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1 HE object of this Tract \s to exhibit, 
fts clearly and concisely as the extent of tVe question 
; will permit, the grounds upon which the friends of the 

' t* * ^ 

Abolition now urge the adoption of that great ihcasuro. 
This condensed view of the case may be useful to such 
persons as have not already examined its merits ; to 
such as have not considered the connection between the 
late changes in St. Domingo, and the continuance of the 
Slave Trade, finally to such as persist in confounding 
two things always entirely distinct, ami now qu' 
INCOMPATIBLE, thc Ahohlion of the Negro Traffic^ 
.arid the Emandpation of thc present slock of Slaves.^ 

The argument is arranged in the folloning maijhfii^ 
First, A general view is taken of the 'I’ladc as it relates' 
to the Negroes, in in thc Middjp Passag(;-htad 

in the We'^^ indiesT.— From hence an inference is drawn, 
tfu't the burthen of the proof rests upon those wlio 
defend this Trade. Their afguments in its favor are 
then examined at length, as refer tp. the interests ^f 
the Africans, the interests of those directly •' gaged in 
the Slave Trade, and thc interests of the st Indian 
Colonics.—Under this last head are considered the new 
arguments which the advocates of the Abolition derive 
from the present state of St. Domingo. 

Whore no authority is quoted in support of facts stated, 
thc Report of the Committee of Privy Council in 178P, 
and the Public Accounts laid before Parliament, are 
understood to be referred to. 
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‘ 4 he' ad of April, Houfe of 

ftnons voted by a very ^at majority** 
ibe trade carried British. Sub* 


Jects for the^pufpose of t^^ining Slaves on 
the coast of A fritxti ought 'to be gradually 

for abblifh- 

bj| Ae to’ 1796; were, daring, 

the cbvjrllforthe fame month, negatived by fraaU 
majorities f ;btit on the 28 th of April, it was re-*. 
Iblvetl, (^ 0 f it shall not be lawful to import 
any AfricdtkNeg'roes into nny British Co* 
Unties or Plantations^ in' ships oto^ned or na* 
■■vi^t^ British Subjects hjt;.(tnyfi^ji^^ 
afttr ihe t^f My of janwary. 
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''^dtioug}} this rcfalwtion was carried by a narrow 
majority^, almdncalLwhooppofed it conciii’icd 
in fupporring a propofition for putting an end 
to the trade on the ift day of January, 1800 : 
we are, therefore, entitled to conclude, that while 
a m^Ority of the Moufc voted for the Abo- 
lition at the earlier period, not above a fourth 
of the Members entertained any wifli to fee tire 
trade continued beyond the end of the year, 
1759; in other words, a much greater pro- 
portion of the Commons, than can in general * 
be found to agree upon any ordinary queftion 
of policy folemnJy refolved, after the moft 
ample enquiries,' and the •fulleft difcuflion, 
which a great queftion ever received, that 
the Slave Trade flioidd,ccafc»|prly four yer.s 
and a half ago. 

The queftion is now about to ^ brought 
once more before the Houfc of* Commons. It 
is incumbent upon thofe who have not al- 
j-eady examined rits merits, to prepare them- 
felves for one of the graveft deliberations ‘ in 

4 , 

which they can be engaged j to weigh accu- 
rately the various intcrefts which the difcuflion 

* * e 

-•if 15* tp; 13*. ' 

involves. 



involves, and appreciate the different motives 
which may influence thelnTl^ewsi 'to make 
thcmfelves thoroughly acquamted with the 
n.ape and bearings of the queftion, fo that 
neither the eloquence nor the authority which will 
be employed on different fides of the debate', may ' 
excrcife an undue fway over their underftandings. 
Thofe who were Members of the Houfe upon 
the former occafions, have only to refled on the 
dilcufllons which they then heard, \l||^rccolle<fl: 
the* clear convidlion in which their minds were 
left, and to enquire whether any of the events 
which have taken place during the interval, are 
fuch as to change the nature of the cafe. 

It is quite unneceffary to' remind any one 
of the vaft . importance of the • vote which 
^ is to gi^lpjlpqni diis great occafion. The 
propert^of a laige and moft relpeftablc body 
of our countrymen at home ; the exiftence 
of the weffern wing of the Britifh Empire ; 
the improvement of a whole quarter of the 
habitable globe, hinge upon the final deci-. 
fion which this caufe is to receive j and even 
thefe high confiderations of policy, ftatenecef- 
fity and univcrfal philanthropy, are edipfed by 
the paramount claims of national juftice upon 

which 



; ■ lyhich the caufe of Abolition it.fts in the firft 
itiftaoce for it$ fi^|ft"t. 

State, of the flues t\on. , 

The cruelties of the Spaniards having extir- 
pated the native inhabitants of the Weft Indian 
Colphies, the proprietors Of thofe fcttlements 
had fccouric to the labour of Negro Slaves for 
the culti^ii^n of the ground, the excavation of 
'■ the minj^l^' the manufacture of fuch articles 
as are not ex]^tcd in the ftatc of raw produce. 
The robuft conftitution of the Africans was 
found peculiarly weft adapted to thofe kinds of 
work in a climacft^;l!00 fultry {or* Europeans. 
As the cultivation of die coloniet increafed 
the demand for Negro» .'rofe imoyoportion ; 
and their labour foon cahilita; b|||B^ed as an * 
eftential part of rural ceconoiny'fifl^if^^ In- 
dies. The extenfion of the colonial agriculture 
became as infeparabiy conneded with the pur- 
; chafe of Slaves, as die improvement of wafte 
lapd in Jiurope, is conneded with the acquift- 
tioiT of' live ftdek, to fupply the blanks occa- 
fioned by mlfmanage^ent, or accident ; the 
Weft Indian farittcto'^d rccouife to the Slave 
market, a? regularly Buropeah calciWs 

;yfenc 
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went to the cdttle market j and a conltaot in- 
.tercoufe has thus for ages been efta- 

*bliflied between the Coaft of Africa and the 
Southern American Colonies, in every refpedt 
* refembling the connexion which fubfifts between 
thofe parts of a great agricutural terrico^ 
where animals are ufed for food or tillage, aiid 
thofe wil^ or poor diftrids where they are 
caught in the woods, or raifed by lifceding. 
The comparifon which is here followed out, 
oonfifts merely in a concife ftatement of the 
fad, and is by no- means fuggefted with the in- 
tention of creating a prejudice againft the Negro 
trade. Trns heceffary, hwweVer, that the fad 
be fairly expounded, "left the very erroneous 
idea fhould ground, that there is the 

■* flighteft between the kind of cul- 

tiyatipp, tt} the - Have commerce is fub- 

fcrvient, and the fqit of labour in which the 
European pcafantry are employed. The real 
nature of the work for which the importation of 
African Slaves has been found neceflary, can-, 
be. fo .well or fo fliordy defined as by com- 
cmidition with that of beafts ufed 
In lillagei- firom;firft tb laft^ — from their With in 
Afi^ca to .the teraunation of thdt toils ^ 

fcrings 



in the Weft Indies. The ^ide difipr, 
«nce wfll then be per«ived between the condi- 
! tion of the Negro li^e and that of the peafanti 
fp the inoft oppreffed of the feudal countries, 
lor even the domeftic Slave in the tnoft diffolute 
^ States of Ancient Europe, and Modern Afia. 
It is of importance then to fketch briefly a 
furnmary of the fa^s refpcaing the fituation 
' of Negro which have been brought be- 

, fore the pubKc by writers of all defcriptions, 

and piepoffeffed with every variety of opinion 

Itiponthe leading queftion.* Thefc faas, how, 
, admitted on all hands, chiefly to three 
. . points. The methods of proving Negroes in 
' . Africaj the treatme^ experienced by^the Slaves 
“ during theh paflage to America, and the pur- 
; 'pofes for which they arc u^ afi« Acir arrival 

' in the Weft Indies. v * 


Manner <!f procuring Negroee in; 

Jfrica. 

It appears that Slaves may be obtiuncd in 
two ways— cither by certain methods which 
the laws and cuftoms of the African Tribes 
authorize as jvdl, or by 'means of open v'lolencc 
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tontraiy even to thc rude notions of 
^ufticc prevalent in thofc nncivilized ftatcs. 

• • The chipf legal grounds of felling Negroes 
are, the fentcnces of f!!ourts of Criminal Juftice, 
^e right of Creditors, the right of Captors 
in War, and the right wMch a Matter has co ; 
fell jhis home* bom Slave m Cafe of extreme 
poyeity.TT-Thc crimes for which Negroes are 
punilhed, Iwing fold to Slave Merchants, 
ve prmcipally adultery and witchcraft. But it 
is proved, by the moft undeniable tcftimonies, 
that there is no crime for which, by the African 
laws, this punilhment is not awarded. That the 
acculpd is frequently fold, with his whole 
family, and, that in many cafes the profits of 
the fale accrue tp the judges.—The Slave 
^erdnmts av^. foemfolves of the right of 
Creditors, by trufting^he Natives with brandy, ' 
mm, fire arms, See. and then feizing upon 
themfelves and their children in fatisfaftion of 
the debt.— 'The African Princes, in order to 
foppiy the Slave Market, go to war, as the 
natiy^ of woody countries go to the chace, itt 
ordei^fo fupply . the butcher market with game,. V 
and 'the term, by .which in their Ikftguage 



lb'; 

, War ** « cxprefled, mc^s literally “ great 
pUlage”--^An A^cm who poffclTcs Slaves 
never wants a pretext for felling them to tfc 
: Trader; he has only to- himfelf poor, or to 
‘accufe them of witchcraft; and jtidgc of the 
chai^ himfclf. In many parts of the interior 
the Maftcr has the full right of fale ; and a 
comiBunicatiwi is kept up between the inland 
of that Continent and the Slave 
Coaft, by flaeans of the Native Slave Merchants, 
who traverfe it in all direftions, from Egypt 
' and the Red Sea to Morocco and Guinea, from 
the Niger to the Mediterranean, and from 
Angola m the Mozambique Channel. Such 
' arc the methods by which it is he’d juftifiable* 
in Africa to make and fell Slaves. Not even 
there is it deemed juft to ufe thofc other means 
. by which the constant fupply of Slave.Market 

is lecured — ^fraud, kidnapping/ and robbery— 
partly committed by the Natives among them- 
ftlves, and partly the European T raders. 

' a. J7te Treatment of the Slaves on ih > 
r.ftmage. ' 

AH writers and irai^lltts concur in rejprcfent- 
ing the Ncgn^ as men of a difpofition, 

“*^f';Tiarly 
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liarly affedSlionatcj j and nothing, it is agreed, 
lays ftronger holjd of their affedions than the 
place endeared to them fay the recolledion of 
their nativity and infancy. The author who 
.has given this pidbure in the livelieft colours is. 
Mr. Park, a gentleman who travelled for Icmte 
years through tlic mtcrior of Africa, and is 
enemy to the Afaolition of the Slave Trade.; 
The efft'cls which a violent reparation from their 
families, and their home, muft necelTarily pro- 
duce on the feelings of fuch men, it is eafier to 
imagine than to dcfcribei yet the wretchednefs 
which eficntialiy belongs to the cargo of a 
-Slave Ship,^ is uniformly increafed by the un- 
neccfliuy cfueltKs that are pradlifed ■, the horrid 
filth of which it is the fcene, and the mdu« 
number witli which it' is cro\vdjd. 

It would-be too diigufting a talk to repeat; 
any of the dreadful narratives which were 
bpught to light during the enquiries of the» 
Committee in 17&8 and 1789. Let it fufficip 
to j|atc, that the average lofs of lives on the; 
'papl^e is ahov^ j^elve in the hundred i (Jiat, 
a ferther lofs of nearly bc%e dip* 
W^^iocs i^ded i and a ftill father, lofs of 
no. & thah in fc^<^pgi; chiefly 



. from difeafes contradcd during the voyage. 
In other words, that yearly one-half of the. 
Negroes exported from Africa die in confe-* 
^jience of the hardfliips of the voyage, and the 
change of fituation. The friends of the traffic 
':have boafted, that the rewards held out to thofe 
veffcls which reach the Weft Indies with only 
a certain Io6 of hands, occafion many inftances 
of voyages performed with a very fmall number 
of deaths. In plan terms, the Slave Trade 
is fo intimately conneAed with torture and 
murder, that a bounty is required to diminifh 
the wafte of life, which it neceffarily tends to 
occalion. 

The following Extraft, from' a very inade- 
quate Report of Mr. Wiltjcrforce’s memorable 
. Speech upon the firft difcu6k>n of this queftion ^ 
is added, not as evidence oi the fafts juft now 
alluded to, but as contaning a clear and in no 
> <degrec exaggerated ftatement of the proof 
“brought forward from various quarters, the 
Committee, and pruitcd in their report. 

,'Th(S licfcripaon of their conveyance was 
impoffible: so much misery condensed iU so 
Uttle roomt fo . much affliftion added to 

« mifery, 



miitry, that it appeared to be an atfefnpt, by 
boldly fuficring, to deprive tiiem of the feel- 
ings of their minds. Six hundred, linked 
** together, trying to get rid of each other, and , 
“ crammed in a clofe veflcl, with every obje<^ ■ 
that was naufeous and difgufting j with pcM- 
lence, difeafe, and delpair, in fuch a (hwtion ^ 
“ as to render it impofliblc to add anything more 
“ to human milcry : Yet, Ihocking as this de- 
cription muft be felt to be by every man, it 
had been deferibed by fevcral witnefles from 
Liverpool as a comifortable conveyance. Mr. 
** Norris Ijad pdnted the accommodation of a 
** Have Ihip id the tOoft flowing terms } he had 
** reprcfcntcd it in § manner that would have 
“ baffled his att&mpts at praife of the moll lux- 
** urious fcenc»;: *'The Slaves, accordingto his 
“ account, were fumigated with frankincenfe and 
lime water j inftruments of raufic were em- 
■ ployed to araulle them j the song and die danci^ 
** he had faid, were promoUd\ the women were 
“ employed in weaving fanciful ornaments tot 
dicir hair I games of chance were encouraged f 
** their Food was alternately of their own ^untiT* 
“ and European i and they 'wen indui^d in all 
“ i^cir, little huniours, and kept in die udiw^ ; 
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fpifits/ Another perlbn had faid, — * the 
failors were flogged out of the hearing of the 
Africans, lefl: it fhould deprcfs their fpirits.’ 
** He wilhed not to fay that fuchdefcriptions were 
‘J* wilfu! mifreprefentations ; if they were not, it 
“ proved that prejudice was capable of fpreading 
a fllitt over the eyes thick enough to occafiion 
” total blindnefs. Other accounts, however, and 
from of the greateft veracity, made it ap- 
: pear, thatinftead of apartments for thofe poor 
** wretches, inftead of thofe comfortable conve- 


** niences above deferibed, they were placed in . 
** niches, and along! the decks in fuch a manner 
“ that it is impollible &r anyone tdepafs among , 
" them, however careful <he might be, without 
" treading upon them : and :Sir George Yonge ‘ 
" had teftified, that in a flavc mip, on which he " 
went on board, and which had not cotnpleted ,! 
-«t her cargo by two hundred and fifty, inftead of . 
the feentof frankincenfe being perceptible to 
the ttpftrils, the ftcnch was intolerable : the *; 

; ** altowanCc t^.^tcr was fo deheient,. that the 


V ** Slaves wm frcqtlciMdy fq^ 

! ; ** and almoft fuffobii^j:aad ^ puise which ih<iy 

i.'t ' ^ , ■» ' 

were fevoured a luxury of th<^ 'bis^ 
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As Mr. Norris had faB the song and dance. 

** was promotedi- he could not fuffer it to pals 
“ without acquainting the Houle with the mean- 
“ ing of the word promoted^ as there u:fed. Thfi.,^.; 
“ way the song and the dance were promoted^, 
wasbyfeverewhipping,whenthepoorwretch<^ 
would not take voluntary wercilci their 
** dances and their fongs afforded them fo much 

r 

merriment, that the moment they were ceafed 
“ to be promoted, tears, fighs, and melancholy 

' ‘fucreeded.” 


j. Situation of Slaves in the West Indies. 

it is by no fhcans intirhded under this head 
to infill upon tlie' various abufes which are 
admitted, in point of to cxift in the Slave 
fyftem, althoi^ :itBecd it might, very fairly 
argued that many of thofe iniquities are fo 
cllentially conneded with the unlimited power; 
^of mafters, and the radical diffci^nce of -th^^ 
. races, as to furnifo a view of certain plain. and| 
; ‘' inft|^mble features of the Weft Indian focicty. i 
V; We only at. prefent to confider thofe. pcc.u-ii 
'4fiat^s Itt.thi \circumdfouii<^ 

iuft’;Cor>ey<^ ' dil|itfguifo.;’it 



humaa fcrvi^' 
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dire(9:ly upon the qucftion of Abobiion> by leacl^;,, « 
ing us to determine whcdicr the exifting plxit' ’ 
■of cultivation admits of any extenfion, cither in 
■point of policy or of juftice. The following 
pidure is drawn by a writer*, who to great natu- 
ral Acutenefs and extenfive information on 
general fubjefts, adds the advantage of a long 
refid^Cf in die Sugar Colonics, and his flcetch 
is adopted as of linqucftionable accuracy by the 
^ Hrarmeft enemies of the Abolition, f ' . 

. « That Weft India Slaves, whether French 
or Englifh, are th$ prefperty of their maftcr, 
.and .transferable hy hint, like i^i!s Inanimate 
' efFedsj that in genwal hc .is abfolutc arbiter of 
the extent and the mo^ of their labour, and of 
the quantum of fubfiliJi^ to be ^ven in return* 

. for it i and that they are mlfcipKnqd and punilhcd;, ,: 

at his difcrcrion, direft privation of life dr ' 
- member excepted i thefe prominent featuresj - 

fufficicntly known, of this ftate of Slavery. *0 
I’! manner in which the labour 
Sl^es is:, Wdu£lcd, a setter of lefs pubHci^C' - 
' Evciy’' ms^."'WliQiha9 .’htard any thing 
India affairs, is ac<ittainted with the term ^gro- 



* Ctisiaof the Sugar pi|A, <. 


a fi\ 
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, Others } and knows, or may know, riiat the 
Slaves in their Ordinary field labour are driven 
to their work,* and during their work, in diici 
ilrid fenfe of the term, ‘‘driven,” as ufcdill . 

' ,'k- . D' 

Europe? though this ftatement no more iS 
volvcs an intimation, that in praftioe the 1^': 
is inceffantly, or with any needlefs freguency, . 
applied to their backs, than. the pl^a^ “to 
drive a team of horfes,” imports that the wag- 
goner is continually fmacking htis whip. I ufc 
the comparifort merely ,ai;,,dcdfcriptive, and not 
in cenfure of the Weft Ihdiar fyftem? with the 
accufition, pr defence, which, in a moral 
view, my argument, Ic^ be obferved, has no 
neceffary conneftioh.* ?7t is enough for my 
purpofe, that irti^fioigi^Jof faft, no feature of 


' Weft India w better known, or Icfs/ 

liable to contrdverfy or doubt, than this efta- 
blllfhed method m which field* iid>our is cn- 

a nearer autid rriprie pj^icular view of 
iin^ ^chai^ep^it, may be neccfUiry 
id'hjtve never' 'febd" a' gaiig;of Ne^ioi^:' 







' ’ ' li ' ' 'i'' 


■j4. » 
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** When employrd in the jjil.'our cf the 
as, for cxumjdej holein^ a cane pl^ce^ i. v.. igs 
■ -turning up the ground with hoes into parallel 
■ -^trenches, for the reception of the cane plants^^ 
's^the fiaves, of both fexes, from tv, enty, perhaps 
to fourfeore in number, are drawn out in a line> 
like troops on a parade, each with a hoc in his 
hand, and dole to them in the rear is flationtai 
a driver, or .fcveral drivers, in number duly 
; proportioned to that of the gang. Each of thefc 
. drivers, wJto are always the mofl active and 
vigorous Negroes on the cllatc, has in hi.s Jiand, 
or coiled round his nccl;», from vthicli by ex- 
tending the hatidle it can be ‘difengaged in a 
■ moment, a long tliick^ and ftrongly plaited 
.whip, called a c«7V &’//?/>, the report of which 
is, as loud, and the laflr as ieyere, as ihofe of 
,■ the whips in common ufe with our waggoners, 
and .which he has authority to apply at the 


* inftant;, when . his eye perceives an occafion,, 
witliout any previous warning. This difpofed, i': 
their, work beginsi,!. and continues without. iitkY 
.lerruption for a number of hours, Jirihg • 

, which, at 


5f; 




of land,ipt!^#ej^d. 


.'.V 
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As the trenches,” •(continues our au- 
• thor), are generally rectilinear, and the whole 
line of holers advance together, it is ne- 
cefiary that every hole or fedtion of the trench 
lliould be fiiiiflitd in equal time with .jh® 
feftj and if any one or more Negroes were 
allowed to throw in the hoc with lefs rapidity 
or energy than their companions in other parts 
of the line, it is obvious that the work of the 
latter mud be fufpended ; or elfe, fuch past of 
the trench as is paffed over by the former, will 
he mole imjK'rfedly formed than the reft. It 
i-'j« therefore, the bulinefs of the drivers, not 
only to urge forward tiie whole gang with fuf- 
ficieiit fpeetl, but ft^luloufly to watch that all in 
the line, whether male or female, old or young, 
ftrong or feeble,' work as nearly as poflible in 
equal time, and wdth equal effed. The tardy 
djoke mun.- be quickened, and the languid invi- 
gorated, and the whole lipc made to dreas, ict 
, the military phrafe, as it advances. N<? 
breathing time, no reJiing on the hoe, no 
pa|l(d of , languor, to be repaid by brifleer 
txbrtion on return to work, can be allowed 
tq.sln<dividu4s : All muft work, or paufc to- 

. .f 
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"The author afterwards illuflrates "die fahitf 
by the examjiles of other forts of field .. 
wofrk, and it is only neceflary to add, that the 
ciddence coDcdltd by the Committee, as well , 
aS; the accounts of various writers perfonally 
acquainted with the fubjed, wmuld have juftified 
a much more highly coloured ficctch than the 
one here ’quoted. 

Such being tlie nature of the Slave Trade, 
from the purchafc, or theft, or jdunder t)f the 
Negroes in their own country, to their dillri- 
bution and fcttlement on the Well: Indian farms, 
of which they conftitute the live ftock, it. is 
obvious that die burden of the argument is 
neceflarily thrown upon thofc who would defend 
fo inhuman, fo unnatural' a commerce. We . 
proceed lliortly to confider the reafonings whicJi 


» they have advanced, after remarking in gcnei al 
how much they have perplexed one of the 
fljortcii and fimpkft queftions that can he 
ftaced,' by confounding with it topics perfedly 
extraneous j as for example, the chimerical 


iftlaic ^je^ls of emancipation which havi^ ^n, 


^opce<|“m France, to the deftrudicm ^f the 
Eutppeahs, and the liilmg* mifery of 
■■'■^thcmfclv'esi; ; ah'd ''Whtbh 



confcquences, furnilhed the friends of ■ tlic- 
^Abolidon with fome of their moft powerful 
arguments, againft the continuation of the 
traffic. 

The defence of the Slave Trade is purft^d 
upon two grounds, as it relates either to AfricI— 
or to die intcrefts of the nations engaged in its 
operations. We Ihailconfider thefe two branches 
of die qucllion in ilicir order. 

I. Question of the Slave Trade, as it relates 
to Africa. 

I. It has actually been maintained, that the 
Slave Trade is neceflary for the civilization of 
Africa, and that the nature of the Negroes 
requires that they fhquld be tranlplantcd to 
Americai and.cheri civilized by main force. 
Of this extravagance the writings of the French 
Coloaifts are full j we find fuch topics refer ted 
, to by an author of no Icfs name than Barre St. 
Yenant, and the genera? pofition, that the- 
Slave is happier than the European 
Yi^^int, been maintained by aImo|l 

bpdfc French and Engliffi,, whohas .de-* 
fe^ed die ttadic. It would be waftii^ 

,i^ccountablc do^nes^^ ^ we '^Ihall , 



,6nly "ftate the argument in the w6i‘3s of its 
authors, ' and then give, by way of cdtiftterpart, ^ 
i'thtTimilar rcafoning which has been urged to 
•exculpate the Spaniards from the charge of hav- 
ing treated the native Americans with any fort of 

* '( ■j;' 

cruelty .‘—The following is M. Barre St. Ve- 
nant’s,, clefence of the Slave Trade. 

“ It will hardly be believed .that motives of 
humanity .alone, induced the Spaniards to 
“ procure African Negroes, for the affifcance 
of the feeble Mexicans in the cultivation of 
** their colonies. — Perceiving that the con- 
' <* qiKred people , were too weak to endure labour 
in their native country; — then perceiving that 
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the Negroes, living under., a fcorchlng fun, 
would find themlelves.mbre agreeably cir- ' 
cumftanced in a tempel^tc climate — finally ■ 
perceiving, that froip time ■ immemorial, :.r 
flavery fubfifted in Africa, with more horrid 
features than in any other country, they?, t 
thought it would ‘be rendering them a goc^ 
fervicc to take them from thence, and makc\;S 
labourers of them."?— (Vid. Colonies Mp? 5 
derncs, p..' 40 .)'-;' ■ j*.' ’ ^ 

Tiie following is. Camppmanes’s 
^|^''countrynien^ 'li'tefally. 
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■ ** The. ai^thor of the ‘ European Settle- 
ntents,’ has retailed many fables of this kind 
'' againfl: the. humanity of the Spaniards, ■ 
whereas, if he had taken the trouble of 
reading our annals, he would have found ; ;! 
“ reafon to admire, rather than to blame. ’-M 
•' it is fair to draw any inference from the. con- 
, dudl of the Spaniards towards their Slaves *’ 

■ to their treatment of the Indians, it would be 
eafy to demonllrate that they excel all other 
“ nations in humanity, and this is in taft uni- 
“ verfally admitted. If any one can be accufed 
of having adlcd with feverity, It was Am-' 

‘ ' brofe Altingar, in Tejrra Eirma, a Germ an, who 
, “ came over with a licence from Charles 11 . and 
“ he is the only perfon whocan l 5 e charged with 
;. !“ cruelty.’’'r-E^uca$ioa Popular, II. 172.) 

1 . TKc defenders of the Slave Trade in 
7} this country, have not pleaded their caafe 

i^uite fo higii : they have, however, fupported 

'V' ' * . • • 1 ' 

/;.iW;juftice upon abftrad prihciples. They have 

' ' iii^^^ained that Slavery, Has in all ages of thp,; . 

ekiftcdjl^ and that no country has ever 
vf 'difodvered' in which traces of' it ' might' ■ 

. 'ni^le fo«n4-~as if any degree qf , antiquity or 
, could.. juftify;^an atrocious .v'crime : 



they have (may we not fay) irrfphfisly taxed 
. the bleffed doflrines of oiir lioly religion, with' 
lending their lanftion to the inftitution — as if 
‘ any ingenuity could twill the gofpel of peace, 

> and cixarity, and meeknefs, into a comhiiinion 
with the traffic in human flefh, and the whole- 
fale deftru(5bion of innocent life. But theli; 
arguments in defence of the trade, may fairly l)e 
thrown into the fame clafs with the declaiua- 
tions juft now quoted in its praift : they prove 
a great deal too much, and h.avc therefore 
been fpcedily abandoned by the more ll-tilful ad- 
vocates of the caufe. 

3 . In arguing this branch of the queftion, 
great reliance has been placed upon the man- 
ner in which Negroes Ire procured; it has 
been maintained that th^; chief Iburces of the" 
fupply are the wars of the nlVive tribes, and;;’ 
the peculiar nature of their criminal juris- “ 
prudence. We Hull for the prefent admirp 
-that there are no -other means of obtaining” 
flaves j that no man ever fells his home-born 
Slave, unlefs in cafe of famine } that the Sjlatte * 
market on the coaftj never holds out 
tions fufficicntly powerful to encourage Md- 
barbarous 

th?'. 
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the ttjoii imperfe^ form of police Aib/Iiisi 
tbatf in fhort,' no Negroes are ever brought to • 
the traders by the native Merchant.', wlio have ' 
not either been taken in war, or condemned in , 
the courts of juftice to be fold for their crimes.i 
laftly, we fhall admit that cht rc is no impror^ 
priety in a civilized nation lending its coun-'^ 
tenance to the favage pradtice of condemning 
to perpetual bondage and exile, prifoners of 
war, and perfons accufed of a crime which ha.s 
no exirtence. It is evident tliat’ the argument 
for the traffic gains infinitely by all thefe gra- 
tuitous concefllons. — Yet let us fee in wliat 
ftate diey leave if. 

If (Mr. Brougham obftrves **) the Slaves 
captured in war, and the criminals condemned 
for witchcraft, are ibid" at a good price, is it 
not obvious that a premium is held out for the 
encouragement of wars, and of futile accu- 
; lations ? It is faid, that if the Slave market 
were jOhut up for ever, the fapie wars and accu- 
fati^ would tpntinue ; with this difference, . 
that; wptives would be butchered, and cri- ■ 
minflf put tp death. 

Kjb. doubt, the Abolition of the Slave 
Tl^idiC'i would neither eradicate war, nor falfc 

, , • (^plonwJ Policy, V9I, II. p. 564. 


aecH- 
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accufations from the States of ^Africa. To a 
certain degree, both of thei'e evils would cpa- 
vtinue in that barbarous quarter of the globes 
becauie both of them arc produced by other 
. caufes, as well as by the Slave Trade; by 
■‘^ othcr pafllons, as well as by avarice. If may, 
however, fairly be eftimated, that ntore of the 
wars,, and falfe accufations which keep Africaia 
a ftate of difeord and barbarii n, are rngen- 
.dcred by fhc temptations oi' t!ic Slave Market’ 
than by any other caule. Does any one deny, 
that the common receivers of fl'jlen goods en- 
■< courage, beyond any other came, tin; com- 

C I, 

miffion of robberies and thefts t Yet t’a* cx- 

pulfion of every common receiver from a 

country (were fuch a^ thing pofiibic), would 

not abolilh either of thofe crimes. But furely 

nothing could be more abfurd, than to dilputc 

. the propriety of, taking all poffiblc Heps 

rooting out fuch pelfs of fociery, merely be^i; • 

' caufe a complete lure of the evil v;ould nqt IjO 

" elFedted by this remedy. , , “ 

As to the argument, that maflacre^iS and 

executions would be the confequehOc oT the n 

abolition, we may be fure that, for a 

paigns of African warfare, or a fewMShttstbf 
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the African courts, vidofics and convictions 
would end in the death of foine men, who 
would otherwife have been fold. This would 
be exactly the confcqucnce of the previous de- 
mand for men occafibned by the trade. It al- 
ways takes fome time before the fupply can , 
accomodate itfelf to the varied demands of 
any .market, whether the variation be that of 
incrcafe or of tiiminution. 

■ No raeafiire, furely, could be better calcu- 
lated to preferve the lives of wild hearts in any 
well ftocked country, than the proiiibition of 
exportation to foreign menageries ; yet, for a 
few featons, th*is jaw would certainly increafe 
the number of animals dCvoted to death ; be- 
caufe chofc w'hofe habits "had been formed by the 
old practice, would continue to hunt, and nia.ny 
would ftill hunt for amufement, or the gradli- 
pation of cruel paflions : and as the price of 
^,wild hearts would fall in the home market, men 
woidd grow carelcfs of preferving their lives i 
nay,^ore being for fome time caught than the. 

, fupjnj^^bf the home menageries required, many, 
neceffity be killed. But the fupply would 
’^'ibbn iccornmbdate itfclf to the leffer demand j 
fome men continued to hunt for 
.. . y, paltune^ 
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p^ime, and infinitely fmallcr number of bcifts 
would be taken and killed than formerly. ^This 
cafe is precifely that of the African Slave, 
Trade. 

The Abolition of diis traffic will diminilh 
the demand for Slaves by feventy or a hundred 
t|)oufand. The Slave Trade carried on by the 
Eaft, through Egypt, is extremely trifling. In 
CairO| which is the Slave market of Egypt, 
and the entrepot of other countries, there are 
only Ibid annually from fifteen liundred to two 
thoufand Negroes ; and the price never exceeds 
one hundred crowns, the average being about , 
ten pounds fterling ; n^t above one fifth of the 
price in the Weft Indies, and not one half of 
the price on die Well Coaft — Son 7 ihti’it 
in Egi/ptyclu/p. oj C<im^ 

mil tec 1789, PiO't TEest.^ 

India', B.lV.c.i. , y, N 

Befides, it is univerfally admitted, tha^ 


comparifon whatever can be drawn between d^^*. 
caftern and weftern Slave Traffic. The^j6i|^»< 




ment of Ntgrocs in thofc priciual J 
which employ ,|bem,; as Slaves, is m| 
gentle : they are dfied Entirely lor 




even honourable pu^ofes ,dhey 





' y.. 
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their frcedoni '^ith tKe‘ favour of their malfers, 
a'ttd jlartake as much of the rehnement and 
comforts of foclety in which they refide, as our 
menial Negroes do in Europe. — Sonnini, chap. 
XXXVL-^Brucc’s Travels, voL /. 

It is maintained by fome’, that the Slave 
I'rade, both in the eaft and weft of Africa, has 
aboliftied the ufe of human flefh, and the 
pradice of human lacrifices, — Bruce Z. 392. 
But, befides that, this fa> 5 t appears extremely 
repugnant to the charaifter of the Negroes, 
whicli the beft and lateft travehers have given, 
{Park's Travel's, chap. XX, XXL XXD.) 

• * t 

admitting all the advantage* juft now ftated to 
have been gained from the Slave Traffic, do we 
by the inftant Abolitipp. of this I'raffic, lofe any 
of the fteps already gat^d in improving Africa? 

,, For who can be fo footifti as to imagine, that the 
‘ Africans, in whatever manner they have been 
.civUi^ed, will ever return to their ancient ha- 
^ of canibalifm and human Tacrifices ? Let 
by aboiilhing the trade, fecure and 
|ward tliole very improvements which 
t' ; may have been the means of bc- 

. . J;. / ’ 

bodties fvhich Mr. Brougham quotes ia dils 
n' of the Slave Trade, r 


I 

4. 




tj. But k is faid, that’ whatev^ ^vili'm^ re-i ., 
■ fult from the Slave Trade, t!ie Abolition of tke 
commerce by any one nation would not at all be- 
nenc the African Tribes j flur if Britain were to 
give up all connedtion ^v'l‘Lll the coaft, other 
Hates, as France and Holland, would take *up 
the, bufincfs ; and that the Negroes would then 
be tranfported, and endavtd, by the brcnch or 
Dutc1\jihftead of the Britilh. 

' The IpTwer to this fophiim i., fufficlently 
fhort and obvious. If the Abuliciun of the 
Slave Trade means any tiling, i: is that the 


importation of Negroes into any Britifn Colony 
fliall thereby be prevented, whether ia French, 
Dutch, or Britiilt veltcls. The fharc of the 
Trade which may fall to France and Mol* 
' land, upon our giving it', up, can only be 


that part which we fjriherly carried on for 
ithe fupply of their colonies. The chief (Jicaift',', 
of Africa is occafioned by the demands 
own iflandsj'and the Abolition of the 
Trade is mtended to ftop up that dr|4^^^ib‘'' 


Trade is intended to ftop up that 
further, rpay 'hoT thc^„faine argumenf®^',!i^^| 
‘by the other jh, the 

in fad been 

,Putch Colonifts hAve.' re|«»tedly 








Utility jtjf'tHeit giving np” tlfe Slave Trad^ on 
this ground, that it woiJd be immediately cn- 
grOlTed by the BritiHi ; fo that a trade of ini-'-.f- 
,quity and ihame is to be fupported to all cter- ; * 
nity, becaufe each of the parties engaged'-in it^-^ 
$1101/ fay, that the others jntght continue it 
The ufe ' of the fame argument, at the fam-e " 
time, and in the very fune terms, by all the , ’ 
parties, is a complete flemonlration of u'> ab- 
■furdity. I’here is a language more bcr.omirg 
the public virtue and dignity of this great na- 
tion. '‘We hate been the chief traders, that 

“is, the rin.g- leaders in the crime — let us be 
• • fS ' - 

^Mlu: firfl to r-c^pf‘nt, .^ana let :ia c;^amrlc of 

“ amendment.” . 

Having examined tlie only arguments tiiai: 
have ever been inveHreti to pnlli.uc the cnorml-- 
ties of the Slave Trade, as they aireft tire 
; African nations ; the advocates of the Abolition' 


■fl^ye undoubtedly made out tltcdr cafe. For, if , 
moft improperly denominated a trade,: 
clearly to be a natlojial crime, can| 
be' urged in its defence upon grpundsb 
|^;.3[)ediency,',? ■ Do' we ’ vindicate anv-ai^' 
a cnlei,?- i^ercenary' murder, 
pr6ving',vthat. it has.beep-proifealble f- 



If the wages of national guilt 4 fuiS!d<riU: 
vindication of it, let us at Icaft not lofe the 
benefits of this golden maxim j let us be con- 
fident widi ourfelves, and employ, our navy 
in a general fyftem of piracy upon all the 
• kfier powers of Europe — Or if we arc afraid 
of them, let us enrich ourfelves at the ex- 
penCe of thofe infignificant ftates in Afia, and 
the nor^ of Africa, who fend any veflels to 
fea. The advantages of fuch a fchemc are in- 
finitely more undeniable than any that have 
ever been afcribed to the Slave Trade by its 
warmcil advocates: thc' guilt of the tranf- 
aftion would be iefs, in the proportion of rob- 
bery to torture and murder. 

> 

We fliall, how'ever,i^fuppofe it pofilble that 
the argument againft the' ih^uity of the Slave ? 
T rade has failed, or that the criminality of any \ 
meafure is not to be weighed againft its expc-'^^ ’ 
diency, and we fliall now try the queftion 
this ground. — ^Let* us then examine the reafon* 


which have been urged in favour of the 
from its utUity .ta the ^ll^tcs engage 




.Thcfe cdj oiily prdfe ^ the . traific | 
Jwayaj by the benefit? of tfic carriage off ' 

^ '• hands. , ''f* ‘ ' 




II; • Question of the Slave Trade as it re* 
lates to the Interests of those directly 
engaged in it. 


I: It has been maintained that the African- 
Trade opens a wide channel for the beneficid 
inveftmcnt of capitalj and that the Abolition 
by fuddenly throwing out of employment fo 
great a portion of ftock, would give a ferious 
blow to the commercial refourcea of the 
Country. 

in order to anfwer thh% it will be fufRcient 

. • 

to fliew that the trade does not occupy any con- 
fidcrable part of the national capital — that the 
profits arc of the dcfcription leaft beneficial to 
the country, and, thstii'the fame capital, if ex- 
cluded from this employment, would imme- 
iKately and eafily find a more advantageous 


ireht. 

v'^SAKOrding to the public accounts laid before 
l*ai“Min[eht from the Cuftom-houfe books, jt 
official value of the exports 
% ten years, ending 1800, 
f,i/dr 936,194 per annum, 
a the : imports \ii»om 



The 




during the fame period, was .£’8^j‘725>^®^vmg 
the fum of ^ 846,469, for the capital em- 
ployed in the Slave Trade j and ^though we 
fliould allow that the official value is a third lefs 
than the real value of goods, the fum would 
not amount to more than .£ 1,128,625, or not 
OTK ihirt^-^oui'ih part of the average capital 
employed in the exports of the country during 
the fame period of time.—- And this is the trade 
which affords a demand for fuch a proportion 
of the National Stock, that its ceffation muft 
be attended with the inftantaneous ruin of the 
Britifh Commerce. ■ • 

The profits of the Negro traffic are univer- 
fally admitted to be «xtremely uncertain, and 
are therefore very high -in fuccefsful fpecula- 
tions. This muft be the cd^ in all gambling 
trades, the few who fuccced reaping the be- 
nefits of the numerous fdlures. But the returns, 
even in the moft advantageous tranfa£lions, are 
more flow than thofe of the moft diftant braincll^es 
of foreign commerce. , The Slave Trade, 
therefore, draws that part of the natibod 
pital which it employs, to the occupdipn of 
all others moft uncertain and proc^^e of 
Moft; remote benefits* The othcr^^iiihes;Of 



, as , 

biir traffic are infinitely more fure, and po/Jers 
, tlje advantage moft of all conducive to the 
public good, that of much quicker returns. 

The commerce which is carried on with 
Africa for her natural produce, has been uni-/^ 
formly increafing fince the beginning of the 
lafl century, in Ipite of all the obftacles which 
the Slave Trade has fconftantly oppofed to the 
civilization and culture of that unhappy con- 
tinent. The African produce is various, and 
of the defcriptions moft in requeft among our- 
felves, and the nations with whom we trade. 
Its quantity /nay be indefinitely augmented in 
proportion to the demand which our capitalifts 
furnifh, and ever,* iijcreafe in that quantity 
muft neceflarily be attended with an extenfion 
of civilizatiqnit^^d a developement of new 
■ commercial refources. 

But even if no augmentation of tlie legi- 
^thnate African Trade were to follow the Abo- 
'«i|iiibti of the Negro traffic, the various other 
; bitches of our foreign commerce, which are 
vdt^^ftOckcd with capital, would afibrd a ready 
,ahd|profitabie employment for the fmall pit-^ 
5tan^;thrown out of the Slave Trade'. Can any' 

> oiie ||^^nc that our powers of >^ extci\diitig'our 
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coirtmercial fefources, have fo exactly reacfieit 
tli;dr utmoft point, that we could devife nt> 
<kciipation- for me tkirty-fifth part of the 
'ftock now veiled in- foreiga trade ? — How 
'l^en does the capital which every year is ra- 
pidly accumulating, find emf^oyment in the 
traffic of the next year ? Let the di&rence be- 
tween the, capitals veiled in commerce at any 
two periods ,of our hiftory be confidcred, and 
^en let it be demanded whether titc pofleffion. 
of new wealth does not bring along with it the fa- 
eultyof opening nevvchannels for its employment. 
The average of the capital employed in the ex- 

t 

ports of Great Britainduringthe three years, end- 
5 ing i8(OOi was above fifty, millions.- The fame 
average during the three ye^rs immediately pre- 
ceding, was lefs than thirty-eight, millions and a 


iialf. How then was employment .suddenly found 
' ;|{br above eleven millions and a half? How could 
.'^c country fuilain the ihock of this fum float-; , 
ing in its markets in fcarch of employi^flt> 
’when the feifting of a tenth part of thc^ fui®': 
'Jrom the Abolition of the Slave 


.^earned an , experiment too dangerous 
|%kd ? It may truly be aflerted that 

place inthe poUl:ic||;^^^4' 



awcBiss of .the Hate, or in Its meafufes of com-- 
jncrcial ceconomy”, which are not attended with 
a much greater fhifdng of capital, than the Abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade, however fuddcn, could 
,jiave efFefted in the periods of its greatcft * 
profperity — ^How much the proportion of th^ * 
traffic to the whole foreign commerce of me 
empire has varied at different periods, may he 
fcftimated from tins confideration, that in the 
rhree years, ending 1787, the fom veiled in 
it, amounted to one rwcnty-fixth part of the 
exports} whereas in the ten jears, ending 1800, 
xhe fame fum did not am^nnt to a thirty-fourth 
part! * . . < 

And here it may be proper to remark the in- 
compatibility of thj: argument, that foreign na- 
jtions will take tui the Slave Trade, if we 
leave it, witK thic argument that the Abolition 
•will throw capital out of employment. From 
• whence are thofe nations to draw the capital 
' ; which they may throw into the Negro traffic 
^Cjtrtainly every pound that they veCt in this,; 
tnuft be taken from fome other channel in v! 


vwhith it Was formerly employed* and-vStnift 
‘ll^Vea blank in tlmt channel, T.his blajj^ inuff 
by a PQh|id> ^^efly 
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cmpioyfe'd in 'the African iffadc; -So thaf th^ 
argument about difplacing capital, lofts force 
:; «xa(51:ly in proportion to tlie ftrength of the 
argument about foreigners benefiting by our 
^Abolition of it. 

» It is evident, therefore, that the capital vefted 
in the Slave Trade is extremely trifling ; that no 
method of employing it could be devifed lefs be- 
neficialvto the country ; and that even if it were 
much more, extenfiye, an eafy and profitable 
opening would be found for it, were rhe trade 
inftantly aboliflied. 


2 . The Advocates of the Slave Trade have 
infifted, with great earneltnefs, ok the necef- 
ifity of the Traflic to the fupport of the Bricifli 
Navy. This argument vpll be beft anfwered by 
examining the proportio^f 'thc feamen and 


tonnage employed in the Negoo,Trade to the ' 
, whole fcamcn and tonnage employed in our " 
/ 'foreign commerce— the proportion of fcamen 
;■ .and tonnage employed by the capital veiled in * 


the Slave Trade, to the Seamen and Tonnage' 
employed by an equal capit^ yefted m 
• other branches of traffic — and the pro|fcliion 
of the deaths among ftamen engaged in thc' 

^ Trade, to the d<&ths among ftamen ei 


depar|mlnt|‘j^ our'.wav 
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The A'^ritgc number of tons engaged in the 
African Trade, during ten years, ending i8oo, 
wa% 30,995, including the trade between Britain 
and Africa, for goods, being lefs than the fifty 
third part of the tonnage employed in the fo- 
reign export trade of Great Britain alone, ex- j- 

clufive of the trade of Ireland, and of the-/ 

•'t 

whale coafting trade of the United Kingdoms^ 

In 1 800 the (hipping beloning to the whole of 
the Britifh Empire was calculated at 1,905,438 • 
tons ; of this the tonnage employed in the 
African trade docs not amount to a fixty- third 


part. The whole feamen belohging to the empire 
were eftimatedat 143,661, The nuniberof thofe 
employed in the African trade never amounted to 
a twenty-feventh part of this fum, even including 
the direft African cori^n^rcc, and taking the li^hole 
calculation upon thegrounds of the higheft pro- 
* portion of feamen alledged by the Liverpool 
I merchants. And this is the trade which fupports 
I the Britifh Navy — a trade which employs not 
.^ a.fixtieth of our Tonnage— -not a twenty-third ; 
iijpaift of our feamen ! 


^ employed In the African ; 

requires no more than 30 tons of 

to ^e average of three years ci^hng • 
:;,,,f|^^^ 3 ^mpj[pyed in the_ other foreign rr^e'o.f 




the fame ilim atoyc 

.? tons, according to the like averagCj. . Jt is true, 

' that an equal capital;, enaployed in the African 
V trade, requires a greater proportion of feamen 
y than in any other known traffic j but this is 
,«;,i:afily explained, by attending to the next 
'■objeft of inquiry, the comparative mortality of 
this and of the other branches of commerce, to 
tholS engaged in them, 

It is well known, that feamen uniformly 
. Ihew the greWcft alacrity to leave Slave (hips 
, for men of war, whilll in every other branch of 
trade the very reyerfe takes place j this is a 


Urong prefumption, at leaft, that* the traffic is 
,.,iiot reniarkably healthy. When king's fhips 
‘ find it neccflary to take, hands from the Negro 
yellels, they frequently 'J^irch ,„||fhole crews ; 
without being able to get a man fit for fervice^ 
thofc whom they procure arc almoft alwayi^ 

^ i)truel and un tractable, and feldom free from;|t1 

'a-* ^ 

' |nfcdious difcafes. But the muftcr rolls of, 
Xivcrpool and Briftol will be deemed unexcep-- 
tionablc evidence on this point. From tlxefjf. i| ■' 


appears, , t|i#t of 1 2,263 perfons employed .4r| ^ 
the Slave Trade, 2643 lire loft in f - 
whereas of the fame jahthber cmploycd ^^ ^e P 


India trade^ not 4^0 325 peii 
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lame time 5 !« other words, the Slave Trade is 
above eight times more fatal to the feamen 
(pftiploycd in it than the Weft India trade, which: 
jcannot furely be deemed the moft wholefome 
of all the branches of our foreign commerce *. 2,, 
There is no*wonder, tlien, that the Africi^"^ 
trade fliould require a greater propoi tion of h^tlds : 
than the other kinds of traffic ; but there is. fom4 , 
reafon for wondering that an employment fo 
(eminently fatal to our feamen Ihould have been 
pxtolled as the nurfery of the Britlfh Navy. 

Whether, therefore, we compare the Ihipping 
.and feamen required for the Slave Trade with 
the whole Ihipping and feamen of the empire, 
or attend to the relatiye proportions of tonnage 
•fupported by equ^ Capitals in that and in the 
(Other kinds of coqjfnerce, or view the compa- 
rative lofs of failors incurred by the .profecution 
of this and of the other branches of foreign 
navigation, we flrall be .convinced, fay plain 


Undeniable fadls, that no perfons ever cornmitted 
ja greater abufc of language than thofc who , 
praile |he Slave Trade as hcqcficial to the naval 
.jjforc#’ of Qrea^ Britain. : 'i;, 


sRepoh of the Committee, 1799, 
^evidenw on this fsibica, 

il'ljttter'in Part- II. 

' , •’y-vsi'' 
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, It'bas now. bceii dcmonftrated, the ;^gu- 
ments in favour of the African Trade, as dircflly 
.l^ecefrary either to thfe commercial intcrcfts ®r 
to the maritime power of this country, reft 
i^iipon no tenable grounds. Let us proceed to 
i, examine whether the only remaining defence 
that has been urged is better founded. 


4 '' - 

III. Question oj the Slave Tradct as it relates 
to the in^re^s of th$. West Indian Colonics. 


I. It is aflerted that the labours of "Weft 
Indian cultivation cannot be borne by Euro- 
pcansj that the conftjtutions of the Negroes are 
admirably adapted to the talk and .the cliipate, 
and that they can only be made * to work by the 
lalh, in a ftate of flavery„ , 

We fliajl admit all tli1% propofitions, and , 
what does the argument in favour «f the Slave d 


'Irade gain? No one is fenfelefs enough ta 
’ prbpofe that the Colonies fhould be cultivated ^ 
' by Europeans, . or that the Slaves already fettled / 
there, fhould be emancipated j the qiiellion 
whether any more fhould be imported ? /Lnd 


is r%eljr to^ this, that the 

, already in i0aijd5,,are neceflary for them 
'.dyatii^. ;The traffic. has',' .cxifted in d]Bfe^^'.!^i 
:|^|^^^jjtift.princtple^i^% yiolation^ 
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feeling } die fruit of our . iniquity has 
been a great and rich empire in America. Let 
us ‘be fatisfied with our gains, and being rich, , 
let us try to become righteous — not indeed by ; 
giving up one fugar cane of what we have ac- \ 
quiredj but by continuing in our prefentflate oC^i- 
overflowing opulence, and preventing the*^ 
farther importation of Slaves. It is no inno- 
vation to abolifli a trade which tends hourly to 
, change our fituation— rthe prefent condition of 
the Colonies can only be maintained by pro- 
hibiting any fudden and violent increale of the 
Slave Population. 3uf it is alleged — 

2 , That the importatibni of Negfoes is ne- 
ceflary for keeping up the ftock already on 
hand } in other words^ that our treatment of 
thofc men in jthe Weft Indies continually di- 
jniniflies their numbers, ,and prevents their 
natural increafe. So that it is juftifiable to go on 
■Jcidnapping, or purchafing (it - matters nop- 


which), in order to procurc' a fufiicient number 
of men, whom we may murder. We (hall ;; 


nbtj^'.'howevcr, view the queftion in this light ri, 
[iVe Ihall not at all inquire whether fuchagpqund? 
“^Jiiefence is tenable } it will be fufficiiet^t 

',there ' is no ricccfltt^''Whatcvi(^,;for 
jthe ■ Slav-e Tr^cj‘'ia'Oi^cr'id''j^iar'''‘.- 



tTie vacancies occafioned by dcii^s in the Weflfc 
Indies, hut that, cm .the contrary, theAbolitioft 
of the Traffic muft peceffarily be attended with 
^an immenfe.naturaj iocreafe of the Negro popu- , 
lation already jn the lOands, 

The two important iflands of Jamaica and 
B^l^oes coni^in nearly three fourths of the 
wh^ie Slaves in the Britiffi Colonies j let us 
atten'dfi to the hiftory of their population, as 
contmned in. documents furnifhed by the agents 
and governments of thofe iflands, the perfons 
moft hoftile to the Abolition of the Slavifc 
Trade. . . 

The number of the Negrijes’ln Jarrialca in 
1768, was 167,000 } in 1774 it had incrcafcd 
to 1^3,000 i and in 1 / 17 , to 256,000. The 
public returns of impoittnion for tire periods 
between 1768 and 1774, and between 1775 and 
1787, when compared with the above ftatement 
of the total iricreafe, fhew that tlie average , 
annual excefs of deaths above births, during ,jtbe 
whole nineteen years, was only feven-eighths 
per cent, i that the adual cxccfs during 
firfl: iix df thofe years was more than pi|<;pCT ’ 
cent. } dtning the laft thirteen years, 

per cent., that' during the ycafs'^^^M;|0 
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greater than It . has been fince ; that this ' cxccfs 
has • been ccnftantly dlminifhing, even from 
year to year j that during the thirteen yeara 
ending I78'7> hurricanes and want of provifions 
deftroyed above 1 5,600 Slaves, for which no- 
allowance is made in the above eftimatse of th«^ 
excefs of deaths i and that no allowance is rtuBfe 
for the deaths among newly imported Negt6es, 
occafioncd by difcafes contrafted on the ’^royage, 
as well as by the feafoning. There cannot there- 
fore remain the fmalleft doubt, tfiat inftead of 
any excefs of deaths above births at this time, 
the natural flate of the Slave population' in; 
Jamaica is that \3f an excefs of births above 
deaths, and that were the importation of 


Cb ceafe, the ftock already 
only keep itfelf up, but 
breeding, even although 
the treatment of the Slaves were to continue in 
; w refpe^ die fame as it has hitherto been, 
r ' From afimilar comparifon between the pro- 

i .'"i f “ j ' 


Negroes immediate^ 
in the ifiand wpidS lot 


gradually increale by 


the Slave Population and of the im- 
in Barbadbes, as ftated m the i 

.after allowing for the hufiribblles 


, ending *786, diis was 
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Icfs tiran one third per cent. ;■ that more than 
Vthis excefs may be accounted for by the cxpor- 
.tation of Slaves, which has always taken place 
: from the ifland, and which is not eftimated in 

r-c 

; the above calculation, and that no allowance is 

^made for the deaths among newly imported 

Jfc^rpes, by the difcafes of the voyage and of 

the ie^foning; Hence it follows, that the ftock 

of Slavti.ln Barbadoes may be kept up, and 

Icvcn mcre’a^^d by breeding, were the Slave 

^-Trade inftantly abolifhed. The fame general 

: conclufion may be applied to tlie other iflandsy 

.as far as we are furniflied witn returns of their 

• • 

, population and importations j • fome of them, 
•indeed, are well known to require no fupjdy 
whatever, and to trull e«|tirely to the natural 
.means of incrcafing their stock. 

It is admitted, on all hands, that the dif- 
■proportion of the fexes in tlie imported Slaves, 

I is the chief qaufe of their flow natural incrcafc 


.in our jflandL This difproportion muft evnk'v 
dendy ceafe idt the end of one generation ffofliy” 


the period .of the Abolition, and the natural in- -l 
creafe will j after that, go on with ledbui^^l 
.velocity. The other caufes which ■ 


as ..■Retarding. -.the .iVgmemaidQ^^^l 




- Negro Popi3atibn, are the infcitious blifcaies 
imported from Africa by the new Slaves, and 
; the effedts arifing from fcanty food andrigorouf, 
^htreatment} the former circumftance muft ob- 
vioufly terminate with the trade j the latter, w©,! 
K fliall imnvediately Ihew, cannot be expedled ^ 
'»? continue after the Abolition lhall be effedled^*" 

iL i' 

It may therefore be ftated, as an undShiable 
truth, drawn from the evidence of public re- 
cords, and of documents produced by thole 
moft hoftile to the caufe of the "Abolition, that 
if the Slave Trade were inft^tly abolilhed, and 

if no reform whatever were to be effedted in the 

• * 

laws, manners,* and economy of the Weft In- 
dies, the ftock of Negroes already in the iflands 
would be kept up, and even gradually increaled, 

: by breeding!, 

:j. But the friends of the traffic proceed z 
jftep farther, and lead us to the real, fubftantia3 


: f-^eafon of their defence. The new and under- 
s/dtecked plantarions, fay they, could not be 
HMd>t;wght into chlture, without farther impor-i; 

of Haves, and none of the plans whicli 
i?s^^''''fe^n-^ipirmed- ifbr the exteniikift-'oif.tWeij:' 


7 ,‘, ,* /r 



• Negtdes ilopped. It is, inded^' iiHpoltlbk td 
. ioeny this pcifition. But the reader of the fore- 
going pages is intreated to confider, \rhether 
the advocates of the Abolition lie under any ' 
, jieccflity of prov’irlg that the traffic is beneficial 
to no One dais of the community, in order to 
maJee out their cafe againft its continuance'. 
■If they have proved its radical iniquity in the 
amplell of the word — if they have fiiewit 


% 


engaged in it might find 


that thofe dS^uaUy 
Various innocchc methods of employing their 
capital, with much, more fafety to themfclves, 
and far greater benefit to the country — if they 
have demonftrated that ^rhe trade is not in the 
imalkft degree nceeflarx for maintaining the 
Weft Indian Colonics in 'their prefent Hate of. 
Iplen^il opulence, and, of confequence, that 
no itijuiy can refulc from its Ab<didon to the 
Wealdi already aoquired 6y the planters: is it ^ 
^ot'a jnoft extrav^ant demand to require that 
^Ihould admit the prop&ty of fupport^ 
i\'co!hinqtce, nteircly beciafe foriic ' 
Bmit tfe hopes of its cofiiittu^ 


tdicir.;_e:^Owsirm acqxajftiig or ' 

— S^pre^ 'it is ■ abafidiif 
t to tile * 




by far the mpfl^cnminal traffic which niea ever 
carried on, will ibe, attended’ with no injury to 
intcrefbs already b exiftence, although it lliould 
be admitted that the profpe£ts of a few indi- 
viduals. may be difappqintcd by the change. 

But we are told that thofe perfons will be J 
injured who have purchafed plantations, with'^ 
the view of extending their cultivation. T^iey, 
however (as Mr. Brougham remarks*), “ are 
only fubjeded to the want of what they might 
otherwife have gained, or at the utmoft to a 
trifling inconvenience. They ftill poflrfs an 
equivalent for their purchafe-money. If they 
are not* futisfied tvith the flow accumulation by 
means of natural incrcafc^ they may fell again, 
and remove their flock to another channel. 
They cannot now fulfil their expedations of 
acquiring a rapid fortune .by clearing the land, 
becaufc the price of negroes will rife, or ra- 
ther, for fome years, there will be no pofli- 


bility of purchafln|Ljflaves. But this is no 
real or abfolute lofe which can juftify their de- 
mandi'pf an equivalent. Suppofc that the 
Cabinet were diipofed to annul the 
wcaty,f^‘’ it be ncceffaryJfeft 

jPohcy,^i-»oi. : 
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to confult all thofe merchants who, on the 
faith of it, had removed to Portugal, or fettled 
a correlpondence with that country, or veiled 
their flock in French wines, or bought wool- 
lens to fupply the market of Lifbon ? Or, 
fuppofe that die Eafl Indian monopoly were 
^olilhed, would the holders of India flock 
have a claim, for indemnification ; or would 
the cajfitalifts, who had laid out their money 
in fhares dsf. Eafl India veflels, or in loans to 
Captains and traders, have a right to demand 
Compenfation ? But thefe cafes arc much 
, more favourable to fuch claims than the one 

r 

which we are confidering. *Suppofe that a 
number of capitalifls have vefted their flock in 
the three per cents, at the end of a long war, 
from the full confidence that the value of the 
funded property wil> in a few months rife 
t\yenty or thirty per cent. ; if the national ho- 
nour is infdted, mull all thofe flockholders be 
indemnified for their probl^tkl^ difappointment, 
before a war can be proclaimed ? And can any 
ftain be fb deep on the honour and the Cha- 
radlcr of i||ie country, as the fupportin^ ^ a 
traffic founded in treachery and ? Can 
any metfure atteaded yfith partial of- dU^ 



appointment, be in its c&fice more juft and 
niiceflary than the immediate wiping out of fo 
foul a pollution? Can policy be more 
contemptible than that which wo 61 d refufe its 
fandion K> fuch a meafure, for fear of dilap-^ 
pointing thofc men who had arranged th<^ ' 
plans wkh the hopes of fattening upon the 
pluiider of the public charader and virtue'?” 

The ft'oek wliich is gradually accumulated 
in the mother country, always finds new chan- 
nels of employment, although the population 
iiicrcafcs much more ftowly than the flavc 
population «?f the colonies will increaft, after 
the new importations . are ftopped. How 
then fliould the augn^nced wealth of colonial 
proprietors fail to ;obtain employment, wheti 
the field both of the colonics and the mother 
country — the colonial ?:ommerce, and all the 
foreign trade of Europe, aie open to it ? 

' 4. The laft hold to which the advocates of 

; the Slave Trade have had recourfe, is the right 
of the colonial Icgillaturcs.-— Admitting every 
. thihji: which can be urged" againft die traffic, 
^' they obferVe, the Abolition of it belongs to 
'the and not to tlu; Brithh 





Parliament, in which thfey are' not repre- 
fcntcd.—- This argument will, however, be 
'fufficicntly refuted, if we examine the founda- 
tion of the claim as a matter of right, and 
the probable conlequcnce in point of fadt, 
which will rcfult from the admiflion of it. 

'I'hc power of Icgiflating for the Colonies has 
uniformly been exercifcd by Parliament from 
their firfk .fettlemcnt to the prefent timcj and 
the objeft of the laws thus made has frequently 
extended to matter of mere municipal regu- 
lation, as for example, the 5 George II. cap. 7. 
concerning the recovery of debts. In the Ame- 
rican war this right of Parliament was objefted 
to, in fo far only as rc|;ards taxation, and if 
we wilhed to ftatc, in the moft , ample terms, 
the general power of the mother country over 
the colonial commerce, *wc fhould have rccourfc 
to fevcral of the manifeftoes publilhed by the 
North Americans during the rebellion. The 
declaratory aft, which allertcd the parliamentary 
right of legiflation in all cafes whatfoever, was 
only modified by ,18 Geo. III. cap. I2, in fo 
far as regarded taxation, and even the right of , 
colonial taxation - wm cxprcfsly referved, 

“ whieitwr 
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«y wherever ft might be ejfpedient to exerciie it 
for the regukrion of commerce/* 

*Thc ftatutc 7 & 8 Will. III., cap. 22. fee. 9, 
therefore, which declares ** all laws made by the 
** colonies void, if repugnant to Englilh ftatutes 
extending to or naming them,” remains to thi,sV 
day in full force. Independent, indeed, of tli^ 
confiderations, we may remark the eflential fub- 
ordination of aH colonial eftablilhments, ; in the 
difeufljon of the moft important imperial af- 
fairs ? Does the Slave Trade intereft the colo- 
nies more than the queftion of peace and war, 
which fo often recurs ? and is any colony ever 
confolted onTu^h a difeufiion ? 

But it is of more importance to obferve, that 
in the nature of things the mother country alone 
can reafonably be expefted to abolilh the Slave 
Trade. No affembly .compofed of Planters, 
and fitting in a Slave Colony, will ever, to the 
end of time, think for one moment of touching 
the traffic. Can we expert it? Can we blam.9 
tffic perfons compofing fuch bodies for their 
qbftinate adherence to tliat lyftcm which ancient 
habifs and prejudices, and the zeal of fome in- 
tertipcrate men attackmg diem,^ apd dJC 
5:^diA,of others, fignalized add 



unprincipled love of cha^, have confpired 
to render venerable w* the eyes of every 
Weft Indian. If every . ibUnd reafon did nbt 
concur to teach us the fojyiy of entertaining fuch 
hopes, we raigfit at once be convinced by a 
.fingle confideration. Haw riVany independent 
legWaturcs arc there in tlie Weft Indies ? Let 
it be admitted that a few colonies. rcKnqxhlh the 
trade ; can it be fuppofed that every other will 
join thenth when the partial abolition in one 
fettlcment renders the continuance of it more 
profitable to the, reft? Yet if any one colony re- 
fufe to concur, the fame doftrincs of colonial 
fuprernacy muft render the forcing of the meafure 
upon that one, as unjdftifi^Ie as the univerfal 
violation of the eoloniafc; right?. In fact, the 
colonial allemblies and the'^^anters have, fpokeri 
very plainly upon thefe roattef 5 ,.„^tt}id ^yen us a 
full view of what may be expeded from their 
deliberations on die AboUdon. To go no 
farther back than the year 1799* the petitions 
of the Britifh Weft Indian lOands to Parliamcjit 
contain the rpoft open and explicit avowal of: 
the rooted detert^hation oi’ the Planters and 



i^iics IP fup^rt the Slave Trade for ever, 
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' ' ' ' 

as an integral part of the colonial ff ftem. The 
tenor of thefe addreflea clearly evinces the 
abfurdity of trufting the moft trivial branch 
of die difcuflion to the colonies i and, that 
any one Ihould have been found thoughtlefs 
enough, after fuch declarations, to propolc 
leaving tlie whole matter to the dccifion of th^ 
Planters, would be aftonilhing, upon any 
queftion than the prefent. ! " 

Whether, therefore, we conlider the rights 
of Parliament, or the probability of the Colonies 
thcmfelves undertaking the ncceflary duty, we 
muft equally be convint?^ that the former 
alonc^an be entrufted with the final difcuflion of 
this important queftion. 

5. Having by the foregoing llatements ex-^ 
pofed the total . inHifficiency of the arguments 
which the tdvso^es of the Skve Trade urge 
in its defence, we arc now to confide r the direft 
effedh of the traffic upon the wealth, the nian* 
ners, and the'fecurity of the Weft Indian Cot 
lonies. , 

That the induftry of a free man working for 
hlnnfolf, or, which is the fame thing, for hire, 
%.%fich more pttjdudivc than the labour el" a 

Slave 
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Slave tolling for a mafter, is a propofition fo 
cafily deduced from every principle of human 
nature, and fo uniformly f confirmed by the ex- 
perience of all countries, as to require no illuf- 
tration in this, place. It may be proper,, how- 
ever, merely to copy the ftatement of the 
JUTctnbly of Grenada rcfpedling the compara- 
tl^^c efficacy of the induftry which a Negro 
exerts, for himfelf, and of the work which is 
extorted from him by the lafh of the driver. 

Out of- crop time it is the general praftice 

** td allow the, Slaves one afternoon in every 

week, which, with fuch hours as they chufe 

** to work on Sundays, affords them ' time 

aniply Efficient for the cultivation of their 

** ownprovifion ground^! and it is to be ob- 

lerved, that although qiO Negroes arc al- 

** Icfwed the afternoon only of i daf in every 

** week, yet a Negro wiit do as much tror^ 

' . ' < ♦ 

** in that afternoon^ when employed lor hid 

" own henejity as in a whole dayy when em--' 

ployed in his maker's service.” — Report ^ 

of Committee, 1789, Part III. Grenada and Sc. 

Kitt’s Anfwcrs tp'Oiiery 9. 


k 
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It follows mofl: dearly, from this pofitlon, 
that the nearer a Slave is permitted to approach 
the con.licion of a voluntary labourer, in gentle- 
nefs of treatment, and comfortable accommo- 
dation, the more produdive will his work be- 
come. A ftate of defpair, not of induftry,' 
the never-failing confe-quence of feverc 
tifement, and thc^conUant rt‘r>ctltion of the 

' ff 

torture only ferves to blunt the fenribiUty?bir the 
nerves, and difarm the puniihmentof its terrors. 
The body is injured, and the mind becomes as 
little willing; as the limbs are able to exert. 
Bad food, fcanty fupport of every kind, con- 
ftant i'xpofure tu the extremities of the weather, 
muft weaken the ftrength and exhauft the con- 
ftitution even of a Creole Negro. Want of ’ 
reft, which thofe men can bear, or ap],>ear td ; 
bear,' with itiiraculous indifference, muft ere 
long wear them out. Both their bodies and 
their minds muft Iboner become incapable of 
labour than thofe of voluntary workmen, wio 
have- conftantly before diem the ftrengeft p f- 
fiblct^jjiodves toaftivhy; and whilft compii- K 
cated iil ufage is rapidly deftroying the bves of '*’., 
the iufferers, it niuft evidently diminifh the, ■ 
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produ^live powers of the exertions which t:hc 
fuevivurs continue to malce. 

The fatls which havfc repeatedly been laid 
before the world, prove to a demonftration the 
truth of thefe remarks. It is eftablifhed beyond 


all doubt, that the moft ui.profitable planta- 
tions are not always thofe of which the foil is 
imfrttiiful or incommodiouny fituated, but uni- 
forrnly thofe which are cultivated by Negroes 
fubje£tei;;to a cruel and ftingy fyllem of ma- 
nagement } that the moll laborious duty is per- 
formed by the beft fed and moft indulged flavesi 
that the more nearly the Negro is permitted 
to approach tlie condition of freedom -in his 
enjoyments, his privileges, and his habits, the 
more alacrity docs he &ew in pei forming the 
talk affigned to him. Yet, in fpitc of this uni- 
form experience, fo few experiments have been : 
tried of the mild and profitable fyftefn of ma- 
nagement, that thofe plantations into which it 
has been introduced arc pointed out as remark- 


able. The exception to, the general rule is not 
found in that eftate, of which the projm^m^' 
prefers the commiflion df cruelty and itijuft|cc , to, 
the purfuit of his evident advantage, but that 
eftate, of which thtowms,<>f f«perinte^^^ 
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fucs the cafieft and moft profitable fyftcm of 
management, notwithftanding its moral re^i- 
tude*. There appear, then, to be certain bad prin- 
ciples inherent in ,lhlj Jiuman heart, certain blind 
paflions and movcmei^ of caprice, which cofi- 
ftantly impel men, in certain circuraftances, 
a line of condud as obvioufly inconfifient with ^ 
their interefts as repugnant to their duty. ■ , , r 
It is not the intention of thtfc obfervadons 
to infinuate any thing againft the Weft Indian 
Planters, a clafs of men, whofe gei^eral refpcc- 
tability is equal to their wealth.— rBut the det..ils 
of their eftates, and the whole management of 
their Slaves, are gcrtainly comm.ittcd to another 
order of fociety, extremely diftlrent in their , 
charader and habits. The ovcifcers of plan- 
tations, whofe; interefts are not in'iinediate.V 
affeded by the ftate of the concern, are 
fureiy not the men moft likiely to be careful of 
tltc Negroes, fo long as the blanks occafioned 
tjy their bad management can be l|)cedily fup- 
p|ied at the expence of their mafters. Some 
.pkn hs therefore neceftafy to attrad the .atten- 
tion of proprietors, and fix it fteadiiy upon . 
their t^ft interefts. Both they and their over- • 
feer^ we moft likely to- be foufed by that 

mcafure 
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tneafure -which prevents the importation of new 
Slaves. ' ^ , 

If this grand reformat!^ is once adopted, 
there needs no farther interference with the 
flru( 5 ture of Colonial fociety, or the con- 
cerns of the Weft Indian proprietors. — 
j^very man may now be left to purfue his 
OWp^intcreft in his own way. Few will con- 
tinud ib infane as to maltreat and work out their 
ftock, they can no longer fill up the 

blanks occ^ned by their cruelty, or their 
inhuman and ftiort-fighted policy. A great 
increafe of wealdi, and a rapid augmentation 
' of the Negro population, vyHl be die confe- 
quence of this milder- .fyftem •, for every pro- 
prietor of Slaves will attend to the breeding, 
as the only method by whicb, hi^.ftock can be 
recruited, or his culrivation extended. The na- 
tural fecundity of the Negroes may be gathe'nsd, 
not only from their hiftory in Africa, but lUft 
more ftrikingly from the eftimates given in the 
Report of 1789, by which it appears, -ifttat, 
under all forts of bad, treatment, their nuftlbcrs 
were kept up nat\»raily in almoft all the i^ds. 
The effcifts ofV milder , treatment may: cafily 
; ibe imaginedi. and if v^erc nece^^ tp; dc- 
vfi^ibe thofe wem%%rcfc|:|o'^ ftatc- 



ments of Mr. JefFerfon, in his celebrated work 
on yirginia. The experience of the United. 
States has di{lInfid||lM*ovcd that the rapid mul- 
tiplication of thelH^ts in a natural way, will 
inevitably be occanbned by prohibiting their^,, 
importation. 

In a very few years all the Negroes in 
Weft Indies will be Creoles, and all the maft^rs 
will treat them with kind indulgence, fot their 
own fakes. The enormous expence of new 
fupplies (the greateft of all the burthens at 
prefent inipofed on the Planter) will be intirely 
favedj the increafe of Negroes by breeding 
will, on each eftate, be in proportion to the 
accumulation of the proprietor’s capital, and 
W’ill, at the fame time, furnilh the means of 
beftowing that capital to moft advantage, by 
clearing new grounds the labour of the whole 
Negroes will be much more produftive, and 
wiU, in fome degree, refemble the induftry 
of' freemen i the Negro character will be im- 
proved i the way will be paved for the intro- 
du(ft|oA of talk work, already known in fomc 
of the South American Colonics, where the * 
fupply of Slaves is very fcanty, and their treat- 
ment propmiosnally mild The manners of the 
' .Jt . 'Other 
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bi^ier ql^s ■vpll alfp be ameliorated j the non- 
, tefiden€e> fo much to b“o3^ntnted at prefent, 
and the want of wox^|||||||v to the Co- 
lonial charader, wiH gn^lRil^ wear outi the 
ftrudure of Wett Indian iibciety’ will more and 
inore rdemble that of the compad, firm, and 
ie^edable communities which compole the 
American States. 

Th#iCwel treatment of the Slaves, is as un- 
favourable, to the fecurity, as to the wealtb of 
the Inilies. 

In ftrid conformity to thofe general princi- 
ples which the bell: writers upon the, human 
charader have fp fupcefsfulty explained, and 
in broad defiance of aS the dbfurd aflertions, fo 
^ Confidently made by the apologifts of the Weft 
Indian policy, it has been proVeef,' by the united 
teftimony of all the authors whole opportu- 
nities of information are moft extenfive, that 
the pronenefs of the Negroes to revolt, fe* in 
cx^ proportion to the cruelty and parfimony 
of their mailers. The hiftoiy of the jDutcA 
colonies, contraiicd with that of the Sj^ilh 
and Portuguese fetdements, and (we may- 
add) the. hiftori^ df^the Spanilh ai^ Por- 
..tugueze^fetdements, 'cdhtraftcd of 

aU 
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, aJl the others, fumiflies abundant proofs of this 
flatement, in fo extremely probable; tliai: 
it requires fcarq|*l|||||f from experience 

to. gain belief '^mPpl rebellions, the planta* 
tions where the fiaives were treated with 
indulgence have fufiered the leaft from tl^^’ 
fury of infurredtion ; and, on the contr^cli^> 
thofe eftates hai^e generally been the hotbeds 
of the rebellion, or the firft objedls of ks 
attack, where the overfcer was cruel, and the 
matter avaricious or needy ; where, of confe- 
quence, the flaves were hard-worked, fcantily 
provided with neceflaries, and feverely or un- 
juftly punifhed. * 

Upon this point let us hear Mr, Malouct, an 
old Colonial Magiftrate, ftrongly attached to 
the Slave fyftem. He deferibes the bad treat- 
ment of tlie Negroes in the Dutch fcrtlements 
as the main caufe of the rebellions fo frequent 
in ihoie parts, and illuftrates the pofition from 
St variety of fadbs which came within his per- 
ibnal knowledge. What a delightful re- 
** fltotion*!' (fays he, after expatiating upon> 
the good management of fomc Surinam- plan-*, 
ters) What a delightful reflexion for a feeling 
1' aiKi hwnanc matter, to reap the reward of 
. . ' his' 
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« his the Planters of 

.* wltom I am fpeaMng M.c eft^tcs 

covered with a 

“ Siaves, who are 'a^hed-. to 

their families — who are ifieecr knov/n to rc- 
;« v|^l-»-and -exterminate the ir.rurgcnc Negroes 
often. as they, approach the Plantations.*’* 
it i^uft he remembered, is ftated 
:-with*'^|id':.toihe Colony, which, of all others, 
has fuf^^pCibft conllandy from Negro rebel- 
lion and dei^on, and which has been, more 
than any other>.the feene of domeftic crtielty 


and opprefllon. -v ’ ^ • 

But the dangers atillng to the fecunty of the 
Colonies from the lar^ proportion which the 
imported Africans bear tti, the whole Black- 
population, cquidly deferv'e’^/ fei^ws attention. 
It requires no argument to prove that the 
newly itnported Slaves muft be infinitely 
dangerous to the peace of the community tl^ 
thdie t^ho have been born in the iflands. 'V^- 

chafed a thing as bfing 

human bein^ wUh?i ; pri^)> were origMy _ 

/■>; • Mem. for 'l?iCoi. tomci'j'paffw*-. ef^>e«aUy:^ IS*- 
I Vd loia iii. u6. , ^ ^ 
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free or enflaved in their own country, it is 
manifeft that the forcible tranl'portation of thofe 
men is a mifery be deferibed, and their 

exile an aflliAion which mull embitter the 
reft of their lives; and furely, the .I'fferenctf 
of climate, and the exchange of a life of indo- • 
lence for one of moft fc'/ere labour, is a fuffi- 
cient grievance in itfclf to iufpirc them with 
tlie utmoft averfion for their new fituation, 
even if their banilbment had been voluntary. 
Although we foould.adrnit every extravagant af- 
fcTtion which has been made with refpedt to the 
entire felicity of the Slaves in die Weft Indies, 
we muft be convinced that this piflure of hap- 
pinefs can only apply to the lot of Creoles ; for 
the blifs of aftate of Paradife or Elyfium forced 
upon a fentient being againft his will, amounts 
exaidy to a contradiftion in terms. 

Accordingly, what we might expect has 
uniformly happened; the imported Negroes 
have been the firft to promote rebellion, and at 
all times the moft refractory and difeontented 
Slaves. To keep them in order, as well as to 
teach them work, all the refourccs of the cnielty* 
that forms the main fpring of thc-Slave f3dtem, 
have been exhaufted. And evert this feverity of 
‘ ■ E itfclf 



itfeJf is infufficfent ; for it /las been found nccef- 
faij to incorporate the newlj arrived Africans 
with the oid ftock, by degrifes} never filling a 
plantation with too great a number of the former, 
and difperfing them carefully among the latter, 
Ibr the flike of fecurity and difciplinc. Notwith- 
ftchding all thefe precautions, the fpirit of adven- 
ture has. alw'ays proved fufficiently ftrong to in- 
creafe vefy rapidly the numbers of the new hands. 
In proportion.as the facilities of the African trade 
have been greats and the capital turned to the 
Colonial agriculture cxtenfive, du; iflands have 
been filled w'iih hordes of native Africans^ until, 
in fome cafes, the numbers of bad fubjccts W'ere 
fo much and fo quickly augmented, while the 
nece/Tary proportion of the Creoles was of courfc 
decreafing, that extenfive and fatdl rebellion 
•has been the lamentable confequence. As the. 
lafgc {locks, fmall profits, and pecuniary incum- 
brances of the Dutch Planters, have rendered 
their Slaves remarkable for bad treatment, and 
continual though partial infurredion or defec- 
tion, the unexampled rapidity with which the 
French Colonics. were peopled during the ten. 
years previous to the Revolution, prodoecd, irr- 
all the fineft parts of thofe fcttlements, fo fatal 
• ' ■ • acVif 
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a difproponion between the two kinds of Ne- 
groes, as has jfhaken the whole Weil Indian 
fyilem from its foundation, and rendered its ex- 
igence a matter which many enlightened men 
rather wiili for than expect. The hiftory of 
the French Colonics furniHies as fatal a leflbn 
of the evils arifing from the dlfproportion of 
Crc(;lcs to imported Slaves, as the hiftory of 
the Dutch Settlements exhibits a picture of i!ie 
evils arifing from the habitual feverity and 
oppreOion of the mailers. 

The fijllowiug ilatcments, extraifled from the 
work formerly quoted *, contain a fuiTiciently 
precife demonilration that the two great caufes 
of die Revolution in *St. Domingo have been — ' 
the rapid importation of Negroes during the pre- 
vious years, and the extreme ill treatment of the 
whole flock of Slaves in that ill-fated colony. 

The authors of the Encychpedie Me- 
tkoditjuc. cllimate the Negro population of 
St. Domingo in 1775 at three hundred thoufand, 
after making allowance for the faility of the 
returns, which were only two hundred and forty 
thoufand and ninety- five. — Ecun. Eolit. et 
D'lplom. tom. II. p. 140. 

* Brougham’s Colonial Policy, vol. ii. g. 532. 

£ 2 
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The whole of the article of St. Domingo is' 
to be found in Ricfirdj Trail c ila Commcrcck, 
tom. III. p. 692 ; fo that either he is the author 
mentioned in the Encyc. Method, or he has 
I borrowed from that author^ or from the En- 
cyclopcdie. 

Jeffreys, in his "Weft Indian Atlas, gives the 
Negro population in 1764 at two liundred and 
lix thoufariid, 

Malouet ftatees the numbers in 1775 at three 
hundred tlioufand. Mem. sur les Colonics, 
IV. 117 i evidently making allowance for con- 
cealments. 

Neckar flates the num'ber in* 1779 at two 
hundred and forty-nine tjroufand and ninety- 
eight. Finances, tom. III. chap. 

It is fair to conclude, from thefc authorities, 
that in 1775 the official returns of Negroes in 
St. Domingo made the number amount to two 
hundred and fifty thoufand. It was about four 
or five years after this period that the great 
importation . began, which continued till the 
Revolution. 

According to the official returns, the im- 
portation for the year 1787 was thirty thoufand 
eight hundred and thirty-nine } and in 1788 

, .v twenty- 
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twenty-nine thoufand five hundred and fix. — 
llapp07't a rAssemhlee Legislative^ 1790 j 
and Edxvai'ds's St. Domivgo, Appendix. 

The average export from Africa, in French 
veflels, about the fame time, was reckoned at 
twenty thoufand. — Edivards' s JV cif Inidi^s'y 
Book IV. chap. 2; Report of Com.\^%gt 
Part IV. But the French ftate, thethlclves, 
that of the forty thoufand exported from Africa 
by Britain, only thirteen riroufand three hundred 
are retained in tiie Britifh Weft Indies.— 
Report <f Com. 1789, Part J’l. If this is 
accurate, the greater part of the remaining 
twdnty-fix thpufand feven hundred muft go to 
the French Iflands. , 

Malouet ftates the annual importation of 
Negroes into St. Domingo, in French veflels, 
at above eighteen thoufand ; and the importa- 
tion by the Britifli traders at twelve hundred 
and fifty. This ftatement was written in 1775, 
and republillred in 1 802 ; but no alteration 
appears to have been tiiade on this paflage. — 
Mem. sur les Col. IV. 150. The average 
export of France from Africa, is given at 
thirty thoufand for 1786, 1787, and 1788, 

by Arnould. — Balance de Commerce^ Part II. 
Sect. Zll, And Barrc St.' Tenant gives 

the 
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Ac. importation between 1788 and 1791, (that 
is, in two years,) at fixty thoufand. — Colouies 
JifoderneSy />. 81. ' 

Ify then, we confider the period from 1775' 
to 1790 as divided into two periods, one end- 
ing 1780, and the other ending 1790, we may 
re^j^On the average importation of the firft 
peri^ at fifteen thoufand, on the lowcft com-: 
putati6l^.,jaijd the average im{>ortation of the 
fccond pe^^ at aboat twenty-fix thoufitnd. 
The numbers ''’in' 1784 had only increafed to 
two hundred and, ninety-feven thoufand and 
feventy-nine, according to the official return.-— 
Lahoricy Coffee^plantery Appendiv, Art. • 11 '. 
The returns for 1789 give this number at four 
hundred and thirty-four thotjfand four hundred 
^nd twenty-nine. But this is'^iffirly aferibed by 
Laborie to the alterations in the mode of ob* 
taining thefe. It is utterly impoffible to con- 
ceive that there coidd have been in five years, 
an increofe of a hundred and forty thoufand. 
Yet fome have rafhly aflerted, that the num- 
bers of the Domingo Negroes were increafed 
by a hundred and fifty thoufand during the five 
years ending 1790, evidently comparing the. 
loofe returns of 1784 and 1785— with the 

more 
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more accurate enumerations of 1789 and 1790. 

— ff ’hnpffiHj Let. XXVII. 

Let us, however, in the firft place, admit 
this infpeftion of the returns to be always an 
equally fair criterion- The returns for 179^ 
give four hundred and fifty-five thoufand as 
the total number of the Slaves. — Laboriej^ 
A ppm,; JVimpff'en, Let. XXVJII.i 
’ii'urds’s St. Domingo, Appen. and Cda^^I. i 
Jiar?'i^ St Vt nant, Col. JMod. p. lOjji; J/te- 
loucty t^'C. S^c. Morfc has indeed (^jnericrt/r 
Geography') ftated this numh^ at fix hundred 
thoufand, and Laborie at fiye hundred thou- 
fancl } but thele ftatemeots proceed upon rough 
caleulation of thcnumbcrs probably omitted even 
in the moft accurate returns ; and that of Morfe 
is in all probability much exaggerated. We 
are therefore to^* confine ourfelves entirely to the 
official number of four hundred and, fifty-five 
thoufand, and to compare this with the official 
number, two hundred and fifty thoufand, of the 
year lyys; 

We have here, then, a total increafe of two 
hundred and five thoufand Negroes in fixteen 
years. But according to the progrefs of the 
importation, and the natural progrefs of the 
population, the natural and forced increafe 

combined 
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combined ought to have been much greater. 
Suppofe that, by the natural mode, no inc ^eafe 
ought to have taken place, and that the pro- 
pagation only balanced the mortality, both in 
the original flock of J775, and in every fub- 
fcquent increafe by importation, the total in- 
creafe of the firft fix years, admitting that there 
weire two males to every female imported, and 
that no' account of the odd males is to be kept, 
ftiould ha'fjp been fixty thoufand ; and of the 
fccond period, (ten years) on the fame fuppo- 
litions, about a liundred and fcventy-four thou- 
fand } and the whole increafe fliould have been 
about two hundred and thirty-four thoufanc^ or 
above twenty-nine thoufand more than the ac- 
tual increafe. 

But this difference is evidently much lels 
than the truth j for no account has been taken 
of five thoufand male Negroes annually im- 
ported during the firft fix years, and eight 
thoufand fix hundred and fixty-four during the 
Jaft tenx In order to corred the calculation, 
we fhalJ fuppofc that one death in twenty of tlie 
population is a fair eftimate for the Weft Indian 
climate, being much more than in the worfl 
climates ofEurope. It may cafily be computed, 
that at the end of the fixteen years, there would 


remain 
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remain, of* the odd males imported during that 
period, above eighty thoufand. 

Befides, no account has been taken of the 
fupcrior accuracy with which the returns were 
made at the end of the period under conhde- 
ration. This circumftance muft evidently in- 
creafe the difference ftill farther. For we find[,'>| 
that during nine years ending 1784, the tot|f 
numbers had only increafed from two huptlred 
and fifty thoufand to two hundred and .iiinety- 
feven thoufand j whereas, fuppofing the pro- 
pagation only to have kept up the flock, the 
importation during that period fhould have 
produced an augmentation of a hundred and 
twelve* thoufand, at leaft/ Inftead, therefore, 
of a difference of a hundred and nine thoufand, 
in the whole period of fixteen years, we may 
fafely conclude, that there was a difference of 
nearly a hundred and forty, or that the common 
good treatment experienced by the lower orders 
of the nioft unhealthy countries in the world, 
would have produced on the population of St. 
Domingo an increafe greater, in the proportion 
of feven to four, than the increafe w'hich aflually 
took place during the fixtecn years of great im- 
portjtrion. 


The 



The nature of the treatment experienced by 
the Negroes in that ifland, may from this ftate- 
ment cafily be eftimated. But feveral c^jlcu- 
ktions have been prefented to us, direftjy con- 
firming the fame pofition, and demonftrating, 
that the cruelty or hard ufage of the French 
‘Colbnifts was extreme. The general ftatc- 
:^ieaes of the report of 1789, upon the treat- 
mei%^.cxpericnced by the Slaves in all th<' F'rench 
iflandsi-<|s dedfive of this point. We may add 
the pardcutar teftimony of two able men, who 
drew their djbfervations from perfonal know- 
ledge. Baron WimpfFcn (Lcilrta, No. 
XXV. ) ftates, that, of the Negroes imported 
into St. Domingo, twenty ‘•he during 

the firft year, while only five per cent, are born j 
and of thefe five, one infant dies of the tetanus 
in the firft fortnight. M. Malouet' fays that it 
requires from four to five thoufand births, 
befides the annual importation of eighteen thou- 
fand Slaves, to keep up the ftock ; and that the 
only total addition is the contraband with the 
Englifh Iflands . — Essai sur St. Dominguez 
p. 148, S^seqq. — Thus, according to Wimpffen, 
the deaths among the imported Negroes arc 
about five tunes more numerous than among the 

people 
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people of any other country/ anc/ the births five 
times lefs numerous ; and according toMalouet, 
the nfortality of the whole ftock is between two 
and three times greater than that of the natives 
of any other country on earth — a fufficient com- 
mentary upon the boafted humanity of the 
Planters in the French Iflands, and a ufcfuj/| 
IclTon upon the profits of the Slave Syftem.” .,. 

Such has been the hiftory of the N^gro 
population in St. Domingo, and fuch the fteps 
by which the Slave Trade prepared 'thefociety 
in that unhappy ifland for all the miferies of a 
fervile war. If nothing but a tranfient rebellion 
had been the confequence that unnatural ftate 
of things which the rapid importation and cruel 
treatment of the Negroes brought about — if the 
French had been liiccefsful in their attempts 
to reftore the dominion of civilized men in the 
revolted fettlcnvent — ftill the ineffable horrors 
of the fourteen years during which the conteft 
raged, would have juftified us in viewing with 
increafed antipathy the African Slave Trade, the 
caufe of fo many wide fpread calamities, — The 
predictions of thofe who foretold that infurreCtion 
was the natural confequence of the Negro impor- 
tatio]?> would have been abundantly verified j 

they 
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they would have had full rea/bn /or reminding 
us how accurately they had foretold even the 

(f 

manner in which that caufc of rebellion muft 
operate, and for once more raifing their voice 
againft a fyftem which during the very dif- 
cuflion of its merits, w'as giving fiich tremendous 
, proofs of its deftruftive power. But, unhappily, 
thft events of the Negro War have led to a 
revolution, complete, and in all appearance 
permanent} connected with the Slave Trade 
more nearly than as a- warning example ; and 
calculated to preferibe, with more than tlie 
force of a mere argument, the ncccffity of in- 
ftantly abolifhing that deftru(iive commerce. 

In the middle of the Slave Colonics, almofl 
within the vifible horizon of our largeft illand, a 
commonwealth of favage Africans is at this mo- 
ment eftablifhed,infpiredwith irreconcilcable en- 
mity to all that bears the name of Negro Boiidagc, 
and a rooted horror of that fubordiiwte Hate whit Ji 
their efforts have enabled them to fhake off. 
Does any one imagine that the Slaves of Jamaica 
are ignorant of the proud fuperiority of their 
free brethren on the oppofite fhore ? Is it pro- 
bable that they now kifs with more devotion than 
ever, the chains which their fellow Slaves in the 


ncxr 



next fettlement have triumphantly broken ? 
Adniftting that our Colonies are fafe from the 
riik of being attacked by the new Negro Power, 
—an attack which in all probability would be 
joined by every difeontented, and every newly 

, I' 

imported Slave — is not the conftant example 
the neighbouring ifland a fufficient reafon 
deprecating, beyond every thing, the mal-pteat- 
ment of Slaves, the dilpropordon of whites, 
the increafe of unfeafoned Negroes# which are 
the neceflary confequences of continuing the 
African Trade ? When the enemy’s forces. are 
befieging you, is it prudentto excite mutiny in 
your garriibn, and to admit into the heart of 
your fortrefs the beft allies that your enemy 
has ? — ^When the fire is raging to windward, is 
it the proper time forftirring up every thing that 
is combuftible in your warehoufes, and throwing 
into them new loads of materials ilill more 
prone to explofion ? Surely, furely, thefc moft. 
obvious confiderations, need but be hinted at, 
to demonftrate, that independent of every other 
argument againft the Negro traffic, the prefent 
ftate of the French Weft Indies renders the idea 
of continuing its cxiftcnce for another hour 
worfc than infanity. Were there not another 

objedtion 
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objccftion to the commerce, the revolution of 
St. Domingo is enough, both as a fad monu- 
ment of its fatal tendency, and as an event 
which has unfortunately changed the very na- 
ture of the cafe j aggravating, a thoufand fold, 
ei'cry danger wherewhth the fyftem was ori- 
gl'tidiy pregnant. The planters have now to 
chufe- between the furrender of the Slave 
Trade, and the facrifice of their poffeffions — 
between th« civilization of .Africa, and the 
lafting barb.arifm of the Weft Indies — betw'eetj 
the peaceful improvement of the Negroes in 
their own country,' and tljc mafterftil domi- 
nation of lavage men in the American iflands — 
between the immediate, total Abtdition of the 
Slave Trade, and the Abolition of that Slavery, 
which alone can preferve the exiftcncc of white 
men in the Charaibcan fea. That there is no 
other alternative, the late hiftory of the Weft 
Indies proves In every page. 

By the unlpeakably mournful events- of 
that ftoiy-— by die namelefs horrors of Negro 
warfare — by the lives of all their kindred in the 
New World — by the wealth and grandeur of 
England, for which they have fo often and fo 
generoufly bled — by the cxiftence of the Eu- 
ropean 
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ropean name in thofe fair regions where it has 
fhorfe for ages with fuch biilliant luflre — the 
planters are now folemnly implored to prevent a 
cataftrophe dreadful beyond the language of man 
to paint. Hitherto the caufc of the Africans 
has appeared, in their eyes, to be at variantSt: - 

f 

with the caufe of their countrymen j otherwife 
it would furely, even on its own merits, have 
been pleaded with fuccefs. — .Vote, the very ftme 
fuit is plainly urged for both — ^May it not be 
prefered in vain ! 
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ProjeAor to be ** a huge promifer/' fo it miift partially be ours; 
but we candidly and truly aflert our fixed determination to pro- 
mife nothing which we fiiall be unable or unwilling to perform : 
and we truft that our Readers vvill perceive no diminution of that 
zeal, care, and exertion, which have continued the popularity 
and pre-eminence of the Uniwfal Magazine for upward of half 
a century. ^ ^ 

It may be faid, from the convi^fion of experience, that whore 
there is Merit there will be Patronage; and the liberality of the 
Britifii Public has in no inftance been withheld from thofe who 
have adiduoufly perfevered in deferving it. It is our intention, in 
the condudl of the New Series y to confine ourfelves, almoft inva- 
riably, to the talk of giving Original Matter : in doing which, we 
Ihallat the fame time endeavour to blend Novelty, Amuse- 
ment, and Instruction. 

It would be at once pedantic and ridiculous, to infill on the ac- 
knowledged utility of periodical publications. The effeds which 
have been produced upon the human mind by their eftablilhinent 
are incalculable ; for in them every tafte and every purfu)t may 
be partially gratified, and endlefs fources of benefit produced, 
by the fortuitous colli fion of vai'ious minds. 

The limits of a profpedus will not admit of a very tlcUiiled ac- 
count, or of a variety of reafbnings fatisfu6iory and perfiuUlvc, 
VVe fliall therefore proceed to date, briefly, the intended anange- 
4»eiit oi our \Vi)rk. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

This departnienr will coniprfhcnd Enquiries into every fub- 

je^ of human kno\yk*(lge. Philosophical SeECu i.atioxs, on 
topics either of general importance, or recondite in their caufes* 
and effeds. Moral Disquisitions, which may tend to en- 
force the impoitance of a juft adherence to falutary modes and 
forms 0 ? life : to corred vice and immorality in their firft opening : 
to (Irengthen virtue, and render it invulnerable to the fneer of 
ridicule, the /haft of malice, the random bolt of ignorance, or the 
mure formidable aitacks of infidious calculation, which coolly 
dtimates the moral evil that may be performed by the vigorous 
iitcuiioa of fome determined fcherne. Historical and Bio- 


ORAPIIiCAL 
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ciu(^iriCAL remarks will alfo form a part of^this divifion; tlj« 
one diverted of infipid drynefs, and the other of methodical enii* 
meration. Antiquities, which may tend to illuftrate the hif- 
tory of individuals, or difpel the cloud which may envelope the 
manners of part ages, will not be deemed unfitting. Miscella- 
neous Criticism will likewife find a plrice in tiic Ihmajal 
Magazine^ as well as Original Essays, and other communi- 
cations on fubjeds of literature in general. And to this depart- 
ment do we particularly invite the communications of correfpond- 
ents, who will always find their favors judged with candour, and 
inferted with impartial promptitude. 

ORIGINAL CRITIC:iSM. 

In this department, we flatter onrfelves, we foall open a new 
fourcc of information and amufement. It is not our inlention t(» 
review every Work which ifl'ues from the prefs ; dr to lumber 
imr pages with unintererting accounts and extrads from produc- 
tions which polVofs no claim whatever to attention. We rtu\U 
confine ourfelvcs to fuch Works as are of acknowledged Im- 
portance, Interes'I, Amusement^ or Utility. Can- 
dour will be our guide; but, not that tame candour which nei- 
ther cei^fures nor praifes : where there is room for the one, we 
fliall never fear to bdHowit; when we can award the other, 
will always be our higheft gratification, and oui pndo. 

ORIGINAL POipUV, 

As in every other periodical Work, will form a part of our<. 
But we candidly avow to the Public our determination rather to 
devote the pages referved for Poetry to fome other ohjed, than 
to fatigue or infult our Readers with the vapid atfufions of mere 
mediocrity. 

What may be termed the permanent part of a Magazine, will 
in this confirt of Proceedings of Learned Societies^ 
Literary Noticed, the Arts and Sciences, Commerce, 
Agriculture and Rural Economy, the Drama, Par- 
liamentary Derates, Political Inform ation, Events 
in and near London, Provincial Occurrences, Deaths, 
Mahiiiages, &c. &c. which will be conduced on a plan at 
once liberal, comp rehon live, and faiUiful. In u w'ord, our hert 

endeavours 
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endeavours will be exerted, not only to rentier the Unktrfetl^a’ 
gazifiem accurate and feithful flisT^RY of the Times, but to 
merit its wonted diftindlion as a Favorite Repository, not 
merely of what may entertain the vacant hour, but of what* 
ever may engage the attention of an intelligent and inqiiifitivt 
mind,, and aflift the efforts of ingenuous and afpiring virtue. The 
dramatic criticifms will not be literally reprinted from the daily 
i journals, but will be written exprefsly for the Work by perfons 
bail qualified to judge on thofe fubje^ts. 

^||We truff our exertions will not fail to meet with that approha- 
tife which it will be our ceafelcfs endeavours to deferve. Confi- 
dent, however, that profeflions are, indeed, mere words, we can 
only hope, that we (Itall gratify every expedation that our pi o- 
mifes may excite; and, arduous as the tall; may be, endeavour 
to provide a repaft which willfuit the palate of every gueft, how- 
ever quaint or faflidious it may be. 

Loijdox : Printed for the Proprietors, and publiflied hjt 
H. D. Symonds, Np. 20, Paternofter Row. Sold alfo by every 
Bookfeller and Newfman in the United Kingdoms. 

Perfons re/tding alfroad^ and who wifh io be /applied with this Work 
€Q€ry months as publijhed^ map have it fent to them, free or 
POSTAGE, to New York, Halifax, Quebec, ^and every paU of the 
Wejt Indies, at Two Guineas per amnum, by Mr, Tkomkill, of 
theGeneial Poft Office, No. 21, Sherborne Lane; to Hamburg, 
Liflm, Gibraltar, or an^ part of the Mediterranean, at Two 
Guineas per annmn, by Mr. BiJ/iop, of the General Poji Office, No. 22, 
Sherborne Itone; to any part of Ireland, at One Guinea and a Half 
per anxtm, by Mr. Smith, of the General PoJl Office, No. 3, 
Sherborne Lane ; and to the Cape of Good Hope, or any part of the 
Eajt Indies, at Thirty Shillings per annum, by Mr. Guy, at the Eafi 
India Houfe. 

(i3- The ItfEAR APPROACH OF THE DAY OF PUBLICATION 
(the 1st FEBRUARY 1804) IMPELS US TO REQUEST THAT 
communications (POST PAID) MAY BE IMMEDIATELY AD- 
DRESSED TO THE PUBLISHEH» AS ABOVE, 

Any former Numbers maybe had, from the commencement in 
June 1747. 


K.aigbi iuid Compton, PiiiiTtri, 
MidiJk Street, Cloth Fsui. 



' ,0k the 

OLD AH t> NEW 

ADMINISTRATIONS. 

w E arc enjoined not to speak ill of the 

dead. This restraint on posthumous 

% 

censure, if ever proper, must be under- 

* 

stood' as applying only in favour of the 
ashes of individuals, who, being of little 
note when living, should be permitted to 
rest without the disturbance of private 
resentment, but cannot be supposed to 
extend to public bodies, or the members 
of a State, whose actions having been of 
high importance, to society, have ever 
been deemed fit objects for historic am<» 
madvcrsion. If such be the case with 
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wKo have been long committed to 
the grave, it cannot be thought a viola- 
tion of, decomm to examine the' conduct 
of others, who, being only politically 
defunct, have, . doubtless, left behind 
them friends enough, who in hope of 
th^ijtcsurrection, will lend theroselves 
to defence ; a service seldom bc- 

stowe^^pon such as are gone beyond 
the possibility of recal. Under this 
licence it is that I enter into an fexami- 


hation of the conduct of our late Minis- 
ters, in order to contrast it with thkt of 
their successors. ' ^ 1 

The late adrainistratio® was naadc up 
of very discordant materials : the heads 
of it having been long engaged in acri- 
ih^ietis opposition, it would have seemed 



that they should ever have been 


cinnpi^^d Into o||e mass, had not uu- 
^reCedentf prepared us for the 

. ■ .. ... H- ..V 1 

. icTne 



- S . ‘ 

cliief of that adrtiinistratjt«i cat* 
tied much to it in the lustre of his name, 
and the jiowers of his understanding.-— 
Had it been his good fortune to hav^ 
fallen into better company, dr to haydl 
maintained, T^ben with them, the s^^e 
inflexible adherence, which he mani|^ted 
elsewhere to his own opinions, her would 
perhaps have avoided n^ny of those 
errors into which he wz^misled by the 
violence of his colleagues, and have 
preserved a better claim to the jfublic 
esteem than what he now enjoys : as it 
is, he must be contented to partake with 
them that odium which j’csulte from the 
worst system of measures, that has issued 
from any cabinet since the reign of the 
unfortunate James. 

One of their first acts upon which I 
have to remark, is the late, with 
B*ance, if notactus^Ey sol^tfepn 
o^.;ipart^i^|j^miany have <^pptende4 was 

certaiply 
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cerainly not avoided, as it might have 
been, with a little temper, and diploma- 
tic address. 

France it is tme was turbulent, and to 
§;hcr neighbours a little rude ; }nit she 
M'as so, only because exasperated by the 
dedlared enmity of two great continental 
powers, and the secret maclnnations ol' 
others e^rally hostile. .She Avas, besides, 
in the crisis of a revolution, in magnitude 
unexampled In the annals of the world. 
If, on such an occasion, the fermentation 
of spirits, not otherwise m\ich disposed 
to be temperate, should have broken 
forth in frothy and insulting declamation, 
it might have been overlooked in consi- 
deration of the transitorinpss of her ruling 
' factions, which succeeded to each other 
with the rapidity of objects dancing in a 
ca£Be|a,and were too evanescent to pro- 
voke our anger. But Mr. Burke had 
sounded, with a fpowerlbl ^blast, |thc 

\ tniiffipet 



trumpet of alarm. He told us that war 
was necessary, and certainly he was much 
1)ettcr paid for the fatal counsel, than 
ho had before been for much wdscr opi-? 
uions, which could not obtain even tlidy 

' V‘'V 

Jionour of a patient hearing. , " 

Vv iir was, there fore, declared ; / and 
'^oon alter, it was pronounced, l^iy those 
wlio partook tlie opinions of Mr. Ikuke, 
to be an interminable w£tr. 

Wise ^Ministers, before they embrace 
the dcsjjcrate expedient of having re- 
course to arms, generally retiect, not 
only on the provocation which they may 
have received, but also on the probable 
(?onsecpieuces that may ensue from their 
use. If they have reason to think the 
issue may be unfavorable, though the 
cause be just, they will temporize, and 
even digest an insult, which cannot be 
ii’esented with ed'ect. On this head, there- 
fore, they either reasoned nok atj all, or 
' > " ' ; -■ they 
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tlwgr reasboed ill ; for if they had conde* 
scended to have turned their eyes upon 
those pages of history which are occupied' 
with the revolutions of nations, they 
^ould have been apprised of the terrible 
effects that were to be expected from 
the enthusiasm of so great a people as 
the French, combating, as they were 
instructed tlo believe, in the defence' of 
their newly squired liberty. They 
would have calculated less on the power 
of the confederacy, strong as it appeared 
to be, than on the energy of the resist- 
ance; and would have embraced in 
their reflections the possible desertion of 
allies, of incompatible interests^ monien- 
tar^y united, and perhaps only assuming 
the semblance of union, the more effee- 
tuhlly to deceive and to betray each other. 
If all the? 5 e reflections escaped our Minis- 
ters, as they appear tq have done, they, 
w6rc ill fitted for important stutiops 

in 



T 

jn tviiicli they were unfortunately placed. 

15ut if tliey erred thus fundainentfilly 
§ 

in the formation of their designs, they 
did so still more in the means which they 
rmpJoyed for their execution; for ejE-*:-: 
r(.’pting our conquests out of Europi^ 
where sc'arcely the sliadow of an 
presented to oppose them, all the rest was 
discomliture and miscarriage; and that 
notsoiiuich arising from the invincible 
force of the enemy, as from the WTctchcd 
combination of our owm plans. It would 
b(‘ inconsistent wdth the brevity proposed 
tt> be observed in this work, to enter 
into a minufe detail of the eiTors which 
led to our successive defeats ; . but if we 
lake a geographical suney of the differ- 
ent points to which our attacks w'cre 
directed, from the Helder, in the North, 
where were obliged to ransom our 
rear-giiard Of eight, thousand m^ to 
I’oulon, in.lte South, wdience we espapei 
■ with 
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'mtb somewhat better fortune, wc shall 
find irresistible reasons to conclude cither 
t|iat our Generals were remiss in the 
performance of their duty, or that oui' 
Ministers were unwise in the formation 
•of the plans which they committed to 
tKbif ^ecution. 1 f the former, no dou I >1 
they [firould have vindicated themsch es 

; j|f. 

from the reproaches attendant on mis- 
carriage, by resigning tlieir office is to tin* 
scrutinies which were repeate dly mo\ed 
fqr'in Parliament; but by refusing so to 
do, and in resisting every enquiry when 
quekions of that nature were propos{'d, 
they seemed plainly to intimj^te an ap- 
prehension that enquiry, if granted, 
might lead to discoveries tending to tlu ir 
• own disgrace, from which they hoped to 
e^ape by covering their proceedings with 
idte veil of a parliamentary supersedeas. 

In that Teljpeot, indeed, no liitan :^ias 
ever better 's^cd Aan 'Ififfur- 

' ' ' ’ O',' ' « , ^ ,> 

nishcci 
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iiished the ai'gurnents, and his friends 
the conclusion. Whdtever was defQctiv^ 
ill the one, was sure to be supplied by 
the other. His parliamentary majority 


was an ell'ectual panacea for the cure^-ioj^ 
every ministerial disorder. 

I have mentioned only two poiiq^ at 


V 

tlie extremes of the Continent, where re- 


pulse attended our attempts; but were 
I disposed to enlarge in detail, 1 might 
enumerate many mpre,, in the iiiterme- 
tliap' space, where we were equally im- 
suceessful;' as at Ostend, at. Dunkirk, 


at Quiberoii, at Ferrol, and at Corsica. 

^ » 

The expedition to 'J’encrilfe, I believe, 
was nPt tlieirs, but Lord St. Vincentes ; 
and tlipre, where no galleons were to be 
found, even the intrepidity of Nelson 
eoujd not ensure a victory. 

On tli|! other hand, if Ireland wa^ pre- 
/attacks of the_ en?^y^'' i|? 
the proyipiopTl^Slf'ly 

.Ministers 
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Ministfers for its defence, but by the 

« j’* 

;|Rrinds, which generously lent their aid 
for its rescue. Had Hoche landed hi^ 
army in that island, when he made an 
. elfort so to do, what jx>wer was there of 
'fc<jual force to contest the country with 
him ? I tremble at a consequence escaped 

V « 

only by fortuitous interposition ! 

But if our Ministers miscairied in so 
many of their attempts against the < 'neniy; 
they must be allowed to have, bee n vctn 
successful in their domestic waii’are. A 
campaign seldom passed over, without 
their obtaining some signal triumphs ove r 
the subjects of their own slate i their sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus, their Bills 
of Sedition, which, under the pretext of 
obviating ..disturbances, effectually si- 
lencedr §ven those animadversions in 
had ever beeb privileged to 
indulge ; their impri^ngrebts, T^thout 
charges? their ']^ro«^tidns, wipaut'e^- 



n 

viction; and tbeir convktions witfcoat 
proofs, are so many memorable instances 
of Cheir tyrannies, which will be long 
reiiieiiibered, and are now recalled with 
the greater detestation, by the contrast 
\^'e are compelled to draw be^i' 
tween their conduct and that of thc^ 


biK’cessors. 

if, in speaking of the late Adminis- 
tratioii, 1 have mentioned only the name 
of J\Ir. Pitt, it is because under that 
iiaiiie was comprised aU the excellence 
^vliich rendered it, at any time, respect- 
able, or obtained for it any degree of the 
public favourj but even that gentleman’s 
most valuable endowment was his elo- 
quence; that transcendent, it is true; 
but were we to shut oiir ears to the se- 


, ' il 

ductipns of his disepm^, and to look 
only to his measures, we shall meetabun- 
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. to Sttdi speculative Avisdom.' Mis friends 
' say that he Avas unfortunate. T admit 
tha^ he was unfortunate in the couiu'xious 
AV'hich he formed, but ho aa'es unAvisc in 
forming those connexions ; and granting 
all that can be said in palliation of errors 
1op numerous to be overlooked, y('t, as 
he Hvas the head and soul of liis ])arty, 
he must be held as peeuliarly responsibf’ 
for measures AAdiieh he must b(* suppose d 
vto hat^'C directed ; and as thos<‘ nieasux s 
exhibit sucli a train of miscarriages, w < 
are compelled to acknowledge iinbecdliiy 
of execution at least, if not of dt'sign ; 

,4 

and as the renoAv n of liis great father Avas 
largely deriAred. from the scries of suc- 
cesses attendant on his plans, it is not 
tinfair, from a parity of reasoning, to in- 

'IK . 1 , 

ffer im defect of wisdom ift the son, from 
iiltifolipty of miscarriage. 

thpX 4:'th0niltns to 
t;_tibeh' most illus^^s' citiis^,' wli^lhad 

" served 
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>eiv<‘d them wcIJ, subjecting them to 
tlie ostracism, has furnished a theme of 
denial reproach to that enlightened peo- 
ple' ; hut no reproach could be more un- 
justly aj^plicd, for it \yas not ingratitude, 
hut a wise; regard to their indepcndcncej^,ji, 
uliicli dictated the necessary measuri^^* 
They knew early what we have leaded 
late, that statesmen, like other servants, 
tih)ugli at hrstthey enter into place with 
modest claims, and good characters, are 
yet a])t, by a long continuance therein, 
to become insolent and vain, erecting, 
thein^iclvcs into tyrants, and cpntrolliug 
their inastei^; by whose wages they are 
subsisted. Twenty years of ministerial 


rule, with its concomitant patronage, are , 
enpugli to intoxicate tlte most happily 
organized head ; whilst thit of a city al- 
deriilin so Topples .with the brief hoiioui^ ^ 

' , •' y ' I '"'’S 

of a jm|iyQtal,tt, sts to be long in recover-^! 


ijal balahco. 
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; Some effect of that kiad may, perhapf*, 
Wve been experienced by Mr. Pitt. He 
was so long on our shoulders^ that* he 
began to think himself taller than the rest 
of the nation. 'When, therefore, I rejoice 
in finding him once more merged into 
$0€iea||r, and restored to the use oi’ his 
owtt it is from a hope that he will 
pffofif 'by bis experience, and that if ever 
-he should return to power, it will be witli 
chastized pretensions. 

‘ But, indeed, in what situation can 
Mr. Pitt be placed, where his services 
are more likely to benefit the nation, 
; itiian that wherein we now behold him ? 
As tlie ruler of a state, ia turbulent timesj 
he been tried, and miscarried. Asa 
|)arliamentary taetitian, his abilities ^ve 
been .iimver^^ to tac- 

ifes, tliRrefijiae, lei all. the powers of his 


am|^ miiid be heteafef devoted^ and 
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one of these days, he will turn out an 
accomplished general. Command being 
his' delight, when his Cinque Port Vo- 
luiitceis are drilled to the same perfec- 
tion of discipline that formerly distin:7 
flushed his other troops, I trust we shaE 
lind in liim and them, an impene^i:^ 
rainjiart against the attacks of the enemy. 

I subset il)c, therefore, without reluctance, 
to the praise which his activity has ob- 
tained, ill preparing for the ensuing con- 

diet ; though, in so doing, he has only 

¥ 

aetj[ujttcd himself of a duty peculiarly* 
incumbent on him, as one of the princi- 
pal causes^i#!’ our being placed in the 
perilous situation wherein we now are. 
To the last war has been undoubtedly* 
owipg the prodigious aggrandizement of 
Prance, which now overawes all her con- 
tinental neighbours, arid so tlireatens us^ 
that ,we,arf . oblige^, .m pur defenc^ tof 
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^J||tred) of purchasing Qur political se- 
curity at the expence ^pf ouv moral de- 
gradation. 

It has been asked, “ Why we arc at 
war?” The answer is easy: Wc are at war 
DOW, because we were so then ; without 
tto, this would not have been ncccssarv; 
f(W iJahdv: vvo not coalesced, there would 
have'fei^n no coalition; Europe would 
have been. free, and France within lu'r 


alucient limits, distracted by internal 


convulsions, and anxious only for the set- 
|||ment of her Qwn«affaifs. . 

^;;>.:When I impute tlus^to Mr. Pitt, it i.s 
japt that I mean to cxClud^- pth^s, in- 
finitely more guilty, frorn the Tcproaches 
^hich 1 address to' him onlyv as being 


the foreman of the Cabinet, arid the or- 
decisions, many of which. 


’::,^,ete^"rEa|bn; to 'think, he did no|, in- 




; builhat 




tras wh6n there was any tendency in the 
Cabinet to a peace ; and if his candour 
be remembered, I hope the occasion that 
extorted it will not be forgotten. 

Mr. Pitt had a very able second in 
the House of Commons, in Mr. Dunde^l^ 
now Lord Melville, a gentlema# 
sessed of the accumulated experie^e of 
half a dozen administrations, of which he 
formed a part, and who was still so little 
fatigued with his past labours, that he 
had no objection to have taken > a share 
with the preiient one also, as we are told 
in the “ Cmsory Remarks \ but his liaWEh 


failed, he has . since 
withdrawn tb the North, where, it is not 
to be su^pcised that spirit like 
long remmn ini ingloripus iimctiph. Ip- 
deed 1 ms ^presence the]|| 'seems to have, 
r. manifested '’by 





her head; and ,4 is to discovci: 

whether it WMr* Addk^tcm or Bona- 
parte that she niostir threatens with lier 
hostilities. It seen® as if an appieheu- 
stton had gone at^oad^ that, by the ab- 
sence of that noble, person from .the Ad- 
itthi^t||ytion, the loeyes and fishes, which 
used te Sequent that coast, have escaped 


^08) their natural latitude, and all wits 
ere at w’orb,; recover them back again. 
Byen the grave Judges, who have here- 
ti^iMre devoted all their, faculties (ccr- 
not too much), to anbJecU epper- 
.h> their profesiioii> now bestow 

' 'k ‘j' /*' ' ' ’ * 

a |k»rtioii <rf. them on the scfl^e iff po- 
litics, and instruct us how fc'Mgpdoms are 
^ Be tet defended. Thej fiaeh cw af. 
an extraordinary alann for their dear 


ipjntm winch Jjey represent a# hemg 



rentened by the eneniy ; Bet 


w 


■of Tweed, do more jatstice to** .lie. 
judgment of their endfeies, and supposfb 
iliat their uneittng instifict Will guide 
them to a inore,|iroductive ’'^iige of de- 
predation. 

One of learned' Lords, more 
ward in this business than the rest, iMng 


somewhat aware that the <wigin bf his 
motions might be misconstrued, has been 
at singular pains to repel i^bj^ anticipa- 
tion) the charge of hfe having acted un- 
der influence. He claims, all the odium 

•I 

exclusavely to himself ; and it would be 
unkMd to deny Mm so reasonable a gra- 


tification : Tiord Meadowbank shall be 
Acknowledged to have deserted the woi^ 
that can be said of a man, who, 
juncture, endeavours to sow discontents 
Ageist the Govemmdilt, by telling lul 


codhtryi^bh' that they are ne|lec?ted. 



pe(^, 
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pectedi from his speeches,' soihewhat like 
thedawnings of afl opposition, o^ginating 
in a (jiiarter still hi^e/than the Bench. 

To liord Grenville, another Of our late 
Ministers, I attribute all the praise that 
is due to a man, td^whom dature refused 
eviS'y ^ing but the power of persevcr- 
ance,i htit who, by the exertion of that 
hseful faulty, has obtained political in- 
struction enough to qualify him for a 
subordinate place in any administration, 
where detail only is required ; but. not 
to guide a State, constructed like ours, 
oh "a basis of liberal fi'eedoin. Higher 
he ought ihot to aim ; yet, by his activity 
oppodtion, it seems as if he Had not 
il^ndoncd the . hope of recoyerfhg all 
that he has lost. "Heaven grant that he 
hiiay be disappointed of his wishfes, if 
■such’ t^y del ’ V’"'' ' 
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the one whose return to pow^jr the nation 
ought to contemplates with the greatest 
apprehension ; ' and yet ,1)** 
obtain it has placed him at the head of 
an opposition, though opposition in a 
man who, like him, is so generally 
the wrong, of itself presumes rectitOue 
in the party whom he opposes. jUpon 
every occasion he has uniformly recom- 
mended the most violent measures, and 
has testified an abhorrence <rf every 
thing like pacific accommodation. He 
sets little v^lue either upon human life, 
or human; opinions, and hat^ liberty, 
the., militia, and the volunteers, as he 
loves despotism and a standing army; 
and finding, in the conduct qf the 
sent administration, the severest censures 
of hi» own, he has sworn their destruo 
ti®a; and thinks no instrument too, vile 
accom]»li^^,.|t Should .his 
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the man ^rho is to succeed, to their 
places ; for Cobbett’s pages, itbd 

their undeserved fate to escape the spo^d 
of the Pastry-cook^ will exhibit a faith- 
ful record -of sentiments, proving how 
rnuch fitter he is t(| be the Minister of a 
Despot, than of the mild Sovereign of 
Impei^ Britain. ^ 

In Lord Spenser, had he not been 
one of the promoters of the late war, I 
should have seen but little to condemn ; 

for much is to be ap^noved in his Ad* 

» 

ministration of the Navy. ‘.He took it 
with ^^-gies exhausted from the tot|fid 
of his predecessor Lord Chatktm, 
and rais^ it to an eminence which it 


never before attained. Through the 
whole war whatever efiected, with 


exceptions,’ was by the mstru- 


of the. Navy under his direo- 


tiom 


sindee4Vi^hieved glorions 



conduct 



conduct atone for his original i^iror in 
leadii^ trs to th® labyrinth of misery 
in which we ato now entangled, and 
from which there appears m> visible 
outlet. 

As to the other mimb^ of the 
Administration, they are but lit^ in- 
debted to notice, either in<jUvidi:i^ly or 
collectively; for as they always remained 
in the back ground, it wouM be cruel to 
draw from thence mately to exhibit them 
as objects of dctestathm. By yielding 

9 

theh plac^*to better men, and greater 
levisrs of then* country, they have made 
StoBie lit^atonement for their past errors; 
and as it is the only one they are able to 
make, we will accept it in eompositiqa of 

their debt, and absolve tb€»h like bank- 

, ♦ 

rupts &Qm ail future cliunis, provided d^y, 
tnakenolrashondcavours to ema^ from 
the vvl^ch 

to likve 
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same amnesty mig^ perliaps, 
have been extended to the ' j^ncipals 
of the party, had thej^ not foreclosed 
themselves of the benefit of such a grace, 
by their movement in obstructing the 
.measu^ of the pjesent odministration, 
^4: their ejBTdrts to render them as 

odiont ^ as they themselves >desen'c to 
be. 

* Some of ^em, indeed, have been too 
wis^ to appear openly in the ranks of 
opposition. like Sharp-Shooters they 
direct their attacks from** behind ’■ the 
Invert of trees and hedges; but they efape 
, 4i#cpvec^ by the smoke thaf surrouMs 
them, ahd the activity of the emissaries 
are employed in the fabrication of 
of which the " most copious 


has fiotved from a pen so long 




in ; that Mnd of work, as’’ to 
ai^^l^'any chi^ter/;io^' .which’/ his 

Register 
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Register no other ccaitribiitor th&n the 
person ,^v:^iOse name is prefixed, 1 should 
never have desceipded to Havf mentioned 
it ; for imprudefit must that contest be, 
where, from the meanness of the antago* 
nist, even victory woidd be a disgrace ^ 
but as Mr. Windham has 
imprimatur tp the sentiments cont^dned 
in it, and which appear so analc^ous to 
those which he has delivered elsewhere, 
as to leave no dcmbt of his paternity, 
they acquire an importance which give 
tiiem smne better title to our notice. 


lilr. Windham, to whom 1 return again 
mth pleaafiie,- is a gentleman who might 
be' read and heard without disgus^ if hc 
placed his gloiy- less in a defiance of 

* - ' ■' '"I 

common sense. No thesis, however 


to it, being too difficult for 
liirn^p attempt to support, and 

|nive been honour^l i^^i 
hi$ f and laborious 






hisi <#irts to recor-er the Hath^ to a taste 
Jbr berharous pastimes, with va view to 
invigc^te Ihebr As Rousseau 

acquired a reptttliUoii by his pwudoxes, 
so Mr. Windham hopes to obtain one, 
toqj but. great as his dexterity in per- 
pl^i^ truth may be, he is still far short 
of hk origmal, and will be late in arri* 
ving at aq equal eminence of fame, 
though he may meet all ^e odium at- 
tached to ^ endeamouTt 
To dmy him the litde merit which 
can result from eloquence,*not regulated 
by dkcretimit is to withold that which, 
if granted^ would speak very littlehihia 
praise, for if mere dk}qiimice eculd have 
isade a great miii^ Lord Epssiyn would 
Woi.have been So far reeved from^ ^at 


^tdlacterpnnd yet the best 
ev^ijlitde, and one which, 
■iwer^ifeeeeddd ia-,powwi|^'<rf,w 
Arnica td this #imtry, 




is it to talk well without tMnking 


justly! 

As Mr. Windham was one 6f the prin* 
cipal causes of our being alaimed into 
the late war, (not war only, but even sacb , 
contentions as any ways resemble 
being liis delight,) it is no wondeif that 
when the Peace camo which derived 
him of so pleasant a source of gratifica- 
tion, and, necessarily, preceded as it waa 
by the loss of his place, that we should 
find him among the loudest and most 
virulent declalmers against the adminis^ 
tratian, who have done him this doublO 
injury; accordingly he leads the oppo- 
sition in the lower house, and imagining 
that Ihll justice caoiiot be doim to 
speed^es $o excelleiit as his own, by a 
simple feport of the text, he has retamei 


a emiimenia'bil ill his service, whose 
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tp expound others whose jpetaphysical 
obscurity stands in need of illustration, 
to prevent the whole;^rom sliding into 
oblivion by incessant repetitions, and to 
vilify his enemi^. 

For this latter service, who so fit as the 
ISditor of the Folitichl Register? He 
had no delicacies to overrule, no scruples 
to subdue : he had do occasion to harrass 
inyjention for abusive epithets ; they were 
his, vernacular idiom, the patrimony of 
his birth, improved by education in his 
carlyyoulb, and perfected ip manhood by 
the production of twelve volumes the 
•most venomous libels that evear disgraced 
the press. Nature could not have sup* 
plied an instruiheni more appropriate to 
Mr. WindhamV pui^ This liopour* 
able office being conferred upon . Mrr 
Cobl^^tjAwell does he rep^ the jsionfi* 
den<^I^posed in him bvvthe with 
which he fulfils th« tnist. *: , 

""-Of 
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Of all the qualific^i^ns requisite to a 
Political i^oumalist, impudence is un-^ 
questionably the taokt useful? as it defies 
reason aud fact, and there is no convic- 
ting it to tlte humiliation of a blush. 

Without this power who could ha^i^ 
hazarded the strange dogmas which 
meet with in that factious print? such 
as that parliamentaiy proceedings ought 
not to be reported by the Press ; that 
the Press itself is a hurtful engine ; that 


a nationah bankruptcy is not only a de- 
sirable thing,** but an event absolutely 
neceisary tio the salvation of the countiy. 

■f- ‘ 

Indeed, he canies his indignation on ibis 
head so fa^, that he quarrels with the 
patriotic society fiat tfer endeavours to 


upnoKt the, funds^ even by a purchase. 
I sh^ld apprehend that this Cobbett 
tPiu^ iAMi pretty clear from any |Cnmii* 
n$i ■ i&iexibh'-f^h those ' Junds" 



be very ungrateful for the bSSnefits which 
they coaht upon him* 

His batt^riei aie Ifevdlled abo at evdry 
other operation of the. BwoIl Their 
notes are his abbbrr^otNS, iind there is 
leiuon to hpprehend, tibat in his further 
pnognsss in reform, e^n l^e precious 
metals, gold and silver, will bfe banished 
£rom the commonwealth ; and that, like 
that other lawgiver of old, he will be for 
supplying their place with some of his 
more precious brass. 

That commerce may be resigned to 
p^dition, we know to be the respeitahie 
opinion of Mr. l^ndham; and fodeed 
what share he may have bad* tfi the othw 
Mta of foncy edltalhed In that work, 
slid what Mr. Cobbetl^ it b rather dlffi* 
liilfid aiiBrtain, thoti^ we have rbason 
to hili^e that no sendmt^ isgili have 
Obts^'^ 'a<'-p]aoe th€i|iii,'ofiid^li'the 
Eight Hoii«^ahle Gentl^phh 

approved. 
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approved^ It is impcfeible however, to 
reconcile to such an idea the invective# 
uttered in the sdlae wpik, against the 
V^olunteer Army 'j Jot though they are 
not a part of our d^iee which he eon-^ 
templates with satisfaction, yet 
has condescended to enrol himself anici^g 
them, he, surely, would not consent that 
they should be stigmatized with the 
epithet of cowards, whom flagellatitlii 
only could persuade |o fight. Indeed 
X admit, tliat though this term be at first 
collectively a‘I>plied, it is afterwards 
«pialliibd by certain wholesome excep- 
tion, just suificient to obviate disagree-i 
able disciASsioa. In short, it is strange 
to diink, when a mad yb got Ms goose# 
quill m his hand, add is in a happy 
mood for ; reform, what havoc 


received oplnioi^f ho#- 


he i^^'’i»ritBh''%h^.away,'hlEe 
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With the feather, with pen he 

tinces plans of infaUi^ble I 

Of our present Pirs I pnee thought 

•not so favoural^y at prei^t. I con- 
sidered them Is'- 1 



i^ing the obcasional 
who preceded them ; 


since I find that they stand on more 


indepen^nt ground, and that they have 
bSSi honoured not only with the asperi- 
ties of lilr^ Pitt’s friends, but with the 
sari^ms of Mr. Pitt himself, I entertain 
a much better hope of them. 

The peace, their first measure, had the 
full approbation of toy aoul; tlsough 
iome doubt might remain of its pertna- 
nerfey from the enoinidus power of the 
enemy with whbm we had contended, 
the ambition of the chief Whp directs 
' I should^ imagindi^.lhat it 
^im^^'l^sideredjbynny'^ 
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tci'od into on the pm’t of our Ministers, 
with a most anxious wish to extend its 
duration, if they found our adversaries 
possessed of'the same amicable views, or 
to resume hostilities, if circumstances de* 

] Handed them. , Most deeply is it t@‘||f)^i 
regretted that they have so done; yf»t, 
short as the peace has been, it was well 
worth all the sacrifices made to obtain 
it, were it only in having freed the 
nation IVoiii the former unjust war, and 

thereby converted us from aggressors 

» 

into defenders. It has afforded to Eu- 
rope, by the naagnitude of our conces- 
sions, ail unequivocal proof of our pacific 
disposition ; and, which is of still more 
value, it has united us among ourselves 
(before divided) into one homogeneous 
sentiment, as to the equity of the con- 
test ii5^ ’^hich we are now eng^ed. 

, have other fruits been wanting 
from the pe^ce, as it has destroyed 


one 
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one %rmy of the enemy, and that not a 
small one, hy their enterprise against 
Saint Domingo ; put in peril their fleet ; 
^given a fatal blow to their reviving com- 
pierce; and drawn out of their cxche- 

f-y 

;kquer, much larger sums than the pillage 
ofHdnover can ever replace. 

Yet, had none of these advantages 
resulted from the peace, still there was 
found one, much greater, in the sixteen 
months respite from the calamities atten- 
dam on war ; iiappy interval ! for ot 
•all the evils with W'hich spankind are 
afflicted that doubtless must be con- 
sidered as the greatest. 

As to tlie objections to the peace, on 
xyhat W'cre they founded ? on the restitu- 
tion of the greatest part of our conquests 
to, the.^emy : but let it be remembered, 
thatmc^c conquests were, almosit all, ob- 
tained Atdtbout tlie effusion of bfood ; lin^ 

will, probably, be recovered again witli 

° : .r . 

equal 
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equal facility, whenever our disposable 
force shall enable us to look for foreign 
conquests : several of those, which we 
restored to the enemy, haying already 
returned to our dominion, and the rest 
waiting in anxious expectation 
grateful summons. . ^ 

But should it even cost us many lives 
and much money to get back again what 
we abandoned at the peace, still shall 
wc be enormous gainers by the sixteen 
months cessation oif colonial warfare, 
every month of which, had that con- 
tinued, would have ^st us more both in 
men and money, than will now be ex- 
pended on their re-capture. In short, 
we have gained every thing by the p^ace, 
but duration, which it was not in our 
pbwer to command, and lost nothing, 
but tte^ ajpprobatioii of Mr. '^indhiuEn 
and liqrd Gr^iville, not worth the. pos* 
sessing, 

The 
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The only shadow of an objection that 
could be paade to it, was with regard to 
the circumstances under which the peact; 
was made ; which, being precisely at the 
. ; j>eriod when the enemy had assumed an 
attitude tliat threatened us with an inva- 
sioh» SeetQe4 to intimate that it was the 
result oF our apprehension of the consi'- 
qnence. Possibly such an infcrcnct* 
might have passed in the mifid of a vain 
enemy ; but our Ministers are not re- 
sponsible for the conclusions w hicl) va- 
nity may suggest. They rennitted the 
experiment to another occasion, which 
is now arrived ; and I doubt not but, 
when tried, it will rccal the enemy from 
their error. 

We have reason to say, that the peace 
was received by the almost nnivcrsal 
approbation of the country. If theto 
were anjr - dissentients from the joy whi<^ 
that event inspired, their windoivi^ 

for 
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for their pervei-seness. Yet there were 
^omc, and though but few, they endea- 
voured to make up for the weakness of 
tlieir number, by the vehemence of their 
clamours. , 

They remind us that they forej^d, 
from the first, the consequences thjafe were 
to ensue from the peace, and assume 
much merit from the verification of their 
predictions. These prophets are very sa- 
gacious beings ; — they foresaw at what 
hour the sun ought to shine 1 ! 

Do they imagine that our Ministers, 
because their official situations bound 
them to a greater respect for decorum 
towards a person with wdiom they, had so 
lately made a peace, were without ap- 
prehension of its early interruption, be- 
cause their language intimated another 
ppiiiiott^ Do they think that all the 
possible dangers were not in their minds, 
because not always on their tongues.^ 

Insensate 
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Insensate conclusion ! Mr. Windham 
is too wise to make it, though political^ 
amnoyance being his object, he wishes it 
xtd be made by others. 

:The fact is, it was not so mudi the 
peace hated, as the peace-makers ; 
and even them they hate less, than they 
love their places ; for if tliey were en- 
raged only by the peace, they ought to 
be reconciled now that war is come 
again ; yet it seems they are as angry as 
ever; not because we have a war, but 
because they have not the conducting of 
it; being desirous, no doubt, of retriev- 
ing their characters by new experimraits, 
which are to prove that they are grown 
wiser by their miscarriages: and if it 
w-ere in a matter less important than our 
existence as a nation, it ilright be gene- 
rous to indulge them ; but, as it is, ire 
will remain as we are* under an aiwur- 
ance, that it is impossible to be wmie 
thaii we have been. 


But 
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But the short experience which we 
have had of our present Ministers, affords 
us better hopes. It tells us, that we are 
not likely at least, to be oppressed by 
vexatious laws, such as were enacted . 
under the ministry of their predecesf^,* , 
We have no suspensions of the Hab^s 
Corpus; — no sedition bills to silence 
animadversion on their misrule. Even 
Cobbett continues to emit his weekly 
libels, and no one ^inks of sending him 
to ^lerkenwell, though all acknowledge 
that his de&ierits might well entitle him 
to such an 'accommodation. When Trea- 
son stalked abroad, and conspired against 
the anointe^ J^ead of the Sovereign, they 
only were pursued to the scaffold, of 
whose guilt there could remain not' the 
vestige of ft doubt. Justice was satisfied 
with he? lawful victims, sparing some 
even of themi and left the, nation free as 
before. When rebellion had erected her 

standard 
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standard in the sister kingdom, and the 
streets, of her capital werp dyed with the 
blood of the chief of the law, even that 
horrid outrage, was incapable of moving 
our JMinisters ^tom the rectitude of their 
purpose. The guilty weie separated 
trdm the imprudent, the imprudent from 
the inndeent, and none suffered but upon 
the clearest conviction of their peers. 
How different this from the rigor prac- 
tised during the former rebellion in tliat 
unfortunate country.? If Ireland had 
been always thus temperately treated, 
we should probably, have heard less' of 
those violences which brought so many 
of her citizens to an ignoraipipus death. 

What have been the consequences of 
these wise measures ?— -The prisons go 
untenanted of state criminals we hear 
no more of corresponding societies, 
couching guilty purposes under the.jBpm-'- 
blance of reform. The laws being allow^ 

their 
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tlicir usual course, and lidcn feeling them- 
selves free as the constitution designed 
them to be, are a thousand times more 


attached to government than they could 
[)ossibIy have been undei||the rigorous • 
restraints imposed upon them dnr m^ Y 
die last war. The Sovereign moves 
now, as before, in the silence of discon- 


Uaited subjects. His presence is hailed 
witli acclamations of unfeigned jo3'. 
'I'he people are his guards, and I doubt 
not, but that he will find, in an army of 
his Volunteers (discredited as they are 
attempted to be) the same energies of 
zeal for !the defence of his realm, and 
the preservation of his sacred person, as 
he could do among his dotnestlpj^tten- 
dants. , ■ ' , ■' 


To' wliat^aro we indebted for this 
salutary change in the public mind, but 
to tl)^ mildness and true wisdom of the 
pp^ent Administration, who prefer ruling 
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hy the ordinaj^y maxims of the constitu- 
tion, rather than by occasional laws of 
repulsive severity, which alienated the 
affections of men, and rendered them 
indifferent ton a fate so bad, that it was 
hardly po^ible to be worse ! ! 

Yet thi^ are -the men whom we are 
called upon to expel from the adminis- 
tration, as if we were tired of being 
happy, and had cause to wish for a 
change. The shafts darted at them, it 
is true, are not many ; but those tipped 
with venom of unconimoh malignit} . 
Bach of the Ministers has in his turn 
participated of their calumny ; but the 
greatest portion of it has been directed 
to Mr. Addington, as to the most offen- 
sive object, from his holding the first 
place. 

They tell us he is wanting in capacity, 
and certainly his incapacity is prayed by 
the decency of the charge; but it 

be 
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bo remembered, that lyefore he was a 
Minister, he was a man supposed to be 
endowed with every talent that could 
recommend him to public regard ; and 
if his powers are now impaired, it is 
only what is usual when men arrive 
eminent stations, and have competitols ' 
who think they would better sr^it them. 
As the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, a function of no mean importance, 
and for which men of great abilities 
have ahvays been selected, he acquitted 
himself with a dignity, wisdom, and im- 
partiality, which so effectually conci- 
liated all parties, that it was difficult to 
say, whether he was most esteemed by 
those by whom he was elected, or by 
those by whom he had been opposed. 
Il more positive testimony be required 
in his fh^ur, it will be found in the 
panCj^j^ts of Mr. Pitt, by whom he 
was proj^sed for that chair; therefore 


we 
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we. are reduced, by that circumstance, 

. to the dilemma of admitting, eithcr^that 
Mr. Addington must have been a man 
of wisdom, or Mr. Pitt a fool, to have 
given his confidence to one who so little 
deseiTed it. 

■ But it seems that Mr. Pitt not only 
gave his confidence to Mr. Addington, 
the Speaker, but he also gave him his 
support and parliamentary influence after 
he had become Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and if he has since seen reason 
to withdraw it, it must have been for 
some other reason than* for the Peace, 
which he openly approved, or the present 
War which he approved also, and justi- 
fied. 

That Mr. Pitt should withdraw his 
friendship from Mr. Addington, on the 
score of incapacity, is therefore totally 
impossible ; but it is not impossible tliat 
he may hate discovered in a succ<^§or 

sbmetliing 



soinotliing that he would not have liked 
ill any man, but least so in one who, 
luivino; been brought forward, and ad- 
vanred, (as it is said,) by his means, 
might have been expected in gratitude 
to iiave abandoned the Treasury when- : 
e ver he was disposed to resume it. ACf' 
the worst, therefore, it can only be said 
that Mr. Addington is wanting in grati- 
tude. 

But gratitude is a virtue w'hich is not 
common in ordinary life ; let us not then 
be surprised i#it should be wanting in a 
statesman, where it never yet has been 
found, as history informs ; therefore 
Mr. Addington, if ungrateful, has as 
good a right to be so as those who have 
proceeded him in political life, even as 
Mr. Pitt, who, in the commencement of 
his career, has been accused of having 
conducted himself wdfli as little regard 
to hi^ obligations to Lord Lansdown. 

But 
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But as to the charge of ingratituu*.*, 
upon what ground does that rest ? on 
the circumstance of Mr. Pitt’s haVing 
given Jiis friendship to a man, whose 
higldy estimable qualities irresistibly 
extorted it ; and who returned it iv ith 
equal affection ; and when an equivalent 
is received, no debt can remain. As to 
the service rendered to Mr. Addington, 
by proposing him for the Speaker’s 
chair; certainly that was conferred more 
in regard to the interest of the house, 
than to that of Mr. Addington; for if 
not, if Mr. Pitt proposed a person to so 
important a station, whom he did not 
think the l^st qualified to fill it, he 
abmidoned his duty to an improper 
motive, and abused the influence which 
his station gave him to obtrude a 
person into the chair, which might 
have been betWSr filled by another; 
a conclusion which I imaging’ Mr. 

Pitt’s 
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Pius iViends will not be very ready to 
admit. 

As to the next step of Mr. Addington’s 
elevation, wliich was to tlie 'IVeasurv, 
for tliat I understand he was no further 
iiulebtcd to Mr. Pitt, than as Mr. Pitt, 
i)y vacating his seat at that board, gave 
Mr. Addington an opportunity to oc- 
cupy it. What motive Mr. Pitt might 
have had for so doing, is not within the 
compass of my cnquiiy, further tiian to 
assure myself that it w’^as not to accom- 
modate Mr. , Addington. I believe it 
lias never been suspected that he did ; 
at the same time it has ocen perfectly 
well understood, that Mr. Addington’s 
appointment did not proceed from Mr. 
Pitt, but from his Sovereign, who chose 
to be served, nett to be commanded. 

But if Mr. Addington had been more 
indebted than he reallv was to Mr. Pitt, 
for that appointment, it dons notfr>llow 

that 
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that lie accejited it in deposit M ith a, 
promise of restitution whenever demand- 
ed. Indeed had he so done, his engdge- 
inent would have been void, because 
entered into in contravention of a para- 
mount duty to the public, who have a 
title to his services, and have liecn ^o 
well satisfied witli those which he lia^ 
already performed, as to be little dis- 
posed to rflinquish their claim to otliers 
which they may hereafter receive from 
hini. 

It appeal's, tlierefore, frpm the above 
facts, if correctly stated, that Mr. Ad- 
dingtaa^s obligations to Mri Bitt are not 
of so high a nature as to impose on him 
the duty of an eternal pupilage. The 
addition of hiS name and talents, to the 
present administration, \^ould, no doubt, 
.if disemWrrassed from those cblle^ues 
who formerly urged him to his worst 
measures, have been accepted with plea- 

sure, 



sure; but ■when he thouglil proper '<> 
enpituiate for their collective return, it 
!s fortunate that his proposition v/as re- 
jected, as I am persuaded that even his 
powers may be dispensed with without 
loss or injury to the public service*. 



*' Sco “ Cursory Remarks upon the State of 
Parties,” where that matter is explained, and whcr< 
we are told that, previous to the acceptance of the 
present Ministers, they had the promise of the last of 
“ a constant, zealous, and active support.” 

The unsifer to the Curswy Remarks by " a more 
accurate Observqr,” docs iiot deny tire fact of the 
promise, but endeavours to palliate the breach of it. 

In the simple apprehension of the world, as well 
as in the Ci^^kstruction of statesineu, a promise of a 
syst^atic support of pny administration, goes to all 
their measures, as a systematic opposition means an 
opposition to all taeasurcs, which is generally verv 
honourably fulfillt'd. But the energCtlc adjuncts, 
“ constaht, zealou.s, and active,’’ remove ?aii doubt as 
to the hatur^ of the obligation, and , imply a pledge of 
® Pordial assistanc e. The quefstion, therefore, is. 
not whether an engagement to such a wide exient 
■Was ttftse or honest,, but whether it was made; and 
that it was made is admitted. It must be admitted 
also to have been broken; by Lord (henville imine 
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The talents of Mr. Pitt, if inferred 
from their consequences, as I have be- 
fore observed, are more fitted for dis- 
course than for action. In eloquence, 
indeed, he is unequalled ; but after ‘all, 
what is there so admirable in eloquence, 
as to entitle it to the precedence which 
it has usurped oyer all the other faculties 
of the understanding, which, if duly 
appreciated, are of inifinitely mor® value, 
as conducing to the happiness of socie- 
ty? at the best it is only a mind of 

% 

^lately, and by Mr. Pitt somewhat ktw : all this in 
the ordinary habits of political fidelity. ' 

The reader, M'ho is desirous of knowing ntorp how 
Hcgociations of that kind are j^nertdUy (^ducted, 
and, particularly, bow they w«re conducted by the 
father of Mr. Pitt, on a like occanon, may b«vc his 
curiosity g^dfied by a peru&d of Bubb l>od^gton’s 
J)iary, edited some twenty years ago. by a Mr. Wind- 
ham, not the Ex-Secretary at W ar, but another of the 
same name, who seems to have been a very himesi 
man,, with these appropriate mottos : . ‘ 

£t tout pour la Trippe.—i^&e//ei»s. 

And all for Quarter-Pay.— ' 

prompt 



prompt production, whicli, with the aid 
a flexible tongue, yields its contents 
with facility. It is not wisdom, though 
It may assume its type, and is more 
iittcd to rule a rabble than to guide a 
state. 

The orators of Antiquity were well known 
to have been the woret citizens of every 
state, and I believe those of modern days 
do not much degenerate from the original 
character. Of all the productions of the 
intellect eloquence' , appears *to be the 
most vendible. If it remains long in the 
market, it is "because too great a price is 
demanded for it, though it oftengets, at 
last, more than .it is worth. It is not 
among these minor or venal Rhetoricians 
that 3?d!r. Pitt is to be classed /'He is cer* 
tainly. much above all pecuniary price, 
but he is not above ambition! Some of, 
the wisest heads which this nation ever 
produced, never engaged any parlia* 

- meutary 
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nientary discussion whatever ; whilsr 
Cromwell, who is allowed to have been 
a nian of deep project, was never known 
to have uttered three sentences of com- 
mon sense in his life. 


If, therefore, this Quality of eloquence 
be'df^^* little real valued in the science 


of government, it is a sub ject of regret 
th^t the same bounds are hot prescribed 
to its effusions in Pailiament, as formerly 
obtained among the club declkimcrs of 
t^is town, who wcrc^der the salutary re- 
straint of the hammer ; for were that the 

. , < i 

case, the public business would be dis- 
patched with much more expedition than 
at present, and thought would have its 
due preference over words. Wise plans 
are'thc result of judgment and reflection, 
and are matured in the unruffled recesses 
of the Cabinet, not in the tempest of de- - 
bate ; for judgment digests its measures 
in silence: where most profound, it is 

/■ the 



tlic most taciturn i like the cummt of 
deep waters, Avhich glide tlu'ir course, 
Avitliout murmur or ebullition. Tlic real 
power of the understanding is diseo- 
v<'red by its palpable effects ; as wc re- 
cognize the perfection of the ■mechanism, 
in the simplicity of its structure, and fhe 
regularity of its movements; not in the 
loudness of the noise produced by the 
friction of its parts. 

In thp,t respect, how much superior 
are our present Ministers to those who 
preceded them ! Our ears are not impor- 
tuned by elaborate harangues, calculated 
only to perplex the minds of an auditory, 
nnd in their perplexity, to surprise 
sanctions to measures which would never 
have been obtained if their objects had 
be(^n distinctly discovered. 

Where has more effective wisdom been 
displayed thap jn the military organiza- 
tion of the .kingdom ? Yet was it tra- 

' versed 



versed longer tlian decency would permli, 
not only factious scribblers, but b}* 
others still more factious ; whose object 
being to embarrass, Care not at what in- 
jury that is to be efiected. They pre- 
dicted the total ruin of the country from 
the .pr0p^e4 modfe'of defence, though 
th|it ilo%iC^ *9 now considered to be 
so com|)l^ly eflfectual, as to excite ar- 
dent w»dies"^for the arrival of the eneln3^ 
'My wish is, that if they do come, it may 
:be in small numbers; for I hold the blood 
of my countrymen as being too precious 
to be unnecessarily expended, though 
victory were to be the assured result. 

During tlie shprt period that Mr. 
was possessed of the w ar dejiatrtment, he 
displayed ^ueh? ^ents in the develop- 
ment of bis plans, and in his defence of 
tjs^ ^^inst till altaeks, direct or ob- 
lique, #hich Hvere f^r their de- 

struction, as sheared ho^ mue!i< jdie na- 
tion 
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tion had gained by the change in that 
department, and that he was well quali- 
fied for the higher station which he now 
occupies. 

Of Lord Hawkesbury I have not oc- 
casion to say much ; both because he 
has been but little attacked, and because 
he knows well how to defend himself. 
His answer to -Mr. Pitf, on the subject 
of Mr. Patten’s mo^n of censure, was, 
pfl^rhaps, the most elw^pient reproof that 
right honourable gentleman ever re- 
ceived; and, 1 shall be much mistaken, 
if it readily escapes from a memory so 
tenacious as his, of impressions once 
committed to it. 

Of tlie navy, I can i^yer speak but 
with admiration. It effects all that the 
caution of the enemy permits it to ac- 
complish, notwithstanding the false and 
injurious reports vlucb were circula,^ 
at the commejQCement of the war, of tlm 

nullity 



nullity ot iluit purl ol (he tieitioniii force. 
It is to beovisliocl, however, that so imieh 
gunpowder had not been wasted in llu; 
boinbardnient of their ports, but that i< 
liacl betai reserved for th,e purchase of 
more substantial advantages. Of the 
J'irst Lord, who is now charged with its 
administration, I do not mean to say more 
than his merits deserve ; for I hear many 
murmurs hgainst him, on the part of those 
who, being a step or two lower in the 
profession, arc exposed to mortifications 
which generous spirits can ijl endure. I 
have besides some recollection of charges 
preferred against liiin during the late war, 
W'hich were ne\ cr reja-lled by any iargu- 
ments more satisfactory than a ministerial 
Tcto ; but as to the clamours excited by 
his reform of the naval arsenals, they 
confer great credit upon liim, so far as 
the reform goes ; and it to be re- 
gretted that it should extend only to the 

dwar! 
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ilwarf rogues of the State, and cease when 
it meets with gigantic dciinqiieiifs, top 
great even for enquiry, and much too 
powerful for conviction. Tliere arc in 
our red book numerous offices, with 
which many of our noble families are 
acquainted, that could be very conv6- 
iiientl}' spared from its pages, or. wffiich, 
being curtailed of their salaries or per- 
quisites, down to a reasonable compen- 
sation for actual services, would greatly 
accommodate the nation, and enable the 
minister to cKonerate altogether that class 
of inconies, which are now only favoured 
a smaller ratio of contribution. But 
this is departing from my subject. 

When I see sucli energy displayed in 
every department of the State, a$ was 
never before known in this country, and 
beliold men prodigal of their time, their 
money,and their lives, to avert the threat* 
ened danger, and. submitUag to such im- 
portant 
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portant sacrifices, from their confidence 
in an Administration whose rule is in 
liarmony with their feelings, I cannot 
conceal my surprise, or repress my in- 
dignation, at finding that there should 
be men so wicked, even at this perilous 
juncture, as to think o«ly of their own 
misetfible interests, and endeavouring to 
advance titem, by depressing us into 
doubt ^^nd suspicion against those, who 
ought to possess our entire confidence; 
since with them we must dtber sink into 
servitude, or rise in glorious i-victory. The 
same Old hacknied cant of opposition is 
now renewed, that has prevailed at|kll 
times, and sometimes but with too much 
effect, that the^ State is in danger, and 
will be ruined, if our Ministers are not 
removed from their places ; which is as 
much to say, iu plain English, Gen- 
tlemen, take us old Min^teii back again, 
and all will be 


Peplorable, 
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Deplorable, indeed, would it be, if 
this nation, formerly so exuberant of 
able men in every departiDcnt of science, 
should be now so barren of talent, as to 
have 'what there is of it, limited to Mr. 
Pitt and his friends, and not to afford us 
a second set of Ministers capable of 
conducting our affairs. It would be a 
libel on nature to accuse her of such a 
niggard partiality; and however dis- 
posed men might have been, on the 
first change of the administration to have 
doae her that injustice, I believe they 
are now very generally recalled from 
their error, to a lull i>ersuasion, that 
they possess in their present Ministers 
every thing they could ^ire, but the 
power of rectifying the mistakes of their 
predec^sots. 

Privations we musf suffer, but, in suf* 
fering, let it be p^llected to whom we 
arc indebted for them : that it is not to 

those 
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those vv’Iio iiro now in place, thouah they 

impose ihciii, but- to those who oeca - 

sioned the necessity, and entailed it as a 

legacy on succeeding generations. 11' w e 

owe five hundred millions, three liu mired 

of them were incurred by Mr. Pitt, li 

out taxes arc of that magnitude, as not 

only to extract from us all our comforts, 

but to oblige us to a rigorous observance 

of leiit throughout the year, it is the lute 

administration 'who have placed us in 

that distressing predicament. If wx cii- 

« 

tertain five hundred thefbsand armed 
men, thev are no more than the relative 
situation of France to this country now 
imperiously requires. In short,' wliaf- 
cver evils, we, npw suli'er, or hereafter may 
suffer, are to be fairly inputed to those 
who first raised, and then left us bufi'eted 
by the tempest : to the pilot who, in- 
stead of conducting the ship safely into 
harbour, as the song has falsely alleged, 

quitted 



^:ui({('(l iicr during llic storiii, and {aking 
1o l,xis cock-])oal, arrived safely at the 
('incpic [)orts, from whenee looking out 
'M'.d .seeing t]i(‘ vc'^sid yet escaped from 
''iiijiwreek, kindly proposes to resume 
the <-ominand, provided lie may bo ac- 
eompanif'fl by his old new ; but never 
.'^hall he have niv vole until acquitted by 
the sentence of a cOUrt-inartial, for his 

t 

tbrmcr dereliction ! nor even then, how- 
ever contrite he may j^pear ; for though 
penitence may atone for sin, it cannot 
inspire hope,' or afford a well-grounded 
assurance tliat our affairs would be 
better managed by' them than they have 
before been. 

No ! no ! let me not hive those who 
have been tried and miscantied. If I am 
to suffer the yoke, let it be from hands 
that impose it with little violence. Such 
are our present ministers. Their systeiri 
comprises nothing of vexation. In many 

instances 



iostanccs they have condescended oveu 
to public opinion; and wise have they 
been in so doing ; for, by slight sacri- 
fices, they have obtained the solid benefit 
of a chearful acquiescence to every mea- 
sure which it has been found necessary 
to urge to execution. 

This facility of concession has, how- 
ever, been made a subject of reproach 
by their enemies ; and the case of Mr. 
Home Tooke^s representative eligibility, 
particularly so to Mr. Addington ; but, if 
any single circumstance in the conduct of 
that gentleman, could have impressed me 
unth a decisive opinion of his tem}>er and 
wisdom, that alone would have done it : 
for supposing the tight of exclusion of 
Mr. Tooke to have been as clear in par- 
liamentary principle, as it was obscure 
and dttbiotis, yet as the precedents on 
which it was grounded were to be drawn 
from the remotestannals of tliat aBsembly, 

and 
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:nid in their application might have pro- 
(lust'd much licat in the houst'; it was 
hetter to get rid of the question, as lie 
did, by a delaratory law, wliicli estaldish- 
ed tiic clerical disability in future, though 
it left Mr. Tooke in possession of his seat 
for the short residue of the Parliament. 
Surely this was not too much to be done, 
even in respect to the feelings of a gentle- 
man, who, like the Partisans, is fonni- 
tlable in his retreat, aad whose extraor- 
dinary endowments would almost apolo- 
gise for the'' violation of au admitted 
principle. , 

That the late Ministry were "without 
any weaknesses of this kind must cer- 
tainly be acknowledged. . Never were 
they known to iiave relaxed from a jjur- 
pose which they had once resolved upon, 
in deference to the popular wish, however 
temperately expressed. They ruled as 
if they thought the true art of ruling 

consisted 



consisted in opposing every desire of 

tliG pcopl'^. 

Another objection has been made to 
Afr. Addington, that he is not of illus- 
trious extraction ; and many witty allii- 
sioiis have been made to tlie profession 
of his father. IVIr. Addington ought to 
feel grateful for the honour derived to 
him from a parent who adorned tlu* 
liberal profession which he practised. 
He was the friend of the father of Mr. 
Pitt, and his greatest solace when smitten 

(T 

with pain and affliction in 'the declining 
years of his illustrious life. But alas I 
what earthly friendships can resist the 
force of political competition ? IMr. 
Addington having the misfortune to 
please the King and the Pcoj>le; and, 
to become a Minister, must no longer 
indulge the hope of having the son of 
his fathers friend for his iiiend. The 
hereditary union is dissolved, and all 
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must 5'iclcl to the rankling jealously of 
state ambition ! ! ! 

But if not to be noble be a repi’f)acl], 
how long is it since the family of Pitt 
have escaped it? • Two generations Have 
not yet elapsed since that auspicious 
oj)och ; and the reproach to Mr. Adding- 
ton, if any, may easily be effaced by the 
same royal favour which advanced him 
tot the (whience ho mw iieeupies, and 
the ^miiy ^ Pitt the title by which 
they are liow dittanjliishc^^. 

Butixi ft Obuitry itich, as .this, where ta- 
lentsc^a| virtue have thdr due estimation, 
it necessary that Mr* Addington, 

he great, $hoi||d he a Lord. 
'Die father of Mr. Hit eould be 
little, but he was spsayewl^ less when he 
became one, tlian he had hee^ when a 
Commouef, An advance to ^ Peerage 
has generally heen^^nsidered as a retreat 

from 
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from utility, and an honorary superannu* 
ation, 

Another reproach has been made to 
]\rr. Addington, that, in the day of his 
prosperity, he is not umnindful of those 
u'ho were cnclearcd to him in his .youth* 
that he has remembered his friends, and 
promoted his relations. 

"VTliat brother, who was not destitute 
of tlic most natural feelings of humanity, 
ever refused so to dp when his friends and 

V 

relations were iik ii of talents andmerit, as 

tliose of Mr, iVddington are cpnfessed 

to be ? Has not every preceding I^linis* 

ter done the same r Did not My* Pitt 

provide for his brother r and does he Hot 

decline a power tiiat now courts him, 

» 

because his friends and relations are iK)t 
to part^ilvc it with him ? Did, not fx^rd 
extend his tenderness still furl her, 
.snd embraeing ti whole countrv with hi& 

fmtetual 
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fraternal anus, monopoIi 2 <j the patronage 
of three Kingdoms, and tlie two Indies 
to tlieir use ? 

Let us hear no more then of rc]3roaclies 
like these, wiiieh have no better founda- 
tion than captious malignity, or ambi- 
tious selfishness, eager to injure, but im- 
potent to eflect its desiie. I’ho public 
uill esteem Mr. Addiiiirton the more for 
Hlentrlying himself ^vith them, for par- 
taking their feelings, and respecting their 
jircjudices. One cause of (juarrel only 
they have wit^ him, and that is for ex- 
tending the influence of the crown ; for 
as the most valuable prerogative of a 
Prince is to be beloved by liis subjects, 
Mr. Addington has, within the short 
])('i'iod of three ye ars, carried that much 
I'lirtlu r than any of his jwedeccssors du- 
ring the late, or present reign, were ever 
able to do. 'I’he mildness of the present 
administration has conciliated the affec- 
tions 
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tions of the whole people to their Sove-r 
reign ; and i1 is in gratitude for the 
happiness w hich w'e enjoy, that I com- 
mit these pages to the press. Mr. Ad- 
dington knows me not, nor have I ever 
seen him b.ut in the Speaker’s ch;;t'.- 3 

am not within the reach of his remunera- 
tions were lie disposed to afford them to 
me. I am too unambitious^ to court 
distinctions, too old to solicit a place, 
and too rich to want a dinner ; and the 
praises which I give to him and his col- 
leagues, if worth any thing, are 'gratui- 
tously conferred, not jwiborned by a 
bribe. 


FINIS. 
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JF your principal friends and 
well-wishers have represented your eha- 
racU'r with as much truth as ability, and 
the portrait they liave exhibited be not a 
inert; design, without rescinblanee to na- 
ture, you will not consider every man as 
vour enemv, who will not, or cannot tlatter 

I * 

you* nor despise, nor resent any attempt to 
be of service- because it is free from servility. 

‘ • You 
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You must have observed, Mr. Addington, 
in the conduct of some of your prede- 
cessors, and you have doubtless remem- 
bered to your oM’n advantage, how nn])ro- 
fitablc and absurd it is to add insoleiuu? to 
power, and to think it a part ol greatness 
to be hated. 1 understand that you arc 
happier in your disposition, more manly 
in your friendshij)s, more generous in your 
sentiments, and that to the liankiu'ss and 
probity of your public character, yon join 
the virtues and the manners of elegant and 
domestic life — Ma> these ^ood (pialities of 
your nature, Sir, be neither corrupted liy 
honours and success, nor souretl by dis- 
ap])ointment and ingratitude ! 

The following reflections are int('nded 
with much good-will to you and your ad- 
ministration ; but 1 am far from promising 
that every page shall sooth your vanity, or 

promote your wishes, or coincide with your 

r 

opinions. I cannot be your friend < and 
y<jur flatterer too. 


] think. 
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1 think, however, that these remarks 
[will, perhaps, do some service; other- 
wise, in the present danger and incon- 
venience of our public circumstances, I 
should not think it warrantable to inter- 
fere. 


I have the Honour to be, 


Sir 




&c. See. 

A NEAR OBSERVER. 


London, Sept, 5, 
1803. 
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X HE surprise and consternation M’ith which 
tlic public received intelligence of the resigna- 
tion of his jMajesty’s late Ministers, in Febru- 
ary 1801, are not yet forgotten. Tlie state of 
tlie country afthat time, and in consequence of 
that event, forms one of the most extraordinary 
and memorabl; cpochas of its history. 

Fatigued, discouraged, and almost exhausted, 
with the etforts, e\ents, and byrthens, of nine 
years of the revolutionary war, it was in vain, 
that the nation endeavoured with straining eyes 
to gather a ray of hope in that vast hori 2 on 
where the Sun of Peace seemed set for ever. 
The Hashes of victory itself threw but a trem- 
bling and meteor light, too feeble to pierce the 
darkness that seemed to brood over Europe. 

Deserted by every ally (but such as were our 
burthen and our weakness) we had seen the 

subju- 
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subjugation of llic best half of the Continent 
ratified at Lune\ ille. The strcugtb, the spirit, 
and tlic cluiractcr of the House of Austria were 
subdued and broken; and its mutilated power 
removed as it were by tlic fabulous spell of an 
enchanter, from the Banks of the Scheldt and 
Rhine, to the distant shores of the Adriatic. 
The German Empire, a shapeless and inanimate 
mass, already mulcted and amerced of some of 
its fairest' principalities, awaited the consumma- 
tion of its fate at Ratisbon, in the silence of 
despair; while the King of Prussia, without a 
body of nobility, of prelates, or of magistrates, 
and appearing only to command his corrupted 
generals, and jacobin court, was glad to be 
bribed into a system which he had neither the 
courage nor the jjower to resist. So much wiser 
is it in the present constitution of the world, to 
seem treacherous, ambitious, profligate, any 
thing — than weak. 

Russia, who!?!;^ gallant armies had so lately 
combated, at our side, under the influence of 
her unhajipy Czar, and of the more insane and 
deranged spirit of commercial avarice and fraud, 
now^ appeared against us at the head of a mighty 
confederation in tlic North ; British blood had 
stained the channel, and the quarrel had been 
compromised without satisfaction or atonement 
by an evasive and disgraceful convention, signed 
at (Jopenhagen in the presence of our fleet ! 

Th(> 
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The rest of the Continent was France — Spain, 
Italy, Pieilinoiit, ^wisserlaiul, tlie courses of the 
Lower Rhine into the occ:ui, the Seven United 
Provinces, the Low .Countries were absorbed. 
13 y treaty or by terror, by ir.ilacncc or by force, 
they liad beeoinc members and dej)artments of 
the i^reat nation; tlieir slii’ps, their soldiers, their 
commerce, and thcir revenues, \\ cre at her dis- 
posal ; and a power so enormous as was never yet 
coneeiitrated by any leaLfue or confederation of 
indepeudent soveieie;ns and states, was now 
am:i''sr(l :‘i,,l ooin'ereted in a siuo^^lc irm; flushed 
with victory, ^!;'()a<le(l by (lisappoiritmeiits, and 
directed by rancour and ambition auaiust the 
shores of Great llritaiu. What jiart ot‘ ihe civi- 
lized world was there not in arms a'oiinst us, 
• • . . 
or preparing to arm, when the late ministers 

gave in their resignation? 

Was our domestic state more happy or serene, 
and our internal position more smooth and 
favourable fur the retreat of miiiinisters, weary, 
no doubt, of the iatigues of oifu'e, and cloyed 
with the <lurariou of their power? I throw a 
veil over the malady of our beloved Sovereign, 
who never gave pain to bis subjeets but when 

thev trembled fur his life. lint the fiiture his- 

%/ 

torian of this eventful era will make it his care 
to. dwell vipon a calamity which hgighteued 
every terroji' in our circuinsiaucc, and more iluan 
redoubled every otlier calamity. I'he arti- 
fices 
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fices of party and the unhappy success of so 
many expensive expeditions, had entirely dis- 
couraged and indisposed the country t('\vards 
offensive operations ; and the unfortunate orders 
which liad causctl the violation of the Treaty 
of El-Arisch, and (at the ex])enee of the mas- 
sacre of the Turkish army) detained the con- 
querors of Egypt in that important province, 
had created the highest distrust and dissatis- 
faction as to the conduct of tire war, and the 
capacity of the persons entrusted with it. The 
war itself, too, of which the true nature and 
character, had been early mistaken *, and of 
which the principle and objects had so repeatedly 
appeared to change, had now grown unpopular 
and hopeless ; witness the single di5>appqintment 
received at Ferre!, which caused more discontent 
and despondency than, at cailier periods of the 
war, had arisen fiom all our mistakes and mis- 
fortunes in St Domingo, Corsica, Qiiiberon, and 
North-ilolland. An expedition, indeed, was 
jjrcpared to retrieve our master-error in Egyj)t, 
and a fleet to assist our negotiations with the 
Northern Powers : but in describing the period 
I have undertaken, it \verc unjust to dissemble, 
that no minister c<»uld have been sanguine 
enough to expect their success. In the Baltic, 
a fleet had already appeared under the command 
of Admiral Dickson, to supptn t a demand of sa- 

* At Valenciennes and Dunkirk. 


tislactioii 
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tisfaction for the injury we had reeeived in out 
own seas, from a Danish frigate (the Freya). 
Tliatigallant Admiral however had no orders 
which could save him the pain of witnessing, 
and Lord Whitworth no instructions which could 
spare liirn the necessity of signing, a treaty of 
Adjournment, at the expense of some implied 
and virtual admissions *, which, in happier 
times, could never ha\e been extorted from a 
British Cabinet. As to the recovery of Egypt, 
even now that it has j)lcased Providence to bless 
the valour of his Majesty’s arms with such glo- 
rious success, it is impossible to deny the great 
inadequacy, shall I say, or the total incompe- 
tency of that expedition to its object ; or to 
think that it deserved or could have been 
crowned wit!) \uctory, according to human 
computation and probability f. These remarks 
are not voluntary, much less designed to mor- 
tify the vanity of any statesman, or to defeat 
the political post-liminium, by which the late 
Government now claims to enter upon the 
merit of that most happy and stupendous 
service; but it is impossible to describe Avith 
fidelity tlie period in iiucstion, without record- 
ing the truth of circumstances, and the just 
opinion and appreliensions of the time. I en- 

See the Convention of Copenhagen, ISOO. 

+ Vide Memoirs of the Egyptian Expedition, by Sir Robert 
Wilson. 

tertaiii 
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tertain great respect for the noble Lord, wlio 
was the author of the expetlition ; but I hope he 
will allow me, \ritliout ortcuce, to say,i with 
good Cuj)tain Fluelien — “ Uj»ou my conscience, 
Gotl Almighty did us some sci vicc."’ 

In tliis complicated predicament of evi! and 
despondency, with every part of Europe liostilc 
to our interests, and preparing to annoy us ; 
without a distinct end or remaining object in 
the war; our expeditions hopeless ; our burthens 
pressing and severe; our enemy llu^hed with 
insolence and success, and galled hy recent in- 
sult and repulse ; our Sovereign imli-^poscd and 
incapable of administering the aHairs of his 
government ; what hope or faint speculation of 
peace remained, wliat part of oar afj'airs ap- 
peared retrievable? Do I ovefeharge or distort 
the picture r I appeal to the memory of all the 
country, who am my^eIf a witness of its situa- 
tion and its despair ! 

It was at such a moment, that his ^Majesty’s 
late Ministers * thought i>roper to retire from 
liis service ; and that he was graciously jdcasctl 
to call Mr. Addington to his councih. The 
melancholy event, and the period ofdouljt, dif- 
ficulty, and danger, which iniciwcncd before 

h. Pitt, Vvlnclhain, and Dundas ; tliL* I/ji\l>Grcn- 
"'y nh-r, and (after what his Court, I brlicM*, <?dls, 
tV' ilPv, ar. lx rn klocutory or tw) tlu d ^^’Iianc-Uor 
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this and the other arrangements could be com- 
pleted, arc too painful, and too fresh in the mc- 
mor}^ for it to be necessary to relate. It was 
only upon his IMajcsty’s most happy and provi- 
dential recovery, that the nation could clearly 
Is now M'ho were his servants. 

It (jiiickly appeared, however, that the best 
understanding prevailed between the scceders 
and their successors, avIio were indeed re- 
proached with it as a weakness and a crime : 
but as the country dreailed nothing so much as 
falling under the conduct of INIessrs. Tox, (Irey, 
• and the party of the Opposition, it derived eon- 
solation from the panegyric of the new Minis- 
ters pronouneed by Mr. Pitt, in the House of 
Commons ; and from the certainty of their being 
firmly supportctl* by all the zeal, inlluence, and 
ability of their predecessors. 

The public felt all the hazard and difficulty' 
of their situation ; and the courage and self- 
devotedness with whicli they had succeeded 
"to the posts of danger, were tlie topics of admi- 
ration and applause. As yet no ambition liad 
discovered itself bold enough to envv a situation 
which certainly was not a bed of roses and 
honours which promised to wither before their 
bloom. The very character which was drawn of 
]Mr. Addington andhis colleagues, by the masterly 
hand of Mr. Pitt, was in no instance so worthy 
of remark anti approbation, as in the strong vir- 
tual 



tual confession it involved, of the difficulties 
and dangers of the situation in ,which he had 
left the government ; and the silent reproaches 
he evas indirectly admitting in the case that he 
could he supposed to have been capable of re- 
tiring at such a moment, without a perfect con- 
lidence and satisfaction, that the King had been 
able to supply liis place with a fit and suffi- 
cient government. Yet acc shall soon liml a 
very different picture, both of the Ministers 
and the state of the countrv, exhibited in tin; 
llousc of Comrnons, by the bosom friend of the 
right honourable gentleman. 

If the private character of the new Govern- 
ment, and the great sacrifice of ease, security, 
and permanent dignity, which the principal per- 
son had not hesitated to make*, exempted them 
from suspicion of vanity or ambition, in the as- 
sumption of stations of so much responsibility, 
yet as !\Iiii!sters their ability was untried. The 
resignations had taken the nation by surprise^ 
and a general sentiment of doubt and despon- 
dency jnevailed. So long accustomed to look 
up to Mr. Pitt, they thought that 'I'roy could 
he defended by no other arm. It was true, 
indeed, that his popularity had mater!.illy suf- 
fered by abandoning the reins of g<)V( ruMeiit in 
so questionable a manner at s.o teriible i . n.s' . - 
but posterity will judge what must li.ivc hc' u 
the attachment and affection of tin coo; :i\ 
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for that Minister, what its opinion of his talents 
and his virtues (while they were entire,) since 
indignant as it was at his retreat, it still regarded 
Ids advice as the best hope of the state, and the 
new ministers as firm and secure behind the ruins 
of his reputation ! 

Quanta — Roma fuit ipsa ruina docet. 

It could not however happen that this friend- 
ship and support sliould be entirely advanta- 
geous without any alloy or diminution. The 
party of the Old Opposition had taken occasion 
^o treat the government with affected pity and 
coiitempt, as the mere creatures or substitutes 
of their predecessors ; they pretended to con- 
sider the administration as in commission ; and, 
as far asf can be ^collected from their conduct, 
they had in truth so little opinion of its sta- 
bility, as to resolve upon giving it a temporary 
support and assistance, rather than press it too 
fast, and before they were ready to profit of it, 
to its inevitable dissolution. Under these au- 
spices did the King’s servants return to Parlia- 
ment from their elections. They had the con- 
fidence of tlicir Sovereign — the extreme good 
will and approbation of the public, but depressed 
by considerable anxiety and doubts of their 
sufficiency — the support of the resigners — and 
their own weakness to defend them. 

Of their own motive, conduct, and principle, 

B it 
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it is necessary to say a few, and but a very few, 
M'ords. They had not coveted their employ- 
ments, they had not intrigued for them, they 
had not obtained them by parliamentary or 
popular arts. Their sovereign, in a crisis of 
cxtreine exigency and danger, had claimed 
their services, and they knew their dut}'. Cut, 
in obeying the commands of their master, they 
had felt and ucrc deeply penetrated with the 
impossibility of serving him and their country 
in the great necessity of the time, if that vast 
mass of talents, information, and influence, over 
which Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville presided, 
were not only suddenly withdrawn from the 
support of his majesty’s government, but cou- 
A erted into an opposing, or even a neutral force. 
W hatever may be the dilhcHk’y and 'the deli- 
cacy, (for they arc extreme) of the point I am 
treating, I think it indispensable to speak with 
courage and with perspicuity ; and I challenge 
the illustrious persons I have just named to 
controvert the fact or the spirit of a statement, 
which it is important to the present, and to 
future ages, to place beyond controversy and 
dispute. I must take upon me, therefore, to 
aver, that his Majesty's most gracious offer of 
his confidence to Mr. Addington, could not 
have been, and was aot definitively accepted, 
until a solemn authentic pledge of honour had 
been given by the late i\Iinisters, for theii 

“ cox- 
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“ CONSTANT, ACTIVE, and ZEALOUS SUP- 
PORT.” I do assert that Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Grenville • did sacredly and solemnly enter 
into this exact engagement, and in this precise 
form of xcords — You think with Hamlet, “the 
lady promises too much 1 Oh ! but she ’ll kedp 
her word !’' 

It must not be concealed, however, that even 
at this very moment of inauguration, the public 
might have discovered some germs and seeds of 
future difference and dissention. There was 
something in the very promise of support, and 
hi the cliuracter of the parties, which, to a near 
observer, looked like an implied condition that 
this support should never cease to be necessary, 
and that ipinisters should never attempt to stand 
upon their own gfound, and their own merits. 
Those at least, who could best decypher poli- 
tical characters, made use of this key ; by 
which, reducing the mysterious contract into 
vulgar letters, they read plainly that the Minis- 
ters would be supported by their predecessors, 
just as long as they could be considered as 
weak, incapabld; and deciduous — as long as 
they could be hourly displaced they would be 
hourly upheld and assisted ; but if they should 

* Lord Grenville has been reminded of this promise more 
than once by the Lords Pelham and Hobart— but his Lordship 

leviter curare videtur 

Quopromissa cadunt et f omnia Pythagoraea* 
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attempt to walk witliout the leading string — 
if they should have the presumption to appear 
qualified for their offices, or to he succe‘'sful «n 
any of their measures — if they should dare to he 
firm, prudent, virtuous, or fortunate, or to lay 
any claim to any merit, or attempt by any means 
to j)rocure the esteem or confidenee of the coun- 
try, then these acts should cancel the agreement, 
as contrary to its spirit and true meaning, and 
they should instantly be treated as rivals and 
enemies ! 

'I he House of Commons, I think, at this 
time, must be divided into four or five parties. 
The IMinistcrs were as vet untried, and had taken 
their ground with singular modesty, appealing 
only to the future opinion of the public upon 
the measures they should pursue, and desiring to 
be judged of by their actions. The Old Opposi- 
tion, though bent upon peace, or pacific demon- 
strations, was now evidently neither unanimous 
in principle, nor united in tactics. Messrs. Wind- 
ham, Grenville, and their folloM’crs, wereadveric 
to peace altogether — Mr. Pitt, himself an host, 
supported Ministers openly, and perhaps offici- 
ously— -Mr. Pitt’s friends, Mirln>ut the trouble of 
a public principle, or rule of conduct, were con- 
tinually employed in decrying and discrediting 
the measures of Ministers, sneering at their per- 
sons, and foreboding their dismission. 

In this corner of the House, one continually 

heard. 
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heard, in loud whispers, of their incapacity 
and presumption in having taken their situa- 
tions, while, from another bench, they were 
openly branded as the mere puppets and substi- 
tutes of the persons to whom they had presumed 
to succeed. 

It appeared as if the friends of the ex-ministry 
would have liked better to hav^e left his Majesty 
altogether without a cabinet, and that for some 
reason or other, they would have preferred to 
see the kingdom ungoverned, and the King’s 
sides naked in the anarchy. A painful obscu- 
rity hung over the motives of the resignations ; 
the causes assigned were so far from obtaining 
credit with the public, and were so inadequate 
to the effect, that a noble Lord, connected with 
both administrations, and whose principal cha- 
racteristic and device are political prudence, 
had not scrupled to treat of them as “ myste- 
rious and the temerity of vulgar irresponsible 
judgments, proceeding upon the hint, had ^ 
unequivocally ascribed them to despondency 
and apprehension. 

When they heard the friends of a ministry, 
whose retreat they attributed to despair, accuse 
the persons of presumption^ M'ho had the courage 
to assume the guidance of affairs in their place, 
the public inferred that it must be presumption 
and audacity to entertain the least hope of 
saving the country, for they did not believe 

that 
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that things had of late been so wisely, or so 
prosperously conducted, as to render it pre- 
sumptuous in any set of ministers to ho'j)c they 
should be able to conduct tlie business of go- 
vernment with equal prudence, economy, or 
success. 

Had this sentiment been confined to these 
kingdoms, perhaps the ministers might have 
found no great difficulty in recovering the peo- 
ple from its effects. But unfortunately the same 
motives were attributed abroad to the conduct 
of their predecessors, whose retreat was consi- 
dered, both by the government of France and 
the neutral powers of the Continent, as a virtual 
confession of the inability of the country to 
persist in the war, so that they liad the misfortune 
to retire, and the new servatits of the Crovrn to 
succeed under the imputation that the former 
possessed no ability of making peace, and the 
latter no means of continuing the war *. Under 
these fatal impressions of the public mind, both 
at home and abroad, was I>ord Hawkesbury 
obliged to submit the first overtures for a treaty, 
which appeared to all men almost impossible 
to be obtained upon any terms short of ruin and 
disgrace ; but to which we were at length hap- 
pily conducted by the pacification of the ncu- 

* It was even believed that the late ministers had been 
long divided upon this point, an opinion which subsequent 
events appear to have justified. 
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tral powers in tlic Baltic, after the glorious bat- 
tle oif CoPEXii^GKN and by the recovery of 
Ibe Treaty of El-Arisch, which was the con- 
sequence of a series of unhoped-for vic tories in 
Egypt t- 

It is not my intention to discuss the merits 
of the preliminary or definitive treaties nor 
do I otherwise allude to these or any other 
public transactions than as I find them con- 
nected with the conduct or character of parties. 
It is fresh in the recollection of the public, that 
upon the peace a difference of sentiment imme- 
diately appeared amongst the late ministers, so 
serious and important as not only to authorize 
and confirm the opinion which I have said 
had prevailed. qf there having long existed a 
schism in their cabinet upon that question, but 
to make it appear for ever impossible for them 
to act together again in any political . union 
whatsoever. No parties, no principles could be 
more distinct and discordant, than those of Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Grenville, with their several par- 
tizans of the old ministry. The first gave his 
entire approbation and support to the treaty, 
the latter omitted no species or e.xcess of blame 
and condemnation. Indeed, in the course of 
the contention, a fact came out of so extraordi- 


* April 2d. + Alexandria capitulated September 2d. 

X March 2,5, 1801, and Oa, 1, 1801. 
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nary a nature, that although not strictly within 
the ])eriod to which I have confined this dis- 
course, it appears to me too much conilecteil 
with the object of it, and intrinsically of too 
much curiosity and interest, to be misplaced 
here, or any where. 

I have already adverted to the disadvantage 
under M’hich Ministers had been obliged to open 
the Treaty. The resignations were interpreted 
as signals of distress ; and the unfortuuate 
negotiations at Lisi.e, confined and circum- 
scribed every project or overture they could ha- 
zard ^ Could Mr. Addington propose terms less 
favourable to Bonaparte, than Lord Grenville 
had offered to Barras and Renhcll ? Would 
Franco, now that one half of the Continent lay 
prostrate at her foot, by the 'Freaty of Lune- 
ville; mistress of Egypt; and stirring up a 
confederation of Kings from the bosom of the 
North, accept conditions less glorious or pro- 
fitable, than we had offered her at the moment 
of one of her revolutions *, while tlie powere 
of Europe were unbroken, and ready to renew 
the war at our side? The projet of Lisle 
therefore was a circle, out of which the suc- 
cessors of Lord Grenville could not tread, and 
tliey could no otherwise liope to obtain even 
tliose terms in the prcsejit predicament of the 

* September 4, 17.07. 
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country, than as they had been demonstrably 
iilferior and inadequate to its condition, at the 
time they were offered. 

Notwitlistanding that so early as the treaty 
concluded with the Court of St. Petersburgh*, 
the great talents of Lord Grenville had been em- 
ployed upon a speech and a pamphlet, in which 
he endeavoured to oppose, discredit, and stig- 
matize, with every species of acrimony and con- 
tempt, those Ministers tov'homhe had so lately 
engaged his constant, zealous, and active sup- 
port, the public now beheld with something 
more than astonishment, the same powers of elo- 
quence, the same industry, and the same spirit 
exerted to induce Parliament to pronounce a 
censure upon a treaty of peace, draAvn up upon 
liis OM'n model, and almost copied from his own 
hand ! During these discussions, Mr. Wind- 
liam, who now took the lead in the opposition 
in the other House, made the important confes- 
sion, that lie had always disapproved of the pro- 
ject offered by his Lordship to the French Di- 
rectory ; and had always condemned these ne- 
gotiations m his mind, to which, as a member 
of the Cabinet, he had outwardly lent his name, 
credit, and responsibility, and wliich he had 
constantly defended in Parliament. Neither 
did this confession appear officious hut indis- 
pensable ; for Mr. Windham felt the glaring 

* June 5, 1601 . 
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inconsistency of opposing the peace, and ap- 
proving of the project. He knew tliat the basis 
of tlie Treaty of Amiens was traced atTistfe; 
he knew that it had been made more favour- 
able for this country, under circumstances more 
unfavourable; he knew^that his colleagues had 
not hoped to obtain the whole of their projet ; 
and that in every negotiation something must 
be abandoned, and something conceded from the 
conditions of the overture. He knew that if it 
were contended, that he and his colleagues 
AvouUl not have departed from their projet in a 
single tittle, it followed that it had not been a 
project, but an ultimatum; and that a courier 
had been more properly charged with it, than a 
^linister Plenipotentiary. Before, therefore, he 
would venture to condemn Lord Cornwallis's 
Treaty, with just regard to his own character 
he took care to disclaim and disavow his part in 
Lord Alalmsbury’s Negociation. Do I con- 
demn the right honourable gentleman for this 
conduct ? not certainly for leaving all the ho- 
nour of the negotiations at Lisle to Lord Gren- 
ville; not certainly for protecting his own repu- 
tation, although in so doing he shewed little 
regard for that of his noble colleague, in the late 
Cabinet and present Opposition, Avhose incon- 
sistency he wa.s cruelly holding up to derision ; 
but I confess, I am at a loss to conceive, Avhat 
greater necessity existed now for his censuring 

the 
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the peace of Amiens, of which, the guilt and rer 
jroach (if there were any) did not attach and 
were not imputed to him, than he could discover 
in 1797, when his just portion of the opprobrium 
of the negotiations at Lisle,was openly fixed upon 
his head. I have heard this gentleman applauded 
by his friends to the very echn, for his consist- 
ency and manliness of conduct. Doubtless, by 
the side of Lord Grenville, Mr. Windham has 
some advantage ! but positive qualities are nei- 
ther dependant upon comparisons nor contrasts, 
nor is a man therefore a dwarf because he hap- 
pens to stand by a giant. As Mr. Windham is 
now at the head of a party, and of a great 
political principle, it may be fitting to enquire 
a little into thg truth and warrant of a title so 
high and so rare ! 

Is it consistent (with what is it consistent) to 
oppose a measure in the Council, and approve it 
in the House of Commons ? To appear for peace, 
and condemn it ; to defend negotiations, and 
lament them ; to think war only can save the 
country, and be part of a ministry eternally 
straining after treaties r Is it consistent to have 
been silent at Lisle, and vociferous at Amiens — 
to be neutral in power, and violent out of it — 
to conceal opinions as a Minister, and promulge 
them as the head of a party ? — Are these, I ask, 
the qualities and distinctive marks of a man 
of place — a man of time — a man of circumstan- 
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ces — a man of convenience — or the masculine, 
firm, consistent, unalterable character of Mr. 
Windham ? ' i 

In pursuing the subject of these remarks, wc 
sliall have the misfortune to see the right ho- 
nourable gentleman in full fruition of his vow, 
and the kin.,dom replunged into a war, which 
no policy, no human prudence, no moderation, 
no forbearance, could advert. Shall we find him 
consistent then ? Shall we hear his voice cheer- 
ing tne country, inspiring confidence in the 
government, heroic ardour and self-devotedness 
in the people.^ Shall we behold him anaying 
the forces, balloting the militia, calling out the 
volunteers.^ Will he impose silence upon the 
factions by his eloquence, banishing delays, 
and conquering obstacles by the vigour of his 
mind ? Giving the lesson and example of pub- 
lic ^drtue, and acting the glorious ]>art of a 
patriot-statesman, the disciple of Burke ? 

The Ministers were confident of having de- 
served well; they had obtained a peace for the 
country, beyoiul tlie hopes of tlic viscst and 
the most sanguine of their well-wishers, and 
they had arrived at it by the gate of victory 
and success. During the short period of their 
power, the battles of Algeziras and Copen- 
hagen had crowned tlie rostral column, and 
completed the glorious blazon of our naval cn- 
terprizc and success. But the recovery of the 

treaty 
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treaty of El-Arisch, in consequence of the de- 
cided superiority of his Majesty’s troops and 
^omtnanders over the pretended invincible gene- 
rals and armies of France, gave a character to 
the peace, more desirable, more incalculably 
valuable, than Malta, Trinidad, Ceylon, or all 
the territorial acquisitions which could have 
been obtained by the utmost happiness of diplo- 
matic ingenuity *. 

It has been already observed, that Mr. Fox, 
and the whole of the Old Opposition party, as it 
is henceforward to be called, thought it their 
.policy to approve unequivocally of the peace. 
Ilorv could they do otherwise ? They had uni- 
formly invoked and demanded j^ace at every 
expense and at every sacrifice ; and they had 
determined besi^les to give a little encourage- 
ment to the substitute administration, in the 
hope that it might open the way to a better 
understanding in certain cases, and at any rate 
for the satisfaction of mortifying the resigners, 
and rendering their promised, but always equi- 

* I shouUl, (with more leisure) have little hesitation in main, 
taining the paradox, that at Amiens it would have been possible 
to render back more to the First Consul and his allies, after 
our victories in Egypt than before them ; because, from hence, 
forward, our established superiority in the field, as well as 
upon the ocean, enabled us to risk more without palpable 
imprudence, to confide more in ourselves, and less in distant 
fortresses and external defence ; and, finally, to try the 

Grand Experiment of Peace," with better auspices, and 
more certain resources in ourselves. 
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vocal assistance, less important and meritoriouSj 
I do not know that it is necessary to the present 
subject, for me to occupy much more of tlie timj^f 
and reflexion of the public upon the state and 
politics of parties, at this period. It is possible 
some individuals * had deeper designs and clearer 
objects in view. But as brevity is a great part 
of my design, I think this short recapitulation 
will be sufficient. 

Mr. Pitt unequivocally approved the peace — 
Mr. Windham, the Grenvilles, and their adher- 
ents, as decidedly affected to lamentand condemn 
it — while the personal friends of Mr. Pitt, and ■ 
the members most attached and devoted to him 
by the habits of private life, took the liberty of 
disclaiming him for their leader, and indulged 
in every species of rancour, maljoc, and hostility, 
against the person who had had the presumption 
to fill his vacant place in the Cabinet. Of this 
party, Mr. Canning, if not the founder, had the 
reputation of being the leader ; and as I have 
now arrived at the dissolution of the last parlia- 

* Mr. Tierney has succeeded. Reports have not been 
wanting, nor do I believe that Mr. Grey and Lord Moira 
would have proved inexorable if any onjerturei had been made ; 
but, the fact is otherwise. It is to be observed that Mr. 
Grey, had taken many occasions of distinguishing his parlia.^ 
mentary opposition from that of Mr. Fox. Wuh regard to 
Govcrnmenc, as connected with panics, the friendship of Mr. 
Pitt, and his return to the Cabinet, were its favourite, and 
{I imagine) iuexcL^iW reliance and desire. 
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ment *, I take the opportunity of submitting a 
reflections upon the influence they had upon 
nublic opinion, the doubts, anxiety, and spe- 
culat'.dn which they nourished and kept alive, 
and the disagreeable insinuations and suspicions, 
they originated against the purity of the high 
character, M'liose wishes and interests they were 
supposed best to understand, and to whose per- 
son they were exclusively devoted. 

It appeared from the eager resentments of 
these zealous partizans, in the first place, that 
they disapproved of the conduct of their patron, 
in having resigned the seals of his office ; — 
and that with his place he had lost that in- 
fluence and authority over their minds, which 
had hitherto commanded their approbation or 
acquiescence ; jjhat they chose now to think 
and speak for themselves, to condemn his ar- 
rangements, to ridicule his friendsliips, and to 
attack the measures, and the men he sup- 
ported. Then again, as it is the nature of 
uncertainty, it seemed as if this support could 
not be perfectly sincere, or very durable, in 

* The differences of opinion upon the peace-establishment 
arose so implicitly out of those upon the peace, that they nei« 
thet fltered or discovered any thing, that I am aware of, in the 
state of parties. Mr. Fox and Mr. Bankes would have been 
contented with the usual degree of force and preparedness. 
Mr, Windham and the Grenvilles sounded alarm and arma- 
ment, The Ministers, as usual, took the middle course. 

which 
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which the persons most solicitous of his favour 
could not be induced to concur ; and it was 
thought incredible that Mr, Canning, in pa - 
ticular, distinguished by his tricndhbip and par- 
tiality, should rebel against his benefactor ; and, 
at the moment of his retreat, fall sutldenly into 
mutiny and revolt ! The public could not, there- 
fore, be brought implicitly to believe cither that 
the acceptance of the new Ministers itself, or at 
any rate the credit and popularity which they 
hatl ac(|uired by the late happy events, were 
altogether agreeable to Mr. Pitt. 

It was oUserved, that at tlie veiy ont',et, his 
confidential fiicnds, his Pyladcs and faithful 
Achates, had felt clisappointineut in the very 
circumstance of tlie King’s having been able to 
find another JMiuister at all [ Put lhat this 
Minister should dare to appear worthy of his 
Majesty’s confidence, ami to carry on liis af- 
fairs wdth ability or success, appeared an un- 
pardonable injury and a crime ! 

If I w'ere as certain of not giving offence, as 
I am free from intending it, and of being as 
little suspected of a llattery, as I am ineapahlc 
of meaning one, I would venture to ask of 
Mr. Canning himself, for whose agreeable 
talents and private worth I have as much 
respect as any man, whether it were possible 
for these inl’erences and conclusions to have 
escaped his own good .sense and sagacity ? 

Whether 
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AVhetlicr lie did not feel that he was throwin(_<- a 
suspicion over the candour and sincerity of 
Pitt*? and in case that any possible mea- 
sures of the present IMinistcrs, at any future 
time, miijht eow/ie/ the comciefice of Mr. Pitt 
I to withdraw his promised support from them, 
and to take an active part in opposition to them, 
wlietlier he did not jierceivc that he was iinder- 
miiiini?’ and de.stro\ ino; beforehand the convic- 
tion and credit of the country, in the compul- 
sion of his right honourable friend's conscience? 
Whether he did not perceive that he was cx- 
p,osing that late, contingent, constrained, and 
possible opposition to the suspicion of system, 
preconcert, and policy ? 

I would ask of iMr. C’wmng whether it were 
not too gteat a swbjnissiou of his larc talents and 
acquirements, to appear a mere partizan and 
stickler for the House of Grenville? Whether 
he can look back with satisfaction hereafter, 
from the proud eminence to which one day' 
no doubt he aspires in the councils of his 
country, to the debate of No\'. 23, 1802, when, 
blinded by’ recent hatred and party zeal, he 
asserted, that the “ state in ichich the late 7iun}s- 
iers left the country, xcas the reverse of calami- 
tons ?" “ That there nex'cr xcas a situation 

* Mr. Pitt has since been exculpated upon this point by Mr. 
Canning with great clotjucnce, but imperfect success. Vide 
Pari. Reg. Dec. 8, 1802. 
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which a [forded more temptation to the wishes 
or ambition of those xvho were proposed to su 
ceecl them that nothing could be more deslr^ 
able than the succession obtained by the present 
JJ inis ter*," fc. Surely tliere may come 

a time 

Magno cum optaverit emptum, 

that all these things had been unsaid, whicli 
were contradicted by the conscience of every 
hearer, and will be eternally disproved by the 
history of the country. 

1 would ask of Mr. Canning, (for whom I 
repeat that I entertain a considerable degree of 
respect and good-will), whether, in the dilfcrcnce 
and distinction vith which he has , always 
afTectcil to treat his noble friend, Lord llawkes- 
bury, hi was pleasing the c-lcl ministry ? and 
wbcthei bis personalities towards Mr. Addington 
did not lead him in these civilities to mortify 
Lord Grenville? Jlut if his regard for Lord 
Hawkesbury could conquer the fear of offend- 
ing Lord Grenville, why might not his regard 
for Mr. Pitt have overcome his antipathy to 
Mr. Addington t? 1 would ask whether he could 
feel no repugnance at becoming the instrument, 
(I will not say the machine) of other persons ? 
If the delicacy of his feelings were quite satis- 
fied as to the justice, the honor, or the decency, 

* Vide Parliamentary Register, Nov. 25. 

f Vide Debates, December 2d. 

9f 
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being the organ of their hatred, their 
fu)y, their pride, disappointment, and rancour, 
against gentlemen with whom he had long lived 
in habits of political and private intimacy, for 
.whom he had professed friendship and esteem ; 
against Mr. Addington, the bosom friend of 
his patron, and against Lord Chatham, his 
brother ? 

I would ask of Mr. Canning, whether he felt 
'lo cruple or compunction for himself, and if 
lie had not discarded all respect and mercy for 
the feelings of Mr. Pitt, when he consented to 
become the chief of the satyrists and scoffers 
of a cabinet, of which Lord Chatham was the 
president ? and I would ask him whether he had 
been juster to liinTsoIf, and to his own just pre- 
tensions and character, than we have seen him 
to the sensibility of his friend and patron, when 
he condescended to become a hero of squibs 
and epigrams, a leader of doggrel and lampoon, 
a power in the war of abuse and invective, an 
instrument of Mr. Windham, and an auxiliary 
of Cobbett ? 

A great part of the summer of 1 80G, was taken 
up with the general election, in Avhich the mi- 
nisters had formed the singular resolution of 
using no influence, or interference whatsoever. 
In the mean time, the First Consul of France 
was pursuing a course that must have been ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to Mr. Windham, and the 

• band 
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of gentleman, whom the Monitcur ha''l 
])()iitely christened llic “ war-faetion." lint 
upon these topies, 1 permit myself to say no 
more than 1 conceive to he necessary to keep 
lip the thread of the particular subjects under 
iliscussion, When I’arliament re-assemhled*, 
the aspect of foreign affairs, was far from [iro- 
mising tran(|nillity. The government in the 
'J'huilleries had proceeded with violence, and 
Avithout an attempt at dissimulation in that 
train of encroachment, from which, even during 
the negotiation at Amiens, it had not been 
able to desist. I need scarcely mention the 
names of Piedmont, Ioanna, and S\\ isscrland. 
Tile IVcneh troops liad not been withdrawn 
according to treaty from flic territories of the 
Batavian llepuhlic, and some of the cessions 
on our part in the 'I'reaty of Amiens remained 
unexecuted. 

Itliad also heeouie necessary for ministers to 
place in the Kings mouth, an assuranre that 
iiis JMajest}’ would continue to keep a vigilant 
eye upon the affairs of the C’outiuent|. — There 

Aras 

* Novembers, 1802. 

f In my intercourse with foreign powers, T Iiavc been ac- 
tuafjclbv a sincere desire for the maintenance of peace. It is 
neverthelfK'ii, impossible forme to lose sight of that established 
cind w ise system of policy, by which the interests of other 
states aie connected w ith our own ; and 1 cannot therefore be 
indiiferent to any material change in their relative condition 

afid 
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was, I bc-llcve, but one opinion upon this point, 
til, it it was a (liquified and becoming proceeding; 
at least it did not appear e>;pedieut to any of 
the parties I have described to find fault with it. 
It was considered as a solemn but a temperate 
protest against the ofl'ensive and insulting as- 
sumption of the OHicial Paper of the chief magis- 
trate of Idancc, who was evidently attempting 
to discredit and dishonour ns in the courts of 
Europe, trying the spirit of tlie country, and 
the extent of llie patience and forliearauce of its 
govermnent, by avowetl and authenticated pre- 
tensions : asserting, that at the late peace we had 
consented to w ithdraw ourselves from all conti- 
nental interference and connexion, and to con- 
iine and circumscribe our political cares and im- 
portance to our oAui island and its dependencies. 
It may be asked why 1 have tliought itncccs- aiy 
to state this circumstance so purticulaily, seeing 
that no division or new disco\cry of parties n as 
the result of it? INIy excuse will be, that this 
paragrapli of his Majesty's Speech is a co.npleic 
answer to all those paltry and futile accusations 
Avhich have been preferred against ministers, for 
having concealed tlictruc stale of alfairs, during 

and strength. My conduct will invariabi}' be regulated by a 
due consideration of the actual situation of Euroyj, and by a 
watchful solicitude for the permanent welfare of rny people.’' 

liis Majesty’s Speech, Nov. I so-!. 

the 
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the discussion of the bill for the relief of the 
Prince of Wales; upon \dhch occasion they pe 
accused of having given a false representation 
of the probabilities of the permanence of the 
Peace. — The interval between this message and 
the 8th of JMarch, is but three M'eeks ! the whole 
complaint and charge are confined to three 
weeks ! But surely government did not encou- 
rage too sanguine a hope of the duration of 
peace, M’hcn they described it to be “ an experi- 
ment'’ — when they said it had “ left the Con- 
tinent ill an unsatisfactory state” — when they 
asked for “ fifty thousand seamen for the de- 
fence and security of our own coasts.” — Really 
if there exists an individual who ever did con- 
fide in the duration of the late peace, I would 
counsel him to keep his own secret. It Avill be 
in vain to cliarge his drivelling as a crime upon 
other men. lie is N ature's fool, and not ]\lr. 
Addington's, 

At the opening of the new Parliament, it, 
quickly appeared that the reflexions of the re- 
cess, and the philosophy of the summer had di- 
minished nothing of those violent passions which 
had disturbed the features of the resignation, 
and made the voluntary act of the late ministers 
look like constraint and disappointment. Their 
desire to return into the offices they had quitted, 
as it now appeared, under some error or miscon- 
ception, was no longer dissembled, and tlie 

houses 
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.houses of parliament seemed to have changed 
tncir constitutional character and office for 
comitiaand hustings, where our Peers and repre- 
aentatives, regardless of the King’s prerogative, 
were occupied in daily canvass Ibr the seats in 
his cal)inet. The Lords Grenville*, Spencer, 
and Carlisle, without the smallest colour or care 
of dissimulation, held a language which openly 
pointed out to the executive government to take 
back the minister who had resigned in 1801 . 
This w'as the design of every motion, the bur- 
then of every amendment, the conclusion of 
every harangue. For this object, every sj>ecics 
of despondency was again carefully spread 
amongst the people. The linances were decried, 

and the sfatemeyts of the Chancellor of the Ex- 

# 

cheijuer disputed — even the resources of the 
country were attacked. For this the conduct 
of government was .rraigned in all its foreign in- 
tercourse, and the crimes of IJonaparte jn ejiostc- 
rously transfevred to Mr. Addington. F'-r this, 
the Admiralty wars reviled and calumniated, and 
those just and salutary reforms in the dock- 
yards, which will carry down tie rictorious 
name of St. Vincent to posterity, with every 
character of public virtue and .',e\otion, repre- 
sented as cruel persecutions, lor this, the •‘in- 
surrection of jobbers” in the dock-yards was 
abetted and defeuded, and the rebellion of 

* Debates, Dec. 2. 
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boards and departments enconraged and prOf" 
nioted. 

It has been said, that 

Lc lour (run nouveau rciini c.st h join ties ; 

butitdocs not ap])Car that the late ininistci.s had 
any complaints of this nature to |)n'fer. It is 
true that the mass of political gratitude^ whieli 

apt enough to become inert and dull, was here 
set to work by a j>roper infusion of hope and 
speculation, and that the return of the old minis- 
try, which was still as eonfidentiy broked for 
as it was strenuously attempted, might have no 
little share in reminding so many honourable 
members and conimisnioncrf! of theii' orindnal 
obligations. Perhaps in only .oiie point of view 
was the position of tlie Ministry more difficult 
than it v'as rendered by this spec/iluinc ^rali- 
tuik, and that was by their own real regard and 
adherence for some of their predecessors. 'Inis 
sentiment they had allowed to eripjile their de- 
fence in the debate upon the peace of .Vniiens, 
and to preclude them from going into the state 
of the nation, and recording the unhappy cir- 
cumstances of the country, at the time that tlie 
caie ot its affairs dev’olved upon lliem j and this 
sentiment always led them to hope and desire 
the return ot Mr. Pitt into the Cabinet, and 
that lie w ould one day form a part of tlieir admi- 
liistiation. It is not, intlccd, to be wondered at 

that 
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that this attachment and atFection, the lial)it of 
all Ills life, should still prevail in the bosom of 
l\Ir. Addington, and it could only be lamented 
if it were not re turned with the same warmth 
of sincerity, and the same constancy of friend- 
ship. 

The first part of the Session shews us INIr. Pitt 
courted by both parties, the object of their coin- 
nioii worship and desire, scveralh' invited by 
each to strengthen or overthrow the Ministry 
Arbicb he had himself installed by the stroi;gc?,t 
culogium, whose measures he had individually 
su])])ortcd, and who had committed the single 
crime of appearing to justify and deserve the 
characters he h;ul given of them. 

It were curiofls»to consider what inducements 
could have been suggested by the eloquence 
and ingenuity of Lord Grenville, to prevail 
iij>on his right honourable relation to abandon 
them ! It cannot be supposed that he urged to 
Mr. Pitt the care of consistency and regard to 
his own rcjnitation ! That he argued that it 
was incumbent upon him, or becoming, to de- 
sert the ministry, because he had promised to 
support them, or because he had applauded the 
measures and the jn inciple of their administra- 
tion. One cannot bring oneself to imagine, that 
the noble Lord represented to him that he ought 
to join ]\ir. Windluim ainl his lordship, because 
they were bent upon immediate war, Avhile ]\fr. 

Pitt 
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Pitt himself was tlecidctl to prolong peace to the 
last moment of eiu!urance. It is more natural 
to enquire what arguments his gieat abilities 
could invent to gain over his right honourable 
cousin, Vi spile of those circumstances ; by what 
address he could keep them out of his eye ; hy 
what consummate policy uiul skill he could lead 
his mind away from them, Mhilc he ])resented 
those iiiducenicnts (u hatever they were) private 
or public, of ambition or consanguinity, by 
which he was at last crowned M'ith success in 
this cxtiaordinary negotiation. I confess, that 
if ail}- s'Mgic thing eoidd make me regret, at this 
juncture, the absence of his Lordship from liis 
Majesty’s councils, it would he the conviction 
which this circumstance presents of the unparal- 
leled skill and ability, and of the absolutely un- 
rivalled powers ol'liis mind in this science of ne- 
gotiation. I have not forgotten his Lordshij)‘s 
letter to the First Consul o:' France ; but the di- 
plomatist who coidd persuade iNIr. Pitt upon this 
occasion, appears to me the sole Minister capable 
of converting no!ia])arte ! 

In tlic mean time, notwithstanding the open 
recoinincndatioiis, or rather dictates for his re- 
turn to the treasury, which were unremitted in 
either house of parliament, that right honour- 
able gentleman, whose health and avocations 
did not permit his attendance in parliament, 
continued his assurances of support to the mi- 
nisters : 
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nisters : but it caused some degree of surprise 
that 110 authority was given in either house of 
parliament to any gentleman in his confidence 
to disclaim and deny all part and knowledge in 
the unconstitutional mention that had been made 
of his name. It does rather appear as if there 
had been a little political jilting and flirtation 
witli both suitors ; and one cannot help thinking 
one might have seen 

ilium tercti cervice rcfiexum 
Mulccre alternos, ct corpora fingcrc lingua. 

So far, however, as I have had opportunity 
to observe, I think I may venture to assert, 
that the Ministers maintained their usual good 
correspondence, and received the usual confir- 
mations of sufJpart and friendship from Mr. 
Pitt till March last, and some time rather ad- 
vanced in that month. Upon her Majesty's birth- 
day, in January, I have heard that some trifling 
form and solemnity confirmed the bond, and 
that Mr. Pitt, who dined with the Chancellor 
of the Excheejuer, took occasion to declare 
that he would come to town and give govern- 
ment his assistance in parliament upon the first 
question of importance, and upon any which 
they might think reejuired his support ; but hav- 
ing been at a distance at that time, and unwilling 
now to particular enquiries, I state it only 

as 



as report. By statini>^ this report, I do not 
mean to discredit it; upon the contrary, my 
observation at anotlier time and plaee, leads me 
to voucli tor its extreme probability. It', after 
all, there be anii error, it is in the date not the 
truth of the transaetioii. The frien(lshi[), how- 
ever, continued till the ])eriod I have assigned. 
Nor can I state it as having- been absolmelp n - 
tracted or dissolved till about the tliird Aveek 
in A})ril, althouj>'h there remained, in the in- 
terval, no appearanees of its etl'ect or existenci'. 
^’cry early in this month, it is well known, that 
a ]>lan was in agitation for the admission of that 
right honourable gentlemen, and some of his 
friends, into the Cabinet. As far as 1 have ob- 
served, tliis negotiation originated \fith I.ord 
JMelville, and u as eondueted by him ; nor do I at 
all fear being mistaken instating, that the inten- 
tions and conduet ol’tliat noble Lord weie fair, 
lionourable, and imj)artial. 1 have great satis- 
I’aetion in saying so, because 1 know a eontrai y 
o])iiuon prevails, and because a subseapienl vote 
of his lordsliip's lias a tendency to maintain and 
<‘ncourage that ojiinion. 'J'hose persons, how- 
ever, Avho had the means of nc'ar observation, 
believed that the noble lord was almost as much 
hurt and disajipointed at the extravagant propo- 
sition upon which the negotiation went oil’, as 
the Ministers theinseU es were. 

Tlie 
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The Avar Avas iioaa’ CA-iilcntly a|)proachiiiu: * ; 
and, l>c‘si(l( s those personal haint.s of friend- 
ihip, ■'wliieli at all times i>'ovenied the mind of 
Mr. Addin 2 ;toii, the <>Tcat talents and popu- 
laiity ol‘ .Mr. Pitt, amongst the monied persons, 
must have rendered him a most desirable aequin 
hitiou to any administration in Aihieli lie Avould 
take a part. — I tread lu re, and I am very sen- 
sible ol' it, upon tender e round; 1 li el lliat I may 
be uttering things better liked in siienee, but not 
better siip|)rev,ed ; for the ])ub!ic and posterity 
are interested in the truth, and ha\e a right to it. 
'i'liat 1 shall not mueh, or mateiially mislead 
them, I huA e no light reason to be satisfied ; but 
neitlu r do I jnetend to ha\ e oirserved even/ 
thing, jior tliiuk it <juite prudent to s#t down 
every thing I nlay have <d)scr\('d. If 1 fall into 
any mistake, or misstate the smallest point of im- 
portance to the eharaeter of any of the distiii- 
guished persons iin olveal in the subject of these 
Jlemarks, the error is involuntar} : and it is evi- 
dent that it is so, since there is so mueh eas« 
and so great an interest in refuting it. It might, 
])erhaps, he thought too mueh to appeal to 
Lord Melville for the aceuraey of anoinimous 
allegations ; hut tlie public Avill judge Avliether, 
if 1 am capable of deceiving it, Mr. Pitt and 

^ Tht* King’s message had been dell\prcd on the 8th of 
Mnfch, and the negotiations for peace were at this period very* 
impromisiiig. 
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other ffcntlenien are likelv to submit to the fol- 
lowiii^- representations ! 

In the negotiation which his Lordshiji con- 
ducted, 1 think it proper that it should be known, 
that there was no obstacle upon the part of mi- 
nistry to Ids Lordship’s return, with Mr. Pitt and 
others of his friends ; I do not say upon a footing 
of equality with Mr. Addington and others of the 
present administration, hnt beyond it. It is proper 
that it should be known, that the treaty did not 
go off ^as has been pretended) on account of the 
want of a message J’rom a quarter, too high to be 
mentioned, a communication Avhich M’ould not 
have been wanting in due time, if the negotia- 
tion could have been brought to an issue upon 
the terms I have mentioned ; but tlj,at it broke off 
upon the positive unalterable demand of Mr. Pitt 
himself’ to brink back with him the Lords 
Grenville and Spencer, with other noble and 
honourable persons, M^ho had disapproved of 
every measure of the government, who were in 
the habit of personal incivility and disrespect, 
and who svere ath erse to tlic whole spirit and 
principle of the administration. 

We have now seen that those recommenda- 
tions, or rather dictates to the Sovereign, 
with which the Sessions opened, those loud de- 
mands for the return of Mr. Pitt to the confi- 
dence of his Majesty, have been faithfully and 
honourably repaid. 


Lord 
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Lord Grenville troidd replace !^fr. Pitt in 
'power, and it had been very ungrateful if IMr. 
Pitt had forgotten the obligation. Thus liave 
these illustrious persons maintained, unbroken, 
the bands of their political connexion, in spite 
of their diflcrence of opinion upon the greatest 
political occurrences — and thus has Mr. Adding- 
ton been deprived of Mr, Pitt’s friendship, not- 
withstanding every one of liis measures has 
received his supjKut and approI)ation 1 

The discussion of this extraordinary transac- 
tion, has led me somewliat past tlie j) r.od of his 
Majesty’s message of the Sth of Much, in which 
the necessity liad been aniisnnced of adopting 
measures of precaution, with regiul to France; 
which prQcecdin^g ol’thc ministry, and the sub- 
sequent arinamenf they j)roj)osed, so far trom 
producing that unanimity of parties Avhich 
might have been expected, and whicli at first it 
appeared to have effected, only exasperated and 
laid bare the depth and foulness of their rank 
and inoitified ambition. Will it be believed, that 
upou this occasion tltc “ war-fad ion*,” (to use 
the phrase of the First Consul of France'! which 
had treated every moment of jjeace as a compro- 
mise of the national honour and security, which 
had iuccssautly urged, raileil, and atten;pretl to 

* They were styled “ B1 >odhoundj” in a print which k 
in tUit exclusive interest of Mr. Pitt. 
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intimidate tlic government into immediate war, 
now turned, suddenly as the wind, and shifted- 
their principles like a sail ? Let us hear 
the language of the manly, consistent Mr, 
"W indham* ! “ He hoped that it would not be 

supposed that the opposers of thefeace would be 
foremost to propose the renewa! of hostilities ! 
the xiery reverse would be found to be the legi- 
timate rcsidt ol' the principles they had em- 
braced : they had chiefly opposed that peace be- 
cause its terms put the country out of a condition 
to go to war again ! ! ! There were no persons 
holding his opinions wlio could contemplate the 
renewal of war without serious alarm f ! ! ! 

!Mr. Canning said, “ The message had ex- 
cited throughout the country the greatest an- 
xiety and alarm,"’ and compl?ificd of the “great 
degree of docility which the peopi# had of late 
manifested, and of their strong disposition to 
give Ministers credit, 

INfr. Thomas Grenville declared that there 
was no man more ready or more eager to vote 

* In the Debate on the Address, November 23, Mr. Windham 
said, ** Not being in an official situation, I am not sufficiently 
informed to advise particularly — but I tiiink we should weigh 
well in what situation we shall be when the war comes upon us, 
for come it will, and sooner than I wish to say. I think it 

WOULD BE TIJE WISER W'AV TO ANTICIPATE THE BLOW.** 

t March ,9. Vide Parliamcntaiy Register. Debate upon 
the Address. 
t Ibid. 


for 
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. for the address, especially if it should be likely 
t(>procure peace and tranquillity*! ! ! 

Dr. Lawrence professed, “ his wishes were for 
PEACE ! ! ! lie expected it should be proved 
that the war, ii' it must now be renewed, was 
fudispensably necessary to the safety and honor 
ol’ the empire '| 1 ! !” 

1 will not disgust the reader with more of this 
opprobrious palinody, nor detain him long from 
the reflexions it must excite. But it is neces- 
sary that I should fi.x his attention upon these 
miraculous conversions, because he will shortly 
find that they were so sincere and compunc- 
tious, and the new reluctance and aversion to 
hostilities so pious and invincible, as to induce 
the sect to throw every obstacle in the way of 
officering the milida, to discredit our constitu- 
tional army altogether, and with the zeal of true 
proselytisni to preach up humiliation and des- 
pondency, and decry that wicked confidence in 
our own state, and means of salvation, which 
political methodists know to be the most infal- 
lible sign of reprobation. 

It is too recent in recollection for it to be 
necessary for me to relate with Avhat sentiments 
the public received this new creed of the most 
serene and pacific war-faction ; and it might be 

• March 9. Vide ParlitiTicntary Register. Debate upon 
the Address. 

t Ifiid. 

p thought 
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Ihouglit ludicrous and out of tlic scope of the ' 
present topic, to advert to the surprise aiid 
astonishment which General Bonaparte is said 
to have manifested upon discovering the long 
mistake and mis-apprehension under wliieh he 
Iiad lived M'ith regard to it. 

I cannot, however, i):iss over tliis point alto- 
gether, because I am of opinion that tlie lan- 
guage now lield by the new opposition had a 
considerable effect upon the negotiations which 
were carried on from this period, with enereascrl 
activity and interest, and assumed a tone ex-" 
ceedingly categorical and decisive. Doubtless, 
it is impossible for me, or any other individual, 
to pro\ c that thC First Consul had not origi- 
nally fixed his resolution, and that lie had not 
been always altogether de<tc'fmine(f upon war. 
In this case it must be admitted, that he derived 
not his first motive from the extraordinary 
language of Mr. Windham and his colleagues. 
But I shall then contend, that this language 
must have operatetl to encourage and confirm 
liis intention, which neither Mr. Windham, nor 
any other person can deny, might possibly ha\ e. 
■wavered, or have finally given wat'. The First 
Consul, in his memorable expose to the legis- 
lative hotly, had expressly stated, that “ thi.s 
country could find no ally upon the Continent, 
and that without allies, and single-handed, she 
was unable to .sustain a war with France.” 1 

believe 
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Nbelieve tins defiance was received with indigna- 
tion by every Englishman, and by Mr. Wind- 
ham among the rest; I had once thought, 
even more than hy the rest. I believe too, that 
it was resented not more for its audacity, than 
its absolute falsehood, and that there did not 
exist at that time a single individual who was 
not prepared to contradict and disprove it. How 
then must it have satisfied and delighted the first 
Consul to learn, that as soon as the King’s 
message had taught us to think in earnest upon 
the subject, and as soon as a distinct appearance 
and approach of war had become \ isible in 
V England, even those statesmen M’ho had most 
invoked and provoked it, were become sudden 
converts to, his ojiinion, and openly declared 
tlie truth of it ! n'lth what transports must he 
not have heard M. Otto translate from the 
debates in the English papers this e.xpress 
statement of Mr. Windham, that “ he could 
not contemplate the renewal of hostilities with- 
out serious alarm, and that he had chictly op- 
posed the peace because it had put the country 
out of a condition to renew thcicar ?” 

One cannot help figuring to oneself the 
amazement of this august Personage at finding 
that he had been speaking truth as Moliere’s 
Citizen spoke prose, 'without suspecting it ; 
and one fancies all those little tender con- 
scientious reproaches which he must have 

made 
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made to his own mind for the injustice he heel 
been guilty of, and the ill-opinion he had enter- 
tained of theeandid, manly, and consistent Mr. 
Windham ! Certainly had he sooner been made 
acquainted with the Right Ilonourahle Gentle- 
man’s sentiments upon the peace, and upon the 
impossibility of this country’s going to war 
again, there had been no occasion for accusing 
him of comj)licity with the contrivers of the in- 
fernal machine ! Could he have foreknown the 
Right Ih)nourablc Gentleman's thoughts of the 
Militia, and the Army of Reserve, and the 
training of the country, he would not liave 
been ungratcfid enough to consider him as the 
chief of an atrocious “ war- faction," an implaca- 
ble enemy of France, and a conspirator against 
the life of her lirst magisTrate ! 

Tbeanxii)!ts period which intervened between 
his Majesty’.'* message of the Sth of Marcli, and 
the return of his Ambassador from Paris, tines 
not appear to me to furnish any thing connected 
with the state of parties, more interesting tluin 
the avowal of these sentiments by Mr. VVind- 
ham and Mr. W. Elliot, who had been Se- 
cretaries at War under the late administration. 
Both these gentlemen were now discovered to 
be adverse to tlic system and principle of militia 
forces altogether ; an opinion which did not so 
much surprise the admirers t)f the constitution 
and of that constitutional force, upon any other 

ground, 
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N^ountl, as because in their official situations, 
they liad severally apj)carc(l the most zealous 
advocates and promoters of this species of army. 
Mr. Elliot, uho now opposed recruiting tlie 
Irish militia at four guineas per man, was re- 
minded by the Attorney (Jencral for Ireland, 
that he himself (]\Ir. Elliot) had brought in a 
bill * for recruiting it at six guineas; and Mr. 
Windham t was put in mind that during the 
time he had been in office, the militia in England 
,had been augmented to an unprecedented de- 
gree, and the militia of both Scotland ami Ire- 
land instituted and begun ! ! Thus it appeared, 
that it was not in the solitary instance of the ne- 
gotiations at Lisle, but in great general mea- 
sures of domestic import, executive govern- 
ment, and legislation,*that the manly, consistent 
Mr. Windham, had not only lent his name, 
countenance, and authority, against his opinion, 
but that he had even condescended to become 
the ofilicial instrument and organ of measures 
which he disapproved and condemned !! It al- 
ways remained how’ever to be accounted for, 
both bv this Right Honourable Clcntleman and 
Mr. Elliot, why they felt themselves more 
obliged to declare their opposition at one time 
than at another ; why they could submit their 
docile conscience to the hand of Mr. J’itt, and 
shew such a restive spirit of mutiny under the 
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guidance of his successor ! ! ! It will be saidf 
they were in office at one time, ami out of it at 
the other ; but if this is an excuse, * it follows 
that to be neutral in thinijs you disap])rovc, is 
less blamcable than to be active in them ; and 
that you may onginate measures you condemn, 
but not suffer them to be promoted 1^’ other 
persons. 

^Vhile the artifices, and possibly the hesita- 
tion of the mind of the First Consul of 
France protracted the negotiations; tlie New. 
Opposition did not fail to urge and goad minis- 
ters to a premature disclosure of the intercourse 
which was taking place between the two govern- 
ments ; a circumstance which it is necessary to 
take notice of in this place, because it produced 
Lord Grenville in circuhistanees similar to 
Mr. Windham, and proved that no part of the 
New Opposition would submit in any shape to 
be hampered and rcstraincil by tin; parts they 
had acted in the late government, or by a weak 
and scrupuious regard to past habits, profes- 
sions, and character, any more than by their 
s])ecific engagements, and promises of support. 

Certainly after the manners and tone which 
the noble Lord had held in olhce, it was the 
boldest ot all attempts to appear in the part of the 
(diief of an opposition ; and his great abilities, 
and the respect which is due to them, are in 
nothing more evident than that he is able to 

sustain 
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^sustain it at all : there are so many subjects 
upon which an ordinary mind would have been 
precluded from taking part ! To common men, 
it woultl have appeared almost impossible to 
move eternally for papers — to retpiire messages 
and communicatioMS from the crown — to com- 
plain of the people being kept in the dark — of 
ministers shrinking from responsibility — to stop 
a mult bill — dispute the prosperity ol’the re- 
venue— -to censure a treaty of their own drawing 
up — in short, to demand whatever they had re- 
fused — to condemn whatever conduct they liad 
pursued — to attack where they i»ad promised to 
supj)ort — and to be in complete unil'orm vari- 
ance and hostility with the whole tenour of tlieir 
life, eharagter, and principles. 

It would not be doing even the little justice 
I am able, to the subject I am treating of, if I 
were to omit, that the style and language of 
opposition was much degenerated in the new 
hands to which it had transferred itself. The late 
minority, though it had heen treated as a low 
contemptible faction of levellers and jacobins, 
never dealt in abuse and incivility so largely as 
the great aristocracy which had now succeeded 
to their place. Absurd, incapable, and grosser 
epithets were liberally applied to his Majesty's 
councils and ministers, and by no members of 
either house more frequently than by the noble 
Lord, who, while a minister, was not very tole* 

rant 
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rant in debate, not very apt to forgive even a 
question or an allusion ! It has been said, that 

Honores mutant mores, 

but the converse of the proposition vms now 
established to he true. I will not say of 
the noble Lord, that none but himself could 
be his parallel, but that none but himself 
could be so perfectly and end rely the op- 
posite and converse of himself. It is an old 
axiom that things alike cannot be the .same ; 
but that identity cannot be destro\’ed by the 
most perfect antithesis and distinct dissimila- 
ritv, we have Lord Grenville lor a ileinonstra- 
tion ! 

In order the better to prick^and gqad the mi- 
nisters to a discovery of the ■state of the negotia- 
tions, and t«t shake the public coidideiu'c in their 
talents and permanence in ollicc, notice was now 
given of a motion ofeiuiuiry and censure by Mr. 
Patten, orga/ie, upon this occasion, of Mr. 
Windham, and the ex-war party. Whether 
by the force cmj)loyed, it was intended to give a 
mortifying estimate of the supposed strength 
and ability of ministers to resist, or whether the 
public were guilty of injustice towards the 
abilities and consequence of the honourable 
gentleman, I am not disposed to eiujuirc. The 
motion was often put off, and it was not without 
some astoni-shment tliat the House found it seri- 
ously 
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ously brought on for discussion, after the return 
of the King's Ambassador, and the j)nblicati'ni 
of his Majesty’s declaration, together u ith the 
papers presented by'nis comnvind to both Houses 
of Parliament, upon tbe 18 th of May. T}¥)se, 
however, who had near opportunities of observ- 
ing, waited for this motion with an impatience 
of curiosity not greater tlnin it deserved, as it 
was destined to clear up tlie long mystery of 
Mr. Pitt s absence from his parliamcntaiy duty, 
to make known his opinion of the state of pub- 
lic affairs, and to declare what effect his late 
unsuccessful negotiatiou had operated upon his 
public feelings, principles, and engagements. 

Upon the cpiestion of the Address * to his 
Majcstf, Mr. Jhtt had made his first appearance 
in the House of Commons during the present 
parliament. Put owing to a circumstance f of 
no very great importance, and foreign to the 
object of these remarks, the public were but very 
imperfectly in possession of the sentiments he 
had delivered, and of the sense in which they 
were to be received, as connected with parties 
and political obligations. In the speech which 
preceded the vote Avhieh the right honourable 
gentleman gave /or the Address, a near oliscrver 
could not mistake or overlook a very marked 
coldness, and studied personal indifference to- 
wards the ministcr.s, and the first minister in 

• May 2.Sd. + Exclusion of the Reporters. 
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particular. Not one exj)ression of regard, not 
even the form and habit of his right honourable 
friend, escaped the reserved and cautious lips of 
the most constant, active, and zkai.ois 
supporter of JMr. Addington ! According to the 
new religion of the party which Mr, Pitt had 
lately insisted upon bringing back with him 
into the King’s councils, his conscience enabled 
him to support the measures without commend- 
ing the men. — Content, however, for the mo- 
ment, with the effect of his cold, rcjHilsivc neu- 
trality ; having alarmed one part of his hearers, 
afflicted another, and perplexed all ; the house 
saw him pleased to divide xcith the right 
honourable gentleman, whose credit and influ- 
ence, not indeed every word that he had uttered, 
but every tone and gesture he hall used, had been 
calculated to discourage and discredit ! 

The Address thus actively, constantly, and 
zealously supporteil, was carried in the House 
of Commons by a majority of 331, against an 
amendment proposed by Mr. Circy *. 

Upon this occasion it is necessary to observe 
that Mr. Fox delivered a speech of the utmost 
eloquence, but stigmatized both by ministers and 
by the New Opposition as singularly danger- 

* For the Address, - - - 

Against it, . . - - - 

Oiis^ 
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ous, and calculated only to unnerve and relax: 
the spirit and cflbrtsof the country. The pur- 
port of the amendment*, and of the motive as- 
signed hy its supporters was, that the govern- 
ment had not been sincere in its endeavours to 
continue the peace. That government ninth 
liad l»cen uniformly reproachc»l hy the New 
()ppasiti«ni with having' acted tamely, submis- 
sively, and I know not what, in the \ain and 
sanguine hope of prolonging the peace, was now 
taxed by the Okl Opposition with never having 
wished to maintain it at all, and with having 
taken the first, and that a needles. j)portunity 
of breaking it ! ! Upon one side of the 
speaker's chair, the ministers heard themselves 
aecusi'd of having caused tlic war hy their tem- 
porizing and '.spiritless policy; upon the otlier, 
hy their violence and insincerity. Here, they 
ought to have dcelaretl war for tlie first aggres- 
sion ; there, not even for the last. 

It is evident that these attacks must have 
frustrated and disarmed each other, and that no 
defence couUl be necessary for a system of con- 
duct which was arraigned upon such opposite 
and hostile grouiuls. The ministry liad now 
the satisfaction to find tliemselves fully pos- 
sessed of the public confulcuce and opinion, 

* In the House of Lords the minority divided only ten 
upon u similar amendment, moved by Lord King. 
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which always lies between the extremes of con- 
tending parties. The Avar itself was an irresist- 
ible proof that they Avould not coinprorhise 
with the honour or essential interests of the 
empire, and the papers Avhich AS’ere before the 
House and the public, evinced, not only the 
sincerest disposition to avoid a rupture, but a 
degree of forbearance and moderation, Avhicli 
being accompanied by great firmness and reso- 
lution, most Avonderfully coincided with tlie 
sentiments and the characteristic temper of the 
people. 

Botli Oppositions were uoav reduced to a very 
singular and embarrassing dilemma, for Avith 
the Aveakness and dependence of ministers had 
perished all the motive of the old and all the ob- 
ligation of the new to support them*, d o attack 
them hoAA'ever Avas difficult, not men ly because 
it was flying in the face of public opinion vciy 
strongly pronounced, but because tliey Avere, 
in point of fact, forced to combat each other, 
Avhile the ministers remained invulnerable in 
the middle. Upon the otlier hand, the still- 
growing popularity of the ministers aams a 
common grievance, and they Avere urged by 
reciprocal interests, to make, before it should 
be too late, some effort to shake or to stop it. 
We shall now sec the efliect of these councils 
upon Mr. Patten’s motion, Avhich (as it often 

* Vide p. 17. 
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pleases fortune to bring forth the greatest ef- 
fects from the most trifling causes) was destined 
to lay bare the secret mind of Mr. Pitt, to 
justify the sagacity of Mr. Canning, and to 
be the last grand comment upon ambitious 
friendships and political consciences. 

It will not be expected of me to say more 
of a motion so recent*, and so strongly en- 
graven upon the public mind, than that Mr. Pitt, 
not being able in his conscience to exculpate the 
ministers of the crimes they were charged with, 
gave his vote for deferring their arraignment. 
Jle proposed that the accusation, and the cen- 
sure and punishment which n'cre to follow it, 
sho\iid be left hanging from daj' to day over 
their beads, ,to be renewed and enforced the 
first time it should please Mr. Patten to pray the 
judgment of the house upon these unacquitted, 
uneondemned, but respited delinquents, to whom 
liis Majesty had confided his government, and 
to whose guidance the nation looked up for 
the sole chance of escaping from the dreadful 
jrredieamcnt into which it had relapsed by the 
jiei fidy and ambition of the French government. 
It is painful for me to record that fifty-five 
members of the House of Commons Avere found 

* Mr. Fallen's motion concluded with asserting, “ that 
by tlicir conduct the King's ministers had proved themselves 
to be unworthy of the coofidence of the House, and unfit to 
conduct the affairs of the nation,"— June 3d. 

of 
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of the same sentiments as Mr. Pitt, and that 
Mr. Canning* still dissented from him as 
thinking his vote too lenient and favourable to 
Mr. Addington and his colleagues. 

It is here the place for me (o submit a few 
reflexions, if Mithout any impeachment of the 
rcNcrencc 1 bear for the talents of Mr. Pitt 
and the virtues of Mr. Canning, they may be 
permitted me. They shall at any rate be short 
and immediatel}' relevant to the subject Cer- 
tainly I am not the only pei'son (who has had 
opportunities of obser\ing,) that has asked him- 
self what greater degree of hostility, what species 
of more aggressive and unrelenting o|ipositi()n, 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville (for they are not to 
be .separated siiiectlie lailure of their negotiation 
in April,) could have exereisi'jl, jf hiinisters, in- 
stead f)f being tlie objects of their primary |)aiie- 
gyric and reeommendation, instead of having 
their j)ledge of support, instead ol' iiav iug aeteil 
with vigour and w ilb temper, and instead ol being 
crownetl with success in the great part of their 
iiieasnres, and with applause, even wlicre tlic 
crimes of the French government had disap- 

* Mr. Canning declared that he should give hi.s vote 
freely and conscitnthuslj for the censure. 

Mr Pitt found himself in the minority, the votes being, 


For his motion ----- ^6 

Against it ------ 533 

277 
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pointed their endeavours; I say, in the case 
that Mr. Addington had been the greatest ene- 
my Mr. Pitt had ever known, if he had proved 
the weakest, most incapable, unfortunate, and 
wicked Minister that had ever existed, what 
possible asperity, malevolence, and rancour of 
attack, could he have experienced which he did 
not now sustain from the party of his prede- 
cessors, who were pledged to give him their 
zealous, constant, and active supi>ort? Not that 
I susj)(’ef or impugn the motives of Mr. Pitt: it 
is exideiit they wore imperious, compulsoiy, and 
irresistible. 

Who that sees Lord Chatham in the cabinet, 
uhieh Mr. Patten would impeach, but must 
admire the stern Roman virtue of Mr. Pitt, 
which could not bend to give a vote of acquit- 
tal even to a brother ? The country may well, 
congratulate itself upon possessing so rigid a pa- 
triot in these jiliant times, M’hcn so many public 
duties are daily sacrificed to ambition and con- 
nexion. 

1 know, indeed, that to Mr. Canning, Mr. Pitt 
has not appeared to have acted with sutlicient 
energy and character in this memorable vote. 
Me expected, from the intlc.xible fortitude of his 
right honourable friend, that he would have de- 
<'!ared for the impeachment of his brother and 
his friend. — But such severity was, even by the 
Romans themselves, thought above proof, and 

extreme ; 
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extreme ; and they gave the distinct appellation 
of Manliaii virtues, Manlian commands, and 
Manlian duties, to all those great acts of sclf* 
devotcdness which were exerted at the expense 
of tlie ties of blood, and the tender relations of 
private life. Mr. Canning's indignation has car- 
ried him so far, that he has scarcely since made 
his appearance in the House ; but I hope he will 
forgive the xvcakness of his right honourable 
friend, and return — His infirmity is human. 

Fr.itcr est, Pamphile, difficile cst ; 

iMr. Addington, too, was the friend of his whole 
life, from early infancy to the hour at least in 
which he became his successor, if not to that in 
which the negotiation broke oft ! 

The history of jiartics has no\l' been brought 
down to a period, since which I eoni’ess, that 
I look upon tiic attachment and deference 
of the CJiaiicclIor of the K.xchecjuer for Mr. Pitt 
as a weakness, the only one I have discovered 
in his character, and wliich, as a near observed 
1 know I do not mistake, in attributing to the 
must amiable and purest source. Still it must 
be permitted me to doubt, whetlier, after all 
that has passed, it he not a very great {liscou- 
ragement to the real friends of government 
and of the country, to think they .see too 
much respect and deference for an opinion, 
which they do not consider to be altogether 

free 
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free from party, ami even hostile views? No- 
thing can do Mr. Addington more honour, 
than the readiness I will not call it, but the 
eagerness he has always discovered to replace 
Mr, Pitt in the confidence of his Sovereign. 
I am convinced, that whoever has had an op- 
portunity of observing, will believe, that even 
at this moment he is as strongly inclined to 
comply with every just and honourable wish 
of Air. Pitt, as he was found to be in the 
late negotiation. Nor do I blame this dis- 
interested disposition. Aluch, however, as I 
respect the motive of this cbnduct, it appears 
impossible to approve its tendency and etfect. 
First of all, because, as long as Mr. Pitt 
makes it a sine jjna non, to bring back Lord 
Grenville with him into the cabinet, I have 
observed, that every negotiation will fail. 
There is an obstacle, if appearances are not 
very deceitful, even higher than Mr. Adding- 
ton's reluctance, who is compelled by honour 
not to admit into the council with him, a man 
who has uniformly and undistinguishingly con- 
demned and opposed every measure of his ad- 
ministration, not, without personal incivility and 
marked disrespect. 

Secondly, because the parliamentary conduct 
of Air. J’itt, (notwithstanding some vacillation 
since the ill-success of his previous question) 
appears decidedly hostile, and calculated in a 

E particular 
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particular manner to embarrass the administra- 
tion of the finances *. I need scarcely point 
out the debates t upon this subject, in which 
that right honourable gentleman has taken a 
part, nor the effect of his interference, which 
has been to cut off about a million and a rpiarter 
from the resources of the year ; and to raise a 
cry that the faith of government was violated 
by including the Stockholder in tlie Income 
Tax, with every other species of proprietor. 
Although it is not altogether within the scope 
of this discourse to discuss public measures, yet 
it is often impossible to explain the state of par- 
ties, without some examination of the (jucstions 
which discover their character and motives 

« 

And I am compelled, as a nea^; obscu (t, to re- 
mark upon this occasion, that tlic arj^iimcnts 
of Mr. Pitt did not appear to l)a\c so much 
weight, as liis authority, in obtaining exemp- 

* So early as the 2.5th of February, Lord Grenville had ths- 
puted Lord Auckland’s statement of the finances, asserting, 
that instead of a surplus of nine millions in the revenue, tlu re 
was a deficit of four. On the 26 th of July, however, the wht>lc 
of thfj six millions and a half surplus of the consolidated fund wiTc 
voted for the supplies of the year, upon the motion of Mr. M- 
diiigton, in the presence uf Mr. Pitt, who in'ide no objection 
to the statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; nor has 
aay motion been made by Mr, Gre;;or, who had given no- 
tice If thcjic gentlemen arc acting properly at as I 

do not deny, how will they justify their previous conduct ? 

f July 9ih, Uih, llth. 
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tions fot the indolent capital of the Stock-holder, 
while every other species of annual Income is lia- 
ble to the just exigency of the State. I do there- 
fore think the deference of government for Mr. 
^ Pitt has been prtjiulicial to the country in this 
instance* in particular ; and it appears to me, 
tiiat the inconvenience will be shortly acknow- 
ledged when they shall have to replace the con^ 
tribution of the Stock-holder by new taxes upon 
the generality of other property and consump- 
tion. Mr. Pitt's complicated proposition "f for 
taking the aggregate of rent, tithes, and poor- 
rates, as the basis of the Income-tax, if it was 
friendly in intention, had the misfortune to be 
delivered in tones of hostility and defiance, and 
it must bosubm^tted, whetber it be not very dis- 
couraging to the real friends of ministers, to bear 
them told without reserve by anj/ member of the 
House, that, “ if they are hostil5to his plans, they 
set themselvcsagainsttbe best mode of raisingthe 

* No person can be plainly absurd enough to contend, 
that an hundred pounds in a man's pocket is not ep. lly con- 
tributabie, whether he has received them from his Steward or 
his Stock-broker. The only question therefore is, whether it 
be a breach of faiih to take the tax without expense and in- 
convenience at the Bank, instead of running after the public 
creditor when he has carried his dividend to his closet* Thia 
cfy, however, of Mr* Piti% has cost us one million and a 
.quarter from the annual resources the war* 

£t dubiumus adhuc virtutem extender# factis i 

f Debate, July Uth, 
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supplies, &c. Not that any body has a greater 
respect for his plans (in the department of reve- 
nue) than myself; but that I cannot conceive 
•why the House or the Ministers are to entertain 
the species of deference exacted from them for 
his j)lans, without his responsif)ility ; or in what 
constitutional point of view it can be pretended, 
that the members who have lately seen more 
than a million per annum surrendered in con- 
formity to his plans, arc blindly to consider 
every man as hostile to the revenue, who will 
not vote for his plans, in ojiposition to the pro- 
positions of tlic executive government. 

Nothing, I confcs.s, would give me more satis- 
faction, in this e.xtrcmc dilTicully, and most 

arduous crisi*; of ()ur state, .than to' hear Mr. 

> 

Pitt firmly and zealou.^'ly giving his support to 
the King’s servants. His financial skill, his 
commanding eloquence, and his still great 
influence in the country, would be a tower of 
strength to his Majesty's government. The 
public would be well satisfied, I have no reason 
to doubt, if the right honourable gentleman 
would accept a seat in the Cabinet; but it 
W'ill not endure, 1 believe, that the prerogative 
should be broken down, or his Majesty’s free 
choice and judgment interfered with, by any 
species of dictation or preliminary condition. 
It is evident, from experience, that Mr. Pitt 
cannot force the Grenvilles back into power 

with 
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>v ith him. The question therefore is, whether 
any private obligations or engagements to that 
party ought to deprive the empire of his services 
at this moment?, and whether he has not amply 
, acquitted his faith towards them by breaking off 
the late negotiation ? This point I will not dare 
to examine, more especially because I have not 
the faculty to discover what engagements or 
what bond of honour he can have entered into 
with those gentlemen, more sacred, solemn, and 
inviolable, than the pledge of active, zealous, 
and constant support he gave to Mr. Addington 
in February 1801. Neither should I expect from 
the known virtues and disinterestedness of Lord 
Grenville, that he M'ould not be satisfied with the 
late efforts* of Mi». Pitt in his favour, or refuse to 
release him from an unprofitable contract, which 
militates with the essential int^ests of the em- 
pire, which the great abilities of that Financier 
arc so well calculated to sustain. 

If, however, there exist circumstances which 
have escaped my observation, or are secret and 
unknown, and it is in point of fact impracticable 
for jMr. Pitt to take a share in his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, or to give his servants sincere and ef- 
fectual support at this crisis (which wereexceed- 
ingly to be lamented) then I have no scruple to 
express my’ conviction, that the more direct and 
open arc his hostilities, and the less respect and 
tleference are exhibited for his authority, the less 

dis- 
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distraction, embarrassment, and discredit, Avill be 
in the power of his adherents to create or disse- 
minate. It is not clear, that Mr. Pitt will be able 
to acquit himself as the chief of a party with the 
same eclat and success, as in the robes of office. 
His vote upon Mr. Patten's motion, is generally * 
considered as a false step ; its effects have been 
more fatal to his credit and popularity, than any 
measure he could have taken ; and are scarcely 
less injurious to his public character, than his 
unaccounted-iox and unaccountable resignation 
in 1801. 

He is, therefore, by no means as much to be 
dreaded as an opponent, as he is to be desired for 
a friend. His habits and his talents, his passions, 
and even his tones and gestujc’s, arc calculated 
for office and authority. Neither do the public 
at this moment entertain that unqualified admi- 
ration of the mere gift of eloquence, as to prefer 
it to judgment, knowledge, firmness, equanimity, 
and other qualities of a minister, wliich they have 
lately learned to esteem and applaud ; nor can 
any opposition be seriously formidable as long 
as ministers pursue the same temjxrate, but 
vigorous course, which has enabled them to 
triumph over every possible obstacle and impe- 
diment •. 

Considering 

• Since I am upon this subject of opposition, I cam ot resist 
the temptation of expressing the desire which 1 have lately cn- 

tertainedi 
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. Considering indeed the circumstances of the 
state, and the unparalleled dangers which 
approach us, one would naturally have looked 
for implicit unanimity, and co-operation from 
every part of the empire. Amongst the sacri- 
fices we are called upon to make for our de- 
fence and preservation, the very foremost is 
that of our interested, unjust, and ambitious 
passions. The first offering upon the altar of 
our country, should be private rivalries, and 
j)arty-hatred8. To destroy the confidence of 
the people in their rulers, in their armies, or in 

fenained, for the translation of Mr. Pitt and his party to the 
opposite bide of the House. A great deal of perplexity arises 

Armorum facie & graiarum errore Jubarum. 

One cannot accustbni one's ears to hear the measures of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer arraigned or impeded by his 
Honourable Friends behind him* He ought to be able to 
see his opponents and they to look him in the face. Perhaps 
too, the Speaker himself would like a little topographical hint 
iij)on ^.vhich side of the Debate those gentlemen meant to speak^ 
for of late they have always 'voted with the Minister, and spoken 
against him. This comes very naturally from the new moral 
doctrine of not Measures;" but I confess I like the old 

customs best. Mr. Addington's situation is really very danger- 
ous and perplexing, particularly in the Councils of IVary where 
the heaviest battery is often opened upon his rear, and his 
flanks arc very much exposed to the attack of his honorable 
Friends, who fight upon his side against him* In the name of 
Candour, what have Mr. Pitt and Mr. Canning to do behind 
the Treasury Bench? A plague on you ! Do you call this 
backing of your Friends V* 
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their resources, were the very worst species of 
treason. At such a time, every man’s know- 
ledfje, experience, and talent, is the property 
of the State ; there ought to be no sides of the 
Jiouse, no opposition. Can it be endured then 
to see all the experience acquired in the public 
service, all the weight and authority of past 
ofKce and employment, directed to spread alarm 
and discouragement, or to impede and embarrass 
the public service? One thinks one sees altar 
aj^aiust altar, and government against govern- 
ment, when the parts of an opposition are 
so distributed and sustained, as that the per- 
sons, who ha\’e been secretaries at svar, oppose 
the recruiting of the militia; secretaries of 
state, attack state papers and negotiations; and 
chancellors of the exchequer, the taxes*. And 
when one observes senators, and statesmen, 
who ha\ e scarce turned their backs on the 
King’s Cabinet, opposing, and contradicting, 
and thwarting their own measures and the prin- 
ciples of thgir own administration, one thinks 


♦ It i> singular that even those reforms in the naval tie. 
partments, which have been so much opposed by the adher- 
ents and partisans of the late admiralty-board^ are its own 
offspring — that it had presented the abuses, frauds, and pecula- 
tions, and was pledged to bring forward the enquiry. They 
were stated, in the administration of Lord Spencer, to amount 
to three inillk>ns annually. 
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. one beholds a faction more profoundly and 
essentially corrupt and perfidious than there is 
any nicntion of in the history of nations. 

Thus we sec that after oflicial death, the same 
cares and employments do not survive in the po- 
litical sliadcs, as in the poetical — We cannot say, 

___-.Qux gratia currum 

Armorumque fuit vivis, cjux cura niicntcs 
Pasccrc cquos, eadem sequifur telliirc repos tos ; 

but, on the contrary, we find them tormented ^ 
with remorse and aversion for all llieir prior 
studies and pursuits, and haunted witli the an- 
tipathy of every former passion and delight. 

I know that I have made use of strong words, 
but I know* that tliey are not stronger tluin the 
truth wajrrants, and the 0(^'asion demands. Ilut 
if I seem to any person to use harsher terms tlian 
might have been foutui, and to brand with more 
ignominy than is necessary, the profligacy I de- 
plore, I M ould ask if these arc times to govern 
phrases, to frame sentences, and obser\c eti- 
quettes and punctilios ! What, when Lord Tem- 
ple demands places for his family*, (insatiable 

family !) 

* Mr. Thomas Grenville has not attended for a consider- 
able time in his place. It is beneath his great importance to 
promote or assent to a single measure for the defence of his 
country under ministeis not nominated by his family. — The 
Army of Reserve, the Bill for the general arming and tram- 
ing of his majesty's subjects, the great measures of finance, 
have all been deprived of his assistance and authority, ever i>f 
his countenance ! He will not grace the benches of opposinon 

when 
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family !) M’hen his family insist upon naming the 
King’s Minister; when Mr. Pitt refuses to serve 
his Sovereign, unless he can force into the cabi- 
net the Grenvilles who are forcing him into it ; 
when Mr. Windham will only vote pro formd 
for military law and the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, upon the burst of Irish Rebellion, 
and the massacre of the chief criminal judge * ; 
when Mr. Canning avows f that “ liis oppo.si- 
* tion is not to measures but to men that “ the 
men arc every thing, and the measures no- 
thing when the whole system and anti-princi- 
ple (if I may hazard sueli a word) of the late 
administration, is to vilify and discredit the 

when he dares not to oppose. Ho uil[ not loud even his 
presence and neutrality to the plans fcfr arming the country, 
doubtless because it cannot now be saved, by any men but 
those who abandoned it the year before the Ust ! 

I am persuaded, however, that the country will \cry deeply 
resent the conduct of every one of its representatives who acts 
like Mr. T. Grenville, These absences arc perverse, ]*ee. 
vish, and, perhaps, unconstitutional : they act, how( u r, in a 
contrary sense to what is intended. If ever there were a case 
where silence inferred consent, it is here : for it cannot be sus- 
pected, that with a pombiliti/ of opposini!:, wc hould liavt* 
lost the benefit of Mr, Grenville's opinion and clo*ju; n^.c. 
Where I to hazard a conjecture, it would be this, that the 
Right Honourable Gentleman is picparing a very alarmiui; 
speech for the last day of the Session, a s|x.’cch of whivh 
w ill send a portion of the House home panic-struck, to spread 
j^roper sentiments among their constituents. 

• July 28. + Pari. Reg, Dec. 8. 
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government, of whose measures they dare not 
but appn>ve ; wlien Mr. Canning would im- 
peach, and Mr. Pitt would keep impeachment 
hanging over the heads of those ministers, whose 
con<luct ill every individual instance he has de- 
fended or applauded ; when popular and factious 
cjits arc adopted to intercept the resources of 
th< exche((uer, when the militia is decried and 
discredited, not by jacobins and traitors, but by 
ex-seerctarics at war, and ex-ministers of the fi- 
nances ; when discouragement and despondency 
arc sprearl among the people by great military 
cliaracters, and we are warned of the capture of 
the capital, and the surrender of the country ! 
when 1 see the House of Commons transmuted 
into a cduncil of war*, shall I call it, or a council 
of alarm, discouragement, and trepidation! when 
every cry and every artiticc is adopted to discredit 
the measures of government, and destroy the con- 
fidence of ihe country— I ask if this be a mo- 
ment to stop for nice and deliberate expressions? 
and whetlier these gentlemen are entitled to so 
much deference from others, who arc so careless 
of their own character and reputation, as to be 
not only at variance, but in direct hostility and 


* With the highest degree of respect and consideration for 
Mr. Abbot, I must venture to say, as an observer, that it 
would have given satisfaction, if ho had thought himself war- 
ranted to interrupt tliese discussions^ 
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antithesis with their own principles and mea- 
sures, with their characters, and their whole 
lives ? 

The ministers certainly could not be con- 
fronted by a minority of more abilitie% of mor* 
personal weight in the country, from connex- 
ion and property, and of more influence from 
the mass of former obligation, which during 
seventeen years they have conferred v ith no 
sparing hand. The utter want, however, of 
principle, and even of pretext for their opposi- 
tion, and the too great confidence in their own 
talents and importance, which has led to very 
extraordinary confessions, has <loprived this 
party of every thing wliich could render it po- 
pular or formidable ; besides ^ which, * I have 
observed a very general apprehension to prevail 
in the case that they, were to be once more 
entrusted with the guitlancc of afiairs, lest ujxju 
the approach of any great danger or calamity 
which might threaten the country, they should 
again abandon their posts, with as much preci- 
pitation as they did in 1801 . 

As far as public opinion is concernetl, this 
sentiment must long be fatal to their return to 
power, and it may be addetl, that no sntall pro- 
portion of those persons who most strenuously 
supported them, w'ill never pardon the resigna- 
tion, because they certainly di<l give their votes 
unqualifictl, and assented to measures they did 

not 
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not always approve of, upon the supposition, 
that they had no choice but so strengthen a 
government which they considered as bound 
and pledged to abide the fate of the country. 
These persons consider themselves as having 
been cheated out of their former support upon 
false pretences, and they will no doubt insist 
«ipon a full and satisfactory explanation of the 
real causes of these resignations, before they 
will give their confidence a second time. In- 
deed, what wouUl be the situation of the country 
(at this crisis of foreign danger, internal ditli- 
culty, and Irish Rebellion) under a ministry 
whom it would be in the power of the most 
insignificant member of the House to displace 
at any ntoment, by simply bringing forward the 
Irish Catholic question ? 

1 am not aware of i^ore than one case in 
which IMr. Fox and his minority could be con- 
sidered as a possible administration, and that is 
the success of the invasion, or some other great 
disaster which should lay us at the feet of 
France. He might, perhaps, be the vice-presi- 
dent of the Britannic Republic, but there is 
little prospect of his ever being the minister of 
an English King. 

Of the ministers it will be permitted me to 
say, that I think they have hitherto deserved 
well of the country ; and that they have been 
called to act under circumstances in which it 


• was 
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was impossible to have done so, without pos- 
sessing great ability, great prudence, and great 
fortitude. They have certainly had to contend 
against the greatest ability, and as they have 
not been worsted in the contest, it seems to be 
but an ill compliment to their enemies to re- 
proach them with incapability. Such vague and 
general incivilities (for they are not charges) 
sliew only ill-temj)er and disappointment ; 
and has proof has repeatedly been called for in 
vain, and there is so much proof upon the other 
hand, to persevere in it argues little sensibility 
to the shame of being refuted. 

The great business of the country is its n£- 
fence; and I am very much mistaken if that 
can be promoted by indift’crcncy to ine:isurcs, 
and partiality to men. I thiuR a great deal too 
much h.is been said a|jout individuals, too much 
about Mr. Addington and Mr. Pitt. 1 protest 
I cannot adopt this novel iicresy, and 1 hope 
it will never form an article in our political 
creed. In this fearful crisis of our country, 1 
hope, that we have no other cause, no interest 
but hers ! that we contend not for patrons, but 
for duties ; not for parties, but for the state ; and 
that we all rally round our Sovekeio.n and /lis 
ministers, lieutenants, and /lij generals ; round 
a/( who have Ais couAdence and commission. 

1 am sure this is the faith of the constitution, 
and that by this alone we can be saved I ! 1 

A very 
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A very few wonls will now bring these hasty 
remarks to a conclusion. The Pitt and Gren- 
ville ^jarty, with all their experience and abi- 
lity, and the great services which they have 
sometimes rendered the country, by some fa- 
tality or other have never understood it? cha- 
racter nor enjoyed its aifection. 

History does not shew so gross an instance 
of credulous self-love and infatuated vanity, 
as the opinion they daily manifest, that their 
absence from the King's councils is regretted by 
the public ; that the people desire their return 
to power; that the King has made an unpopu- 
lar use of his prerogative in the present selec- 
tion of his counsellors ! 

I am ‘far fw)m denying the talents or the 
virtues of their flouse ; I do not even vindicate 
the country from some ^gree of ingratitude; 
but, as truth, I am compelled to acknowledge 
that they never were beloved nor endeared to it. 
Like the Claudian Family in Rome, (than which 
none was more fruitful of great and celebrated 
men) they do not coalesce and assimilate with 
the genius and temper of their country. To 
the catalogue of all tlieir merits, and the praises 
to which they have an undoubted claim, we 
must add 

Nisi in Libera Civiiatc nati essent. 

The present ministers, I think, have this 
advantage, this happiness, over them, that tiiey 

fail 
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fall in with the chanicter of the nation. I 
distinguish nothing personal in their sway; the 
men are not visible in the acts of their Autho- 
rity ; tlicy seem to be the servants, not the 
inasSters of the public; the nation governs it- 
self' moie under them, and for them. Con- 
vinced, persuaded, and prepared, the people 
demand those laws and measures which used to 
be imposed upon them; they require those levies 
and taxes which v ere so lately felt as burthens 
and hardNhips. They identify themselves with 
a government which confides in them. The 
late ministry were often urged by their most 
strenuous supporters to place more reliance upon 
the people, but they never, as I liavc observed, 
understood tbeir chanicter, tlteir temper, or 
their spirit. One of the first acts of their suc- 
cessors was, to re>tom.tlie Habeas Corpus Act, 
and to repeal tiie Bms against Sedition. The 
trials of Despard and liis accomplices were con- 
ducted in the ordinary course, like simple fe- 
lonies, witliout alarm, without secret com- 
mittees, without demonstrations of jealousy and 
mistrust. They now reaj) the fruit of their tem- 
per or their policy, for I have little scruple to 
assert, that without an appearance of force or 
power, uitliout tin- r<-liu’taiiee of a single suii- 
ject, hy the roiifulcncc and affection of the 
people alone, they have been able to carry the 
greatest nuasiircs, of which tlieic is eitlier 

record 
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record or tradition in the history of the em- 
*|)irc. 

Upon the 1 8 th of May, Lord Whitworth’s 
return from Paris was announced to parliament. 
— Little more than two months have elapsed, 
• and the Militia, the Supplementary Militia, the 
Army of Reserve, amounting together to one 
hundred and sixty thousand men, have been 
added to the regiments of the line ; and a Bill 
lias received the Royal assent for arming the 
whole population of the island. It is true, Mr. 
Pitt and the Grenvilles think a great deal more 
might have been done and a great deal quicker 
— ijuicker than two months ; 7nore than all. — 
But this is the characteristic failing and misfor- 
tune of thqir family. For they would have had 
it their measure, and not the nation's ; it would 
have been called their act, and now it is the 
people's ! For effect and greatness, all must have 
been voted at once, the operation of each im- 
peded by the others, and tlie whole imposed 
as law and authority, blanied, eluded, or re- 
.sisted. I cannot think that an act of legisla- 
tion can create a public spirit; but such an act 
as the general levy of the population of an em- 
pire, if it precede a public spirit, were a dan- 
gerous insurrection, the immediate precursor 
and instrument of its fall. As to the reproach 
of tardiness, therefore, it can have no other 
source than ignorance, or detraction ; igno- 

F ranees 
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ranee profound and pitiable, if its authors think 
the Ministers could have brought in the bill till 
the people called for it; rancorous and base 
detraction, if they have the smallest knowlctlgc 
of the history of men, or the most common 
rudiments of the science of government. 

I have now completed a most ungracious and 
unpleasant task, to which I have submitted only 
from a sense of public duty, and a desire to 
render some service to the country. Parties are 
tlic natural disease of a free and popular consti- 
tution ; and in mixed governments, they are 
perhaps necessary to rej>resent and defend the 
respective powers and principles of the system. 

This at least is their true use and action ; 
and thus applied, their collisions Jiavc often 
produced those salutary crisiSe-s, which hav(‘ re- 
novated and invigorated States, forcing them 
back, as it were, to the fountains of their pros- 
perity, and to tlic principles and auspices from 
which they departed. It were a vain parade of 
learning to enumerate those parties, wliicli repre- 
senting and struggling for a particular jjiinci- 
ple of government, tlic rights of a family, or 
the dogmas of religion, have filled the pages 
of history with great and interesting transac- 
tions — the annals of our country abound with 
instances wliich wc cannot always call to mind 
without sorrow and confusion ; but never till the 
present moment, did a party arise without the 

pretence 
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pretence at least, of some public principle and 
some national object, to dignity or disguise 
it : “The elmrch was in danger “ the succes- 
sion was in danger “ the constitution was in- 
vaded “ a war was wanton and unnecessary ; ’ 
but some pretence, some decent shred of hypo- 
crisy has ever hitherto been spread ov^er the 
nakedness of ambition. — It remained for our 
own times to present the spectacle of a family- 
compact, and a combination of wealth and in- 
fluence, openly claiming the first offices of the 
State as their light, insisting upon nominating 
cacli other in their turn for tlie King's Cabinet, 
ami professing tlieir ilisn gard of measures and 
their attachments ami antipathy to men. 

Certaiidy I h^ve nothing exaggerated, I h.'ivc 
set down nothini^ in malice. Hut i do deeply 
feel andtrcmhle at the profligacy I am describ- 
ing. When I consider the stale of the empHC, 
and the imminent perils which threaten our 
existence, I think a scramble for place is littfe 
diflferent from the pillage of a wreck ; and to em- 
barrass or desert the common safety and defence 
for private objects of avarice and ambition, ap- 
pears the foulest act ^if Treason and Panieitlc 
which can be committed. 

I confess I think his iSIajesty's Ministers have 
a right to all our su])port, co-operation, and as- 
sistance. I should not dai'C, for light ami trivial 
motives, at this terrible hour, to eneic'ase their 

ditficulties 
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difficulties, diminish their credit, or shake the 
confidence of the people ; I do not know that 
one ought to bring for^vard serious cattscs of 
complaint (if they existed) at a time when una- 
nimity alone can preserve the empire. I con- 
sider them abstractedly as the King’s ser- 
vants : faithful, able, vigorous, and fortunate, 
they have hitherto proved, and, I trust, will con- 
tinue. But at all events, under them we must 
fight for all that is dear and sacred to humanity ; 
by their side we shall conquer or lie down. I 
think tliere is no other party for us to take, and 
I am sure there is no duty more imperious and 
binding. 
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4th Edition. Price 8s. in boards. 

40. Ihotiphts on the Education of those who imitate the 
Manners of the Great, as aftbeting the Female Character. 
Neatly printed, r 2mo. Price 4s. sewed. 

^I'hc Works of the Right Honourable Edmud Burke. 8 vo. 
Price, in boards, 3I. i 6 s. 

A Friendly Address to the Literary Part of the Commu- 
nity, concerning the present State of Public Affairs in Church 
and State. Price is. 6d. 

An extensive Assortment of I’racts, Songs, Posting 
Bills, ^c. calculated to convince every Englishman, the most 
dreaclful Consequences of F’rench Invasion ; and that the only 
means of Defence (under God) is by our All Uniting as one 
Maii^ in defence of our King and Country'. 


J. If, has likezdsc constantly on Sa/c an citrmiir As- 
sortment of the best historical and miscettamvns iiooks^ 
as ueil as the most popu/ar yolilicat Vamphtets, 
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fiiE Navigation Law’s of Great Britain aflbrd 
topics of discussion equally important to the 
statesman and the incrchaut. Other subjects, 
the fashion of the day, may claim the specula- 
tion of the hour ; but laws which embrace prin- 
ciples of wide extent and national concern, ami 
which experience has learned to regard as the 
sujiport and stay of the naval strength of this 
nation, and as essentially interwoven with its 
commercial superiority, merit attention and dis- 
cussions of a very diftcrent nature. Foreign 
countries, conceiving themselves to be injured 
in proportion as we prosper, have often borne 



unMilh'ng testimony to tlic w isdom vitti mIiIcIi. 
tlicy were formed, and the good consequences' 
M hich they produce ; for tlicy have often strug- • 
glcd by the artifice of negotiation, or by the 
insolence of menace, to induce us to relax or 
to renounce them. Citizen Ilautcrive, after 
having shewn that they are “ the original cause 
of the fatal preponderancy of the Englislr 
marine,” exercised all his powers of sophistry 
and misrepresentation, to render them objects' 
of general jealousy and hostility*. America 

• t 

has endeavoured, by every species of manage- 
ment, to procure the suspension or renunciatiou 
of a most essential part of tlrein. And the North 
of Europe has supplied o|>|)onents also who have 
tried their strength anrl diplomatic skill in the 
same field. But the very reason which has in- 
duced all these to oppose and condemn, shoultl 
induce us to guard and protect the system. The 
object of attack on one side, should obviously 
become that of defence on the other ; and every 

syllable 


* L’Etat de hFrancei a la fin dc I’An. 8. 


$ 


syllahk of reprobation on this point, which is 
beard from abroad, should be regarded by us at 
home as virtual applause. 

I have frequently considered, with much at- Motive* of the 
tention, the Navigation Laws of which I have 
spoken ; and the sentiments which 1 have enter- 
tained of them, and which have been long before 
the public, have not, as I think, been yet re- 
futed. But new occurrences having led to new 
inqui|;ies, tlfesc liave confirmed and increased 
my former, con vfetions. I sec, more and more, 
both with respect to the commerce and indepen- 
dence of the nation, the essential importance of 
the whole code ; and as the persuasions svliich I 
am thus taught to entertain, concern a question 
of such serious consequence, and a question, 
too, which, from the circumstances of the times, 
may become again, and speedily, a subject of 
negotiation, 1 shall freely submit them to tbs 
judgment and consideration of the country. 

At a period, it is true, such as the present, 
when we hear from tlie opposite shore* nothing 

bS but 
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but tlie menaces of inveterate and exterminating 
lidstilit}', and are called on to struggle with the 
power and ambition of rrance, for oitr very ex- 
istence as a people, it may he ihmiyhl that I 
should rather endeavour to urge and animate the 
military spirit of the nation, than to direct its 
attention to the laws and regulations of naviga- 
tion and trade. 

pprehensionof But, perhaps, it is at this very period, when 

new suspen- ‘ i ' 

crXe’of th^ country is so completely and jlropcrly occu- 

Na^gition f,,,. (lotonbe, that it is most 

9 

necessary to direct the consideration of men to 
the subject 1 am to discuss, so far, at least, as to 
prevent any hasty decision, of which the mis- 
chief woidd be irretricsablc, on such an im|)or- 
tant point. I foresee, as I concci\ e, some oc- 
currences which may incline u false and hasty 
policy to suspend the principle of those Naviga- 
tion laws, on wliich, indisputably, our trade 
and our navy depend. Tlic public dilliculties 
may encourage injurious claims and rccjuisi- 
tions tilt same cause may induce men, in a 
temporizing moment, and for the sake of conci- 
liation, 



jiation, to accede to demands which retjuire the 

« 

most patient and careful examination : and as, 
in tlie midst of as full occupation as that of any 
'other volunteer*, I have found leisure to stale 
this national (piestion in writing, 1 hope utliers 
may find leisure to read what I have slated. 

Several Acts, directly militating against the rupo^tion of 

“ ‘ 1.UC suspend* 

Navigation Laws, have been passed within a '‘'oActs,&c. 
few years ; and it may he necessary hrielly to 
enumerate some of them, befoic I proceed to 

t 

argue*on the imiiolicy by which they were dic- 
tated, or with which they may be renewed. 

The law commonly known by the name 0f3jGe0.n1. 
the Dutch Property Act, and which very mucii 
extended the privileges of neutral bottoms, was 
passed in the .T^th of (leorgc the Third, for the 
avowed purpose of securing the property of the 
Dutch Emigrants. 

In tile next year, the 36th of George theJ*‘*'«-*7D«. 
n 3 Third, 

* Commanding a legion of 1260 Volunteers. 


Third, c. 17, an Act was passed, giving power to 
the Privy Council to permit all vessels, under 
tlie same pretence, to bring from any country 
goods of any sort, which, according to the Na- 
vigation Lavs, couhl be imported only by ships, 
diilv navigated, of the countries from whence 
the goods were brouglit, or by l>i Itish ships duly 
navigated. 


.According to this law, all merchandize im- 
ported in foreign ships was to pay po<luty, until 
taken out of the M'arciiousc .for consumption, 
though the like nicrchaiuMze, if brought in 
Critish vessels, was charged uith duty immedi- 
ately on importation. Here, then, Mas a manifest 
inji,ry to the Lritish' merchant, A r t if Ihitisli 
sliips had been permitted to enter their goods 
under the same poMcr, there would have been still 
greater mischief in the regulation; for, in such 
case, we should have had no Ihitish sliips duly 
navigated ; or, at least, tho.se which were not 
duly navigated, and foreign vessels, would have 
still enjoyed superior advantages, because they 

could 
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*i.‘oul(I have more easily completed their crews, 
and utlower wages. 

Tliesc .Acts of the 3 jtli and 36 tli were further 39* 43 th and 

42<i. Cco. III. 

continued by the Acts ofthc 39 th and the ^Olh, 

4 intil tlic 1 st of January 1804; and, linally, an 
Act passed in tlic 42d of the King, to terminate 
also in the year 1804, for repealing these several 
Acts, or such of them as had not been previously 
repealed, and for enabling the Privy Council to 
permit goods to be imported in ships of any 
country, of*not less than 100 tons, or in British 
ships navrgated»*aceording to law, from any part 
of Ameriea or the West Indies, not under the 
<loininion of his Majesty, 

For these laws there was not even a pretence Pretended mo* 

‘ live. 

but such as referred to temporary circumstances. 

During the late war, when, in consequence of 
the disturbed state of the greater part of the two 
hemispheres, a very considerable portion of the 
produce of the world was likely to be brought 
into this country for safety or for a market, and 
many of our trading vessels were unavoidably 
n i taken 
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taken into the service of Govermnent, it was 
thought a(lviscal>Ic, for the present, to su.fler all 
goods to be im|)orte(l in neutral sliips. A great 
importation consequently took place of tlie 
duct of the countries at war, as nell as of 
neutral nations, and the goods were permitted to 
be warelioused, both fur home conatmplion aiul 
re-exportation. 

1 in-.pn- IJiit tlioiigli tlie laws to wliiili I alluded inav 

heir.uts. wliuleorin part, iioiii sm li 

principles or sueli preteuees, tlu-y aie» not, tju i:- 
forc, to be vindicated. Some oj’ tlieiji alo'idf d 
great advanttiges to I'oreign slops, iu perotitti 
articles of inerelianiii/e to be stoicd, uhiclitl’.i i 
did not allow to llritisli vessels ; .and all ol llte,!i, 
in priuci])lc, obviously ..inountrd to a eoniplile 
suspension of an e.ssential part (d'our navigation 
system, and were admitted, 1 should think, 
through laxity of principles, ami want (»f j)cr- 
ception of tlie tiue spirit of onr Xuvigatioa 
Laws. They were favoured, imbed, ijy the 
idea, that merchandize could not be broi.glA 
into this country without leaving sonietliiug 

belli mi 
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•iK-hiiul on re-exportation ; and they were not 
peilusjw so hiifliiy ohjectionablc at the period 
M hen our sliippinii; and seamen were so fully cin- 
plo\( (l (I(iiiii<»‘ the war. Ilut here ends the apo- 
l^^y wiiicli is to he oflered for them ; and why 
any oi tlu ni should have been allowed to con- 
tim:e in toree after the peace, and till 1804, I 
think it will not he easy to assign a reason. 

These Acts, at the same time that they may 
have augmented the quantity of merchandi/e 
hi ought to fliis eoiintrv, greatly increased also 
the quantity of foreign tonnage employed in our 
carrying trade ; and all the advantages thus 
held out to foreign shipping, were peculiarly 
calculated to establish tliat trade in the Itands 
of the Americans, on the conclusion of the war, 
when such a number of transports, and so many 
shij)s, seamen and artificers, were to he dischar- 
ged from the public service as would he fully 
eijual to the carrying on of the whole of our 
commciee. Under sueli circumstances, there- 
Ibre, what was to he the probable result ? Those 
ships were to be laid iip by discouragement iu 


our 
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our ports to rot, and those seamen, togetlicr 
■with the numerous classes of persons occupied 
in sliip building, were to be dispersed abroad in 
search of emplo 3 ’ment, and man)' to be seduced 
into the services of other nations, or to pass 
o\ er to America, and, consecpicntl)', tlic)’ and 
tlieir progen}' to he lost to their native country 
for ever. 

The miscliief, indeed, which was foreseen, 
.arising from these measures, was soon felt. The 
most respectable meetings of merchants* v ere 
held from time to time, and yeiy prd^er repre- 
sentations have been laid before ihc minister 
and the public, in which it is strongly stated, 
that many ship owners, no longer being able 
to freight their vessels, were obliged to charter 
them to any foreigners that would take them, 
at a very low price ; and that many ships, of 
great value, to the amount of an immense quan- 
tity of tonnage, and some of which cost their 
owners from 15,0001. to 20,0001. each, were left 
unoccupied, and continued decaying in harbour. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that property in ship- 
ping 
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piiii; experienced great depreciation. Not a few 
who einharked their capitals in that property 
have MiHeied severe losses. Speculation tias 
been eranipcd and deterred. And we who have 
bct n invidiously termed the carriers of Europe, 
have no longer the means of keeping in cniploy- 
nent a large (juantity of shipping now on hand, 
and which will soon rot in the ports where they 
arc laid up*. 


1 object^ therefore, to the suspension of any coiviium nb, 

• r » n • ' jcctioi.!. 

part of the Xayigation Law's of (ireat Britain. 

I oliject, in tliisdnstancc, because such sus|)cn- 
sion must render all Englaiul a free port, of the 
consequences of which, I conceive, neither the 
legislature nor the country are sutlicicntly 
aware ; and because, however it may seem to be 
subservient to partial and mistaken interests, it 
is, for so much, a sacrifice of those old and 
established principles, under which we have 
tlourishetl, and wliich have so long been the 

object 


* See Case of the Owners of Britbh Ships, &c> published 
December 1803. 
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object of applause and imitation, both at borne 
and abroad. 

tvioiationof It niiglit bc thought almost supcinuons to 

Navigation 

n'crv'hrrch p"'po‘’^‘ exj)lanation, 

our Mania-, (.ncounige, ill a country 

like ours, the einploymcnt of Seamen, and to 

retain the various artilicers necessary to the 

manufacture of ship-building ; a manufacture 

inlinitely more essential in an empire, dej)endcnt 

on its marine, even than that of woyl. Of the 

latter inanufitcturc we arc u,suallv careful, 

• ‘ • 

and any proposition l)y which* it might be en- 
dangered, would l>e received with indignation. 
])ut the former, I am sorry to say, is often ne» 
glccted or impcrlcd ; and repeated r iolations of 
our colonial and navigation code have taken 
place, within a few years, and with little obser- 
vation. As far as mere words and general ex- 
pressions can go, our Navigation Laws have 
strenuous assertors * but few, very few indeed^ 
look to the principle or object of those laws, 
though the violations of them that have taken 
place, tended obviously to diminish the means of 

retaining 
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retuiiun^- our seamen, and tiic multitude nfper- 
fions cmpluM'd ill the several hrauehes (;rsliij>- 
hiiildiii'f and rig^'iii;^' ; and cousequently, tu 
depiivv usol’tlic power of equipiiine;, when lie- 
eessaiy, ap;re:it naval force ; or, in oi!k r words, 
of resistini!; our enemies, and of inainlainingour 
prosperity and our independenee. 

At best, and under all the operation of our Adverse w the 
Navi<;'atiou Laws, it is not easy to retain our nf 

^ ‘a at irAv.il 

seamen and our naval artisans, and to cipiip 
such a %ce. ;It generally re(|uires two rears 
of exertion and of war to put our navy on an 
adetpiate footing; and the want of sailors is 
oceasionally so great, that we ean searcelr sup- 
ply our fleet hy the harshest n.casures, and some- 
times see many of our vessels laid up through 
the want of crews. If the sailors, then, be dis- 
couraged, as they must lie hy thijse susjiensions 
or iidVingemeuts which I combat, the conse- 
quences cannot but be misehievous in the ex- 
treme. The enemy may be at our doors before 
VC shall be prepared to resist ; and the boasted 

bulwarks 
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hulwailvS of England may become little mote 
than dismantled and unavailing citadels. 


5f(iufiiceai- 'flic notion of enconraoing the Americans to 

.1(1 V C\pCH ' ' 

build sliijis for ns, in oi<lcr that they might he 
enabled to pay for the mamifactnrcs Mithnliich 
Me supplied them, is utterly indefensible. There 
Mould he eipial reason to allow (he Dutch the 
same advantage M ith the same view. 'J'hc con- 
sequence of this very eneonragement has been 
already felt, and as long as it is col'itinuefj. the 
classesofurtificcis connected rvUli shqi-huilding 
were found to emigrate in much gi eater num- 
bers than those of any other manufacture. 

raoriiitijfy Tlic followiiig statcmcut, prodticed M’ith ex- 

laliiieo/ Uri- 

lih iiltiition by thcAniciicans tiKiiiscIvcs, will prove 
that, as the quantity of Ilritish tonnage occu- 
pied in the American trade has diminished, un- 
der the sy.stcm which has been pur.sued, that of 
America has uniformly and proportionably in- 
creased : 


1789 British 
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British tonnage 7‘3;000 

American do. <2 1,00^)' 

I7P- British tonnage 51,000 

American do. 60,000 

1800 British tonnage H,000 

American d('. IK), 000 


In this manner has Kngland suffered from 
a foolish policy, and every step which devi- 
ated from her established Navigation Laws, has 
proved an injuiT to the trade, which, in wiser 
times, has been ^o cautiously encouraged, as 
one of the most fertile sources of jwlitical con- 
sequence and national wealth. 

In the above instance, at least, the .\mcri* 
cans have not exaggerated, as will appear iVom 
the following account which was laid on the 
table of the House of C'ommons on the 25tii of 
February 180*2. 

Account of the number of vessels, with their 
tonnage, which out- 

r . . wards, 



i6 

M’anls, between Cheat Iliilain and the Anieri-' 
can States, iu the follow in'!: years ; 

British. Americans. 



SAips, 




1790 Outwards 


50,977 

2IS 

99,1 U 

Inwards 

JM2 

(11,197 

2i‘i 


1791 Outwards 

/I’.rd 


291 

5.5, SOG 

Inwards 

,.217 

.7:i,t0'> 

318 

02, 2.59 

1792 Outwards 

,.229 


2S.^ 

riiuwif 

Inwards 

..197 

12,09:) 

.9 19 


1799 Outwards 

,....>7 

J t,2fi7 

9i5 1* 

78,0S9 

r 

Inwards 

...12 

9,79f> » 

1 

919 

t 

7:),22.> 

1800 Outwanls 

...6’2 


.'507 

1 12, .>9(5 

Inwards 

mm, 

,•* i i 

27,1 

5:>o 

121,01/) 


TOaa «ui- The Americans, indeed, who have exhibited 

llvu. 

tlie former account, appear to be a little 
sarcastic on the occasion. Ihit their sarca-^ma 
niav be instructive. Wliile thev dwell on the 

tf ^ 

folly wiiich presumed to tamper with the Xa- 
vigatioii Laws of England, they inform ns, tliat 
America was busy in forming and maintairing 
a Navigation Ad of her own: while, as pa- 
triots, they enjoy the prospect of the increasing 

prosperity 
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prosperity of their country, they triumph, as 
rivals, in the <l(;clinc of Britain. “ Think of 
this,” says one of theni, “ think of this, ye 
sages of Britain, and if you can accoiint for 
the plienomenon on any otlier principle than 
the superior policy of iny country, it is more 
than I can 1” ' 

It is true, the policy of America has not been 
unwise; it affords a stiiking contrast to oiir 
Weakness, and virtually reproaches us for our 
iK’glei't of all^ sound and rational principles. 
Yet, if we be tlwjs reminded that, at tlie very 
moment u hen wewere extending and renouncing 
to the Americans our carrying trade, they were 
active, by all possible restrictions, to exclude us 
from theirs ; we should also recolleCt, and be 
instructed by the rccolleClion, that our libera- 
lity was but that of the prodigal who gives 
Avithout return, and who enriches others to im- 
poverish himself*. 

c It 

* “ It was found expedient,” says General Smith, in 
the debate in the Lower House of Congress on the 16 th 

Decetnbeir 
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ireparticu- [jg useful aS M'cll aS CUl ioilS tO COllsi- 

View of the 

der this subjec‘‘t a little more niinutcly. In the 
year ISOO, a census was taken, ami retiinied 
to Congress in the year 1801 ; according to 
which the progress of the tonnage, commerce, 
and revenue, of the United States, were found 
to be as follows ; 


In 1800 

Tons of Shipping. 

• • -939 , 000 

^^fn. 

56,310 

In 1790 

•••450,000 

27,000 

Increase' in ten years 

489,000 

29;000 



COM- 


December ISO 1, “to adopt a system pursued by other 
Nations, in laying such duties as would discriminate be- 
tween our own and foreign tonnage, and the measure 
operated like a charm ; for, contrary to the expectation 
of most men, our tonnage doubled in a short period, and 
we will not only very soon be able to carry all our own 
produce, but to enter largely into trade abroad.” Very true, 
but their tonnage was doubled at our expcncc ; and we 
most amicably laboured in unison with themselves to 
enable them to enter largely into trade abroad. 
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COMMERCE AND REVENUE. 


Doliart. 

The American produce exported in 


1800, aniountell to 32,000.000 

l)itto in 17il0 i ), 000, 000 

Increase in ten years 1S,00(),000 


« Dollars. 

The foreign commodities brought 

• • 

into the country for re-exportation 


in 1800, amounted to 30,000,000 

Ditto in 1790 2,000,000 

Increase in ten years 28,000,000 

The revenue in 1801 is estimated at 11,000,000 
Ditto in 1789 amounted to 6,1 24-, 000 

Increase in eleven years 5,235,000 


This is a splendid view of rapidly progressive 
prosperity. But it Mas in this very period of 

c 2 


tea 
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ten years that our carrying trade v itli America 
most rapidly declined ; that our tonnage em- 
ployed in that trade fell, according to tlic Ame- 
rican account, from 72,000 to 14,000; that the 
suspension oF our Navigation Laws opcratid 
principally in favour of theL^nited States; that 
we even opened to tluni a free trade' with the 
British settlements in the East ; and that we 
anticipalcd their expectations on the subject, of 
the abolition of the duties, and of the c-ounter- 
vailing duties pennittc'd under the treaty of 
17 S 4 *. Shall it, then, any longer be, said, that 

■ Britain 


• “ We find,” says Mr. President Jefferson, in his .ul- 
dress to Congress on the 1 jth December 1802, “ in sonic 
parts of Europe, monopolizing discriminations ; which, in. 
the form of duties, tend effectually to prohibit the carrying 
thither our own produce in our own vessels. 

But it is with satisfaction I lay before you an A (ft of the 
British Parliament, anticipating this subject, so far as to 
authorize a mutual abolition of the duties and counter- 
vailing duties permitted under the treaty of 1794. It 
shews, on their part, a spirit of moderation and justice,’* 
&c. &c. W e shall soon sec what this moderation and jut^ 
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r»rilalH lias not cherished this thriving branch 
of American prosperity at the expence of her 
own welfare ? or can wc yet deny that xce have 
t'ivcii, hut not receivQd, and they have received, 
but not given ? 

It is not because I regret the incieascof their obiemtions 

dictated not 

trade that I make these observations ; but I shall *^1 

American j 

not shrink from asserting the impolicy of suffer- 

. , . ■ /» I .the sacrifite* 

mg that increase to arise from the errors and oiBnuiii. 
sacrifices of this country, and to its essential de- 
triment. . 

The countervailing duties which were laid in Couwfrvaiiing 

dutiet, tkrir 

this country, were posterior and provoked, and ‘I** 
dictated and compelled by the absurd yet de- 
signing conduct of the Americans themselves. 

It is well known that on the peace and separation 
of the Americans from Great Britain, they and 
their abettors in this country, entertained the ex- 
traordinary notion that, in matters of trade, they 
should not be considered by Great Britain as 
foreigners, though they themselves liad chosen 
and asserted that very situation ; and they par- 
C 3 ticularly 
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ticularly preten<lc(l, in direct opposition ,to our 
V'liole colonial and navigation principles, that 
they should have a free trade to our Wcst-Iiulia 
Colonies. They did not even rest their claims on 
the arguments of negotiation, but endeavoured 
to sustain them by stronger means : and, vainly 
llattcring themselves, that tlie trade with them 
was absolutely necessary to our commercial ex- 
istence, they attentpted to frighten ns into con- 
cession, by laying extraordinary and extravagant 
dutieson all mercliandize comingfrom lienee,^ and 
particularly on our shipping. They did »ot con- 
ceive, at the time, that we should have liad the 
sj)irit to counteract such a measure by counter- 
vailing duties. Hut they found themselves mis- 
taken ; and, discovering that the duties to be 
paid by them would far exceed those w hich they 
liad imposed on us, asthccpiantity of their ship- 
ping employed in the trade between the two 
countries was much greater than ours, they very 
wisely desired that the ciulics on both sides 
should cease, 'l lje moderatiomnCi justice" of 
Great Britain, as they were termed by Mr. Pre- 
sident Jefterson, consented, accordingly, to thjs 

mutual 
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mutual abolition of duty. A benefit was re- 
nounced by this country which resulted from 
our retaliatin'; the injurious measures of Ame- 
rica. And the Americans, after having tried 
the eff ect of a crooked policy, were placed on 
the footing of the most favoured nations ; to 
wbicb, indeed, there can be no objection, unless 
our Navigation Laws are to be suspended, by the 
operation of some Dutch Property Act, or any 
other lav/ to the same effect. 

If we .were ,tvcn indebted to .'Vmerica for ex- 
clusive favour and kindness, I scarcely think we 
should renounce the means of sustaining the 
trade and independence of Great Britain. To 
sacrifice that which concerns the very existence 
of a nation, must be very absurd and very cri- 
minal. The Americans, however, as we have 
already seen, take care, day after day, that we 
shall not be in their debt. Their policy, (which 
I do not condemn though I would be instructed 
by it) looks not to confer, but to receive. They 
negotiate and they obtain, and they then talk of 
y liberality Krxd justice but, while donation 

c 4 is 
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is considered and stated as equity, they lea^ve to 
us the praise of’ being just, not generous, and 
wisely reserve for themselves the solid ad van- 
tnges of a menacing and successful negotiation'*^. 

Some 

I .should not state mysdf thus without reason, I'lic 
war which has been rekindled in Europe has afforded the 
Americans the opportunity of making ncvi" acquisitions, 
to which, at any other period, neither France nor Spain 

would have consented; and tJic menneing attitude in whicli 

• ^ 

they placed themselves, seems to liavc succeeded admi- 
rably to their wishes. They have given sufiltient hints 
of what may be expected from them, and we should there- 
fore be on our guard. A late report on the subject of 
I.ouisiana and the Mississippi, after stating, in an impe- 
rious tone, the absolute necessity of acquiring that im- 
mense country and river, says, very deliberately, that 
the Floridas, too, must be, at one time or another, an- 
nexed to America, by purchase or by conquest.” 1 hojie 
we are not yet in the situation of being told, that Jamaica 
is also necessary to the arrondissemait of their policy.-— 
In this instance, the scholar has improved upon his mas- 
ter ; since Buonaparte, even in his familiar conversation 
with Lord Whitworth, did not presume to say more than 

that 
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Somp.oi'tli(‘ Wcst-India merchants and ^ dlLnrind 

• • • 1 • 1 1 1 A * conduct of 

ti is join 111 tlie claims julvanced by the Amen- »omew<st 

* India mer- 

cans; and seem to conceive that tlicy would 
derive much more benefit tlian can be reasonably 
expected, troni the opening of ibeii* ports to the 

American 


that “ sooner or later, Egypt would belong to France, 
cither by the falling to pieces of the I'urkish Empire, or 
by some arrangement with the Porte.” 

Nations as well as i/idividuals are liable to fits of wrong- 
headetlncssj sometimes^ I believe, termed enthusiasm, and 
relative to which tlicrc can be no calculation. Otherwise, 
1 should think there would be little danger of the Ame- 
ricans choosing absolute war with us, in consequence of 
our maintaining the old navigation principles of the coun- 
try. They are a sensible people. Their minds arc turn- 
ed to considerations of their own interest ; the inte- 
rior of their country could not possibly be benefited by 
lioslilities with us: and the mischiefs which could be don|^ 
to our commerce by privateers, manned with rencgadocs 
from Great Britain, would afford no compensation for the 
entire derangement of their trade, the chief dependence 
of their maritime towns, in which is contained the greatq* 
part of their population, power, and wealth* 
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stated. 


American shipping. On this subject mv opinion 
has never varied. The demands of a few inte- 
rested or speculative men are not to be listened 
to, when they are hostile to the general welfare ; 
and, though some heneiit might accrue, which, 
iiowevcr, wc shall soon see cannot he obtained, 
troin the measures |iroposed, I should yet main- 
tain, what long experience and repeated infor- 
mation have taught me to believe, that the |)olicy 
of excluding foreign shipping from our colonies, 
and ill truth the whole navigation system, arc 
founded in the clearest right', and most perfect 
wisdom. 

In many instances of late, as I have already 
observed, foreign w liters have been anxious to 
decry the Navigation Laws of England, as in- 
jurious to the welfare of surrounding nations. 
Prejudice, passion, partiality, and interest, have 
|ill conspired to excite much ill-will, and abun- 
dant jealousy, on a question which, if fairly 
slated, would produce no such effect. It is not 
merely America; it is not merely the North of 
Europe that has promoted discussions of this 

f 


uature. 



nature.. The srovcnmient of Trance has par- 
ticularl}^ cncotu aired and inflamed such discus- 
sion in other nations ; and one of its most 
sophistical and <leterniined agents, Monsieur 
lluuterivc, secretary to Monsieur Talleyrand, 
secretary for foreign aftairs, having been 
employed on the subject, a volume has issued 
from the Consular press to detail to all Europe 
the commercial crimes of Great Britain, and the 
monstrous depruviti/ of her commercial laws. 
It may not, therefore, he improper to enter a 
little into the imjuiry which thus suggests itself; 
and, if error and prejudice have gone abroad, 
on a topic M hich so immediately concerns the 
character and welfare of this country, I hope I 
shall not be censured as digressive, if I very 
briefly endeavour to correct them. 

In a general view it will scarcely be main- 
tained by reasonable men, that Great Britain has 
been gnilty of any injustice towards other 
nations in framing such a system of Navigation 
J.aws as her circumstances required. Every 
country lias an uiuiualified right to open or close 
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its ports in whatever manner the welfare of it* 
people may demand. The law of nations, in the 
opinio!! of Grotius, I’uflendorf and Vattel, has 
nothing to do with regnlations for promoting 
the internal industry of a people, provided those 
regulations infiingc no aetual right of other 
States ; and no government has even yet pre- 
sumed to demand an unqualified admission to 
foreign ports, hut such as were at its mercy. 
The universal ])raetiec is founded on these prin- 
<'ij)Ies. Ail nations have thought themselves 
permitted to regulate their trade hv' prohibitive 
Statutes. Wc see every where eoimnereial re- 
straints continued and multiplied. And no le- 
gislature has ever rejected Xavigation Acts, hut 
on the cvuitrary adopted them, whenever it was 
their interest to <lo so ; nor have they ever 
aftbrdeil unrestricted entrance to foreign trade 
from any tender regard to the advantage of otlier 
countries. America has not been so liberal. The 
Afaritime Powers of the North of Europe have 
not displayed such enlightened policy. l-Vance, 
amid all her boasts of liberty and equality, and all 
lier out-cries against the commerce of England, 

has 



has demonstrated to tlic wwld, by decree after 
decree, vaiied, annulled, or renewed as her policy 
rcfjuircd, that she also has no objection to extend 
her dcsixjtism over the ocean We arc not 
therefore to say, tliat Britain only Is unjust, be- 
cause 

^ See Gentz’s State of Europe before and after the 
French Revolution. — France knows very well when to af- 
feft the right and when to follow the expedient ; but even 
when slic appears to withdraw her power, she is still, in rea- 
lity, occupied in whajhas been termed by Camille Desmou- 
lins, ** ihe sublime vuatkn of disor^ramzlng Europc^^ She has 

lately, indeed, talked much, by her declaimer Hauterivc, 

« 

of commercial freedom, of open ports, and unrestricle<J 
trade, because she has no commerce left to be regulated 
by prohibition, and because she wishes to contrast the 
liberality which costs her nothing, with the pretended ty- 
ranny of England. But when occasion required, she had 
no difficulty in retracting all these liberal opinions and de- 
crees. Mons. Rxdcrcr, in his Dix Unit Brumaire,'’ 
tells us (and he occupied a high oflice in the French 
Government), that tlie Batavian, Helvetic, and Cisalpine 
Republics, have derived from their union wdth France 
nothing but rapine, devastation and anarchy; that the 
depredations committed by the French privateers princi- 
pally 
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catise she, too, thinks it proj>cr to promote antt 
re<?iilate by law the commercial activity of her 
j)t‘oplc, anti to exercise a j)()wcr o\ er her own 
ports, productions, mercliants and ships. 

All M’ell informed m liters on itie subject have 
admitted, that conunereial regulation, of this 
nature, is no infringement of the law of nations. 

But 


pally led to the rupture between, America and France j 
and that the Danish Flag was eternally subjcAed to equal 
vexations and aflronts. He adds, what attests the most 
overbearing desp ttism, that, “ wlien the people of lloUaml 
sent supplies of grain to their colonie'i, wlu< h, otherwise, 
must surrender to the English, from absolute want, the 
supplies were autlaciously intercepted by the French pri- 
vateers, and the vessels which contained thent declared 
good prizes, under the authority of vexatious laws, anil, 
sometimes, by judges immediately interested in the trade 
of the privateers themselves,” p. 165, See . — ^This is the 
mild, liberal, and magnanimous France, iimlcr whose aus- 
pices liberty is to be given to the Sea, and the Commercial 
Despotism of Great Britain to be humbled in the dust ! 
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But the argument becomes yet stronger, If vv'e 
suppose tliat such commercial regulation may be 
necessary, not merely to the trade, but to the 
safety and independenee of a nation. If a 
country, for instance, be in danger of famine, 
or if her security depend upon her armies and 
fleets, would it not be absurd to say, that slie 
may not, without a breach of the law of nations, 
prescribe rules for her corn trade, or provide for 
tlie inaiiitenanee of her fleets and armies? — 

Kngland is in this very situation. A navy is 

essential to her existence; an extensive naviga- 

• # 

tion is rccpiircd to ‘support her navy ; and the 
first principles of preservative justice, conse- 
quently, warrant her to j)romotehcr navigation, 
by such internal and external regulations as do 
liot affect the absolute right of foreign States. 

Having complained of the misrepresentations some opiniom 

ofMr, (JtDir 

and cavils of foreign writers, on the subject of 
our commercial system, 1 have much pleasure in 
observing, that Mr. (ientz has ably supported the 
right of every independent country to make such 
laws as it may deem necessary to regulate its 

trade 
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trade and na\ ig'ation*. I respect Ills judgment^ 
eatulour and learning;, and 1 therefore still 
more regret that he should ha\'e advanced some 
unfounded and erroneous opinions on the spit it 
and tendency of the Navigation Laws of (Jreat 
Britain, As a foreigner, perhaps, he could not 
obtain siithcient information on a question of so 
local a nature ; and, if I should advert at all to 
the errors which affect that part of his work to 
which I allude, I shall do so not to censure tlie 
author, hut to point out the mistake. 

He 


• Citizen Ilautcrive’s work is a tlioice specimen of 
modern French declamation and verbiage, equally void of 
taste and regardless of fact. It was not necessary to notice 
it in this country, but it has induced M. (ientz. Counsellor 
at War to his Prussian Majesty, &c. to publish on tin; 
Continent, where it will be very useful, an answer, which, in 
respect to clearness, good-sense, and sound political discus- 
sion, has seldom been surpassed. The excellent statement 
in the translator’.s preface respecting the question of Neu- 
tral Bottoms, renders further reading on that subject per- 
fectly unnecessary. 
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He Aiys tlie Navigation Laws are “ cominer* 
Cially injurious" to us, but he admits tliey are 
politically wise. Yet if, (as I flatter myself I 
have shewn, or shall be able to shew) they pro- 
mote the employment, and augment the number 
of our seamen ; if they encourage ship-building 
anil all the useful arts connected with that 
( Sht iitial tiade ; if they consequently provide 
occtip itions for innumerable artizans; if they 
sec II re to us the carriage of our own produce, as 

v( !! as the supply of the most valuable markets, 

% 

th( \ eanno't possibly he commercially injurious to 
tis. Mr. (lentz himself admits, “that they are 
important instruments of the greatness and se- 
curitv of the State — that they have aflTorded a 
j)o\verful stimulative to the commercial marine 
of England — that they have tended to secure 
to the nation, the freight trade, that great source 
of the former astonishing riches of Holland — 
that the consummation of them has been the con- 
.scquence of the most judicious policy — that they 
compelled the English to cultivate with their 
o\Mi vessels, their own sailors, and theix awn 
capitals, many brandies of ^oreiga trade which 

P would. 
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would, otherwise, have remained, partly or en- 
tirely in tlie hands of strangers — that they en- 
couraged a branch of national industry which ^ 
contributed to the security and independence ot 
Great Britain — and tliat, as he (juotes Mr. Adam, 
Smith, Jiowevcr they may have been dictated by 
national antipathy, they arc, nevertheless, as wise 
as if they had been the productions of consum- 
mate wisdom*.*’ Here, then, there is no reason for 
regarding them as injurious to the commerce of 
Great Britain ; and the respectable writer has 
admitted premises, from M’hiich a -conclusion 
might be drawn very different from the inferences 
he lias stated. 

For my own part, 1 sec every nhere, and on 
every occasion, decided proofs both of the com- 
mercial 


* The notion that the Navigation Law of Cromwell 
was merely an effort of resentment agaiast the Dutch, in 
1G51, is erroneous. The principle is to be found in the 
early Charters for founding Colonies in America, and long 
before in the Maritime Law of Europe. 
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ifiercial and political utility of those laws, the 
•effects of which have been so erroneously de- 
sciihed. Defence and independence are more 
important than wealth, and therefore, if they 
contributed only to the former, we should abun- 
dantly prize them. But they are the foundation 
of the whole, both of our maritime power and 
trade. I'lulei their influence English commerce 
li;;s (lid'uscd itself over all the world. Under 
tlitir inllnencc that commerce, which, other- 
wise, would have fallen to decay, has been 
a',>ured of the prelection of an irresistible navy, 
and has gone forth to the four corners of the 
globe tvitliout the apj)rchension of insult or de- 
predation. When, therefore, I observe activity, 
and labour, and enterprize excited and en- 
couraged, and honourable and ample wealth thus 
earned and obtained, under a system which few 
men have the disposition fully to examine, and 
some with inconsiderate levity condemn, I esti- 
mate the cause by its effects, and become more 
and more anxious to rescue from innovation a 
code which has been, and continues to be, pro- 

V s ductive 
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diictive of such various and inestimable hdvan* 
tages. 

he object of J further observe, that when the power and 

founding €•- 

population of Great Britain were employed to 
establish and maintain colonies in America and 
the West-Indies, the object was not the found- 
ing of cities, nor the extension of empire, but it 
was to secure toourselves the perpetual supply of 
valuable markets, and the consequent employ- 
ment of a greater quantity of shipping. The 

I 

colonies were, therefore, to be,retaine(l under tlie 
direction of the Mother Country, or the great 
object in founding them was at an end ; and 
commercial restriction, and nmnojwly of the- 
British market in return, were naturally to be- 
come the leading principles of colonial intern- 
course, in order to secure to the founders some 
return for the immense expence of establishment 
and protection. 

^yireitric- England is by no means singular in maintain- 

:ion not lio* 

ing and acting on this principle, 'fhe means, 
indeed, which she has adopted for securing to 

herself 
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lierself the trade of her colonies are more liberal 
than those which have been employed by other 
•nations: but. the principle of all the Mother 
Countries of Europe has been of the same nature 
and tendency ; and all have alike sought to 
bring into their own ports the most impor- 
tant produce of their colonies, and to retain, in 
full monopoly, the exclusive advantage of their 
supply. 

It is not now necessary to examine whether Renderednwes- 

^ sary bythcByi- 

this system be impolitic or unwise. Experience 
and the opinion, of the best informed nten de- 
monstrate that it must continue to be inviolably 
maintained. England is not to confer free 
commerce and navigation in return for the 
vexations and restrictions which are imposed by 
other nations ; and though the Navigation Laws 
were not, as they are too firmly and too long 
established to be tampered with by experimental 
speculators, they would yet require to be cauti- 
ously and rigorously supported, if it were only 
because they are best correspondent with the 
views and regulations of other States, and be- 
D 3 cause, 
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he peculiar 
rcuBibtanccs 
id situation 
’England 


cause, so long as other States confine tlic trade 
of their colonies to tlienisclvcs, England has not 
only a right, but is bound to act in the same 
manner. 

This is the very doctrine of the 1.5th of 
Charles II. — The Preamble to that Act very judi- 
ciously states the motive of the Navigation 
System to be “ the maintenance of a greater 
correspondence and kindness between the sub- 
jects at home and those in the plantations; the 
making the colonies yet more advantageous to 
the Mother Country, in the further eniployment 
and increase of English shipping; the rendernig 
the navigation to and from the colonics nioic 
easy and cheap ; and making this kingdom a 
staple, not only of the commodities of the plan- 
tations, but also of other countric.s, for the sup- 
ply of them, it being the usage of other nations 
to keep the plantation trade to themselves.” 

These general doctrines are to be confirmed 
by particular reasons. England, contracted in 
extent, and far inferior in the nuralier of her 

people 
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ptoplc to other nations, is always liable to the 
hostility of enemies, whose physical strength is 
^nuch superior to her own. To her insular 
situation, therefore, and to her Navy, she must 
he indebted tor her defence ; but it should never 
be forgotten, tliat the moment the latter shall 
decline, the former will become useless. The 
myriads of France might, in such a case, be 
easily poured upon her shores ; she would be 
inevitably exposed to insult, and, perhaps, to 
subjugation; and after having been the support 
of nations and the vindicatrix of Europe ; after 
having restrainctl, and often chastized, the am- 
bition of the State, whose waking and sleeping 
visions are full of universal dominion, and parti- 
cularly the conquest of this country ; she would 
be cast from the eminence to which she has 
ascended by the means she is recommended to 
support, and gradually, or suddenly, decline 
into a province beneath the oppression of France. 
Who, then, shall maintain that she should risk 
an iota of the system on Avhich her naval supe- 
riority is founded? And what must be the con- 
sequence, if abandoning that system, our ship- 

D 4 wrights 
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Wrights be discouraged ; the countless arts and 
artizans, connected with our marine, be permit- 
ted to declineand to diminish; the mcinufacture 
of ships transferred to foreigners ; and the 
carrying trade renounced, as it has already been, 
in a considerable degree, to other nations? 

idofEnrope. jg England alone that is concerned in 
these views — ^The interests of England involve 
those of almost all the surrounding States. Of 
the leading Powers of the Continent, some have 
been enfeebled by past exertions, and others, 
from w’hatever motive, repose in a dangerous 
and ill-judged neutrality. In the mean time, 
France advances in ambition and strength ; 
adds territory to territory, crushes the feeble, 
enslaves the cowardly, alarms the strong. Her 
councils are incomparably more violent and fis 
rocious, and her powers are greater than those 
of Lewis XIV. or probably of any other despot ; 
aud every day some new menace is uttered or is 
realized. In this situation of things, what is to 
become tlie bulwark of Euiope, but the Navy of 

England ? 
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Enijiiliidr and what the foundation of that 
Navy, but Navigation and Trade? The very 
‘Powers which decry our Navigation Laws arc 
concerned to support them; and this country 
•lei ivesnew arguments for maintaining the code 
on w'liich, even in the confession of her enemies, 
its greatness rests, as well from a regard to her 
own consequence, as from the occurrences of 
the times, and the gloomy circumstances of the 
greatest part of Europe. 

Not long since Great Britain had to sustain 
a principle of great importance, and she sustain- 
ed it with firmness and with vigour. When she 
was abandoned by all her allies; when tlia. 
several Maritime Pow'ers of Europe had combined 
against her; when she had risked her last and 
only army in the plains of Egypt ; she, never- 
theless, thought it necessary to risk her princi- 
pal fleet also, against all the Powers of the 
North, in order to maintain her right of visiting 
neutral bottoms. But tliat right, however in- 
eumbent it might have been to maintain it, is 

of 
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of secondary consideration, compared with the 
necessity of preserving inviolate the principles 
wliich have hitherto enabled us to preserve that 
naval superiority, without M’hich our right to 
inspect neutral bottoms would he a shadow. 
Surely, if the right be of importance, that 
Avhich empowers us to vindicate the right is in- 
comparably more so; the right is comparatively 
of temporary value, hut the system on which 
alone it is to he preserved, is of permanent ne- 
cessity ; and yet, such is our infatuation, that 
we often manifest a disposition, to fritter away 
the essence of the system, even while we hazard 
the existence of the Empire in pursuit of inferior 
objects. 

lorwiice of Wlien I assert the impoi tance of that system 

vigat.on * 

j'byfaft!.'"' to the commercial and maritime prosperity of 
this country, I rest njy opinion on no abstract 
and theoretic grounds, hut on the strong and 
stubborn evidence of experience and of fact. 
I’or some time after tlie American war, tlie in- 
crease of our shipping was rapid and extraordi- 
nary ; 



nary: and Lord Liverpool*, and other very 
intelligent men, have not hesitated to ascribe 
that increase to the policy, and the policy 
alone, with which England then inviolably 
maintained her navigation and colonial princi- 
ples. Whereas, in the course of the last ten or 
twelve }'cars, a very extraordinary revolution 
has taken place : and, while we were renouncing 
oiir old and wise regulations, encouraging the 
carrying trade of foreigners against ourselves, 
and admitting other nations to ports which 
should have beep open only to our own com- 
meree, it has been found that the number of 
vessels einplovcd bv Britain in the American 
trade has ilimiuishcd as rapidly as it formerly 

increased, 


• I embrace with pleasure the opportunity afforded me 
of observing, that this country is much indebted to Lord 
Liverpool, for his intelligent and persevering support of 
the question relative to the intercourse of the Americans 
with our colonies ; and, although he may have been ob- 
liged to yield too much on this point, there is reason to 
conclude tliat he is, in principle, the decided friend of our 
ccloniul system. 
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increased, and America hus been cualded to 
boast, that the aggregate of her tonnage, includ- 
ing that of her small naval force, is, as we have 
seen, 939,000; that is within about 15,000 tons 
of what is known to have been the whole com- 
mercial tonnage of England in the year 1787*- 
Hence conclusions might be drawn yet strong- 
er, perhaps, than those already stated ; and it 
would appear not only that our commerce an<l 
marine are intimately connected with our Na- 
vigation System, but that, as that system is 

, infringed. 


* A return, made about two years after the passing of 
(he Register A£t, which is more accurate than any tlut 
had ever been made before, and which proved the quan- 
tity of our tonnage to be considerably more than had been 
supposed, states tliat, in the year 1787, the ships and 
tonnage of England and Scotland were as follows : 


Shipi. Tonnage. 


England 

Scotland..... 




..8711 
1700 


954,729 

133,034 


It should be observed, however, that the East-India 
ships then at sea are not included in the above tonnage 
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infringed, or maintained, tlicy are to flouriuli or 
<lo decline. 

Wc sometimes talk, nevertheless, very lightly 
on the claims of the Americtins, and listen very 
stoically to those of some of the West Indians ; 
but wc neither sufficiently weigh them in their 
nature and tendency, nor are we often suffici- 
ently aware of the danger of compliance. Yet 
that danger even the slightest view of our West 
India trade will render obvious. The number 
of vessels employed in our commerce, twelve 
years ago, with that part of the world, as appears 
by the report of the committee of the Privy 
Council, in lire year 1791> amounted to upwards 
of 740, containing 154,643 tons*. This is great 
in a commercial, but still greater in a political 
estimate. For the sailors so employed arc of the 

utmost 


* This statement does not include the vessels employ., 
ed between the remaining British Colonies, and the Brl> 
tish Islands in the West-Indies, and which amount to 52, 
^ntaining 4837 tons. 
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ami by the monopoly of their carrying trade} 
and it is those advantages alone, procured and 
preserved by the Navigation System, which can 
countervail, in any respect, the enormous ex- 
pence of protecting them. The same articles 
which they furnish, might be purchased at least 
twenty per cent, cheaper at other markets, and 
the same revenue would arise from them, if they 
came through the Dutch, the Danes, or the 
Frencii. I sec not, therefore, why we should 
make the sacrifices expected from us, either with 
respect to America, or the Islands ; with respect 
to America, because there can be no doubt of 
her continuing to take from us more than she 
can pay for; and with respect to the Islands, 
because the monopoly which they enjoy of the 
British market, secures to them a better price 
than they could elscwlicre obtain. There is no 
friendship in commerce. The Americans, parti- 
cularly, had no object but commercial advantage 
in all their negotiations. Even before the mra 
of their independence, they avoided taking from 
this country, as much as they could, those 
articles which were not absolutely necessary to 

them, 
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tlicm, or which they could obtain at other 
markets with "reater advantage*. And when 

^ O 

we consider, besides, that our tiade is infinitely 
more necessary to them tlian tlieirs to us ; tliat 
by taking our commodities they are enabled to 
trade on British capital ; and that our exports 
to them, at best, are much less than is generally 
supposed ; we shall, I hope, fed yet more dis- 
inclined to yield to their avidity any principle of 
those laws which have been so universally re- 
gal ded as th« ground work of our commercial 
and naval superiority. 


But I observ’C further mischief likely to flow ^ 
from any suspension of our Navigation System. Kcr^mTs! 

clucvous^** 

The Americans will naturally make all possible ist.Asitmuit 

proiwotc a 

use of their admission into the West-India ports. 

^ intercourse 

Their merchants, probably, will not be more de- A,‘17ri“aand 

. t,he islands. 

E 2 licate 


^ I do not mean this invidiously. It is but what might 
be expefted from any people in the same situation ; and I 
make the observation merely to remind the reader, that 
commercial selfishness is not to be charged solely to the 
^ccouftt of Great Britain. 
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loss of the freightage of such a number of vessels, 
M ould be an evil of great magnitude, and great 
mischief. 

In fact the Americans, so privileged, would 
the’^lupr'iy be able to monopolize the whole, or the greater 

trade of the ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Islands, portion of the supply of our Islands. They 
M’oukl enjoy, whenever ue M’ere at war, all the 
advantages of peace insurance, peace wages, peace 
freight, and peace eoniingciicies of every kind; 
and, at all times, they M'ould be able to make 
perhaps a treble voyage*, in about lialf the time 
M'hicli a British vessel requird's to make one full 
freightage to tlie West-Indies and baekt- Under 
all these local and other advantages in favour of 
America, we assuredly could offer no effectual 

competition. 


* One, for instance, from America to the Islands, 
another from the Islands to Europe, and a third from 
Europe back again to America. 

f Our vessels in general go out with about one quarter 
freight, or in ballast, and make but one voyage in the 
year. 



competition. We slioulcl, on tlie contrary, be 
destined to sec the whole of the West-India 
trade snatched, in a short period, from our 
hands, and consequently the rapid increase of 
the American navy, and proportional decline of 
our own. The transfer of the trade would amount 
to a transfer of seamen ; and the seamen so 
transferred, would soon learn to regard the 
country that owned the vessels in which they 
plied as their own, and be thus lost to England 
lor ever. 

I must now protest, and I wish to (Jo so in 
the strongest manner, against a most unbecom- foSerii'’ 
ing practice which has prevailed, and lately 
been extended, that of conducting the trade of 
this country under licenses granted by the Privy 
Council. The granting of those licenses has 
been considered as a mere matter of form, and 
the licenses themselves were to be obtained for 
about ten pounds. To all such proceedings, as 
it appears to me, there are invincible objections ; 
and my wish is to prevent,' particularly during 
peace, any suspension whatever of the Naviga- 
E 4 tion 
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vigatlon 
Laws rot to 
ie sacrificed 
^y treaty 
rvithout tie 
irevious con- 
lidcration of 
)arliament. 


tioi) Laws, and yet niore such extreme abuse 
of them as prevailed in the West-Indies, through 
tlie licenses granted there by the governors for 
all shij)ping, particularly Americans, to enter, 
and which practice became common for the sake 
of the emolument of persons in olhce. 

Above all, I wish that tlic most essential parts 
of the Navigation Lawsshouhl never be yielded 
' by treaty, without prc\ iously referring the busi- 
ness to the consideration of parliament ; for 1 
cannot conceive, that to lay a treaty before par- 
liament, when concluded, and when tlic mischief 
is done, is, in any lespcct, to submit it to their 
consideration ; nor that it is constitutional to, 
yield any thing, contrary to thclaxo of the land, 
by a commercial treaty, wjtliout the knowledge 
and acquiescence of the legislature. I should 
not, however, have made this remark, if an in- 
stance had not occurred to justify it, in the 12th 
article of the commercial treaty with America, 
to which I have already alluded— Ministers, 
seem, at that time, to have taken advantage 
of the apprehensions of the country, and of 

the 



' the necessity of union; the people were likely 
to suiJtnit to any thing that was proposed ; 
^ncl the Navigation Laws were completely sus- 
1 jx'iuled, as i\lagna Charta, which is not so essen- 
tial to our existence as au independent nation, 
would possibly have been, under similar circum- 
stances. 

IkTore a measure of this kind, however, shall 
anain take place, the question, I hope, will be 
candidly submitted to the consideration of par- 
liament. But, if the licenses and suspension^ 
of which ’1 hdve complained, should be con- 
tinued or renewed, it will be necessary to bring 
forward sonic inquiry respecting the state of our 
Navigation Laws, for the sake of protesting, not 
only against that measure, but against permit- 
ing American vessels, contrary to the whole 
tenor of our colonial system, to enter our West- 
India ports. Such an inquiry would probably 
produce a full discussion of the subject ; and I 
should offer and be able to establish at the bar 
of the house, by the testimony of several of the 


most 
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wnfra! recapi- 
tulation. 


most respectable merchants and others, the fol- 
lowing propositions: 

That the commercial policy of admitting ' 
goods, the produce of all countries, in any 
j’oreign vessels, or the suj)ply of our colonics by 
foreign shipping, departs entirely from those 
principles under which our navigation has so 
much prospered. 

I’hat all deviation from those principles must 
ultimately prove injurious to our carrying trade, 
:tnd to our commerce; and tliaf, should the per- 
mission given to American vessels, even of 
limited tonnage, to enter our West-India ports, 
be continued, a wide channel will be opened to 
the smuggler, to the injury of the fair trader, as 
well as of the revenue. 

That such permission Avill enable the contra- 
band dealer to introduce clandestinely into our 
Islands, in American shipping, a considerable 
portion of the European and East-India goods, 
hitherto supplied by Great JBritaiu, and that the 

officers 
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otTicors of the cusioms wiU he found but a feeble 
and fiisudicient check to that mischievous traffic. 


That tlie allowing American vessels to trade 
to our Islands, under the pretence of supplying 
tJieni with lumber and provisions more regularly, 
and at a cheaper rate, is fallacious; because 
America does not carry cheaper than Britain, 
and because the freight in British and American 
vessels lias always been the same, and is, in fact, 
the principal object of that commerce on the 

part of the Americans. 

. ,» 

That British merchants Avill not fit out ships 
to carry on the supply trade of the Islands, if 
they shall be liable to be interrupted by the 
transient sliips of the American States, the supply 
by which is peculiarly fluctuating, and some- 
times extravagant in respect to price, and is by 
no means so certain and steady as that which is 
carried by British vessels, regularly stationed on 
the trade. 


That 
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That it Is, therefore, the indisputable inte- 
rest of the Islands, as well as of the Empire, 
that the trade, instead of being subjected to the 
irregular speculative mode practised by the 
Americans, should be carried on by Eritish 
shipping, properly stationed in the Islands. 

That if the entry of American ships bo grant- 
ed, our Islands will become entiiely dependent 
on the American States. 

That the Americans, though, in return for 
provisions and lumber, have soiiietimcs taken 
inojasscs, rum, coffee, and a quantity of sugar, 
not exceeding one-third of the vessel's in- 
ward cargo, (a limitation disadvantageous to 
this country) have more frequently received 
money for their cargoes, which they carried (as 
under similar circumstances they will continue 
to do), to the French, Dutch, and Danish settle- 
ments, the produce of which they could pur- 
chase at least 20 per cent, cheaper than that of 
Jamaica. 


That 
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Tiiat America has already gained an extra- 
ordinary portion of our carrying trade, and that 
on an average of three years, 1 795 , 1 7 yd and 
1797, no less than American vessels have 
entered inwards, in the several ports of the Bri» 
tish West-Indies alone. 

That the navigation of these kingdoms is 
lessened to the amount of the tonnage and oien 
thus employed. 

. * 

That if we Tenew the experiment which we 
made by the Act (founded on the Dutch Pro- 
perty Act), which lias just expired, and by which 
the Navigation Laws were suspended for two 
years after the war, the complaints of our mer- 
chants will be justly renewed, our shipping and 
men, to be discharged on the return of peace, 
will remain without employment ; the ship- 
building trade will be utterly discouraged ; and 
the multitude of artizans connected with that 
most essential manufacture, be dispersed abroad 
in search of occupation and bread, or remain 
at home, idle, famished, and riotous, as on for- 


mer 
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mer occasions, the greatest nuisance, instead of 
the greatest advantage of their country. 

To these details I might easily add more of 
great importance ami weight ; but enough, I 
Irope, has been already said, to satisfy the pub- 
lic, that the Navigation Laws cannot be sus- 
pended or violated without much private mis- 
chief and public danger. I shall, therefore, 
only farther observe, that the arguments I have 
advanced, have issued from no enmity to Ame- 
ricans or to America, or to the individuals of anv 
nation. My writings and efforts, for the last 
twenty years, in favour of the great palla- 
dium of our marine, have, indeed, excited 
against me in America, some asj)erity and ill- 
will ; and these pages may possibly renew the 
enmities which have so often attcjnptcd to ar- 
raign my intentions, and disprove my observa- 
tions. If, however, I had been inclined to in- 
veigh against the Americans, various circum- 
stances and facts are within my knowledge, 
which M'ould have enabled me to indulge such 
a spirit. But far from being disposed to 

avail 
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avail myself of occurrences not immediately 
•connected with my subject* I have sought 

and 


* I have less ground than others for dissatisfaftion 
respefting the American States, because I do not regret 
the independence, especially of the States North-East^ 
West, and South-West of the Chesapeak, which pro- 
duce Iktle that we want ; and among other reasons, 
because an Article, that would have proved highly mis- 
chievous to the Mother Country, had been introduceef 
into our Colonial Law, viz. that Plantation built ships 
should be deemed British; by which means our Co- 
lonies became our most dangerous rivals in the manu- 
fafture which of all others we should have been most jea- 
lous, And it should be observed, that it began to inter- 
fere very much with the ship-building trade of this coun- 
try ; and that the numerous artificers employed in that 
trade, not only were more apt to emigrate to America 
than others, but all persons of that description, and thi 
S9amen employed, would have been out of our reach at the 
moment we should most want them. 

I must add, that the attempt to introduce East-India 
built ships is perfeftly unjustifiable, especially as our posses- 
sions in the East are not Plantations ; and all the argu- 
* 


meats 



aAil am anxious ohiy to maihtain, In a manner 
liovvevcr inadequate, the most valuable and in- 
dispensable code of my country ; and, satisfied 
with this motive, I shall feel as little inelincd as 
I have hitherto been, to reply to the angry or 
fallacious answers of speculative and piejudiced 
opponents. Such former answers as I have 
read, ,I have read without conviction, and I 
did not think it incumbent on me to reply to 
arguments which, as I conceive, were intended 
only to embatrass or pervert the question. The 
same silence, as long as I possess for it the 
same grounds, I shall certainly preserve. It 
will be enough for me, if the publication of 
opinions, which a long experience, and a twenty 
years acculnulation of proofs ha\ e only tended 
to confirm, should induce men to deliberate 
with caution on new treaties, whicli may sub- 
vert, 


tnents offered in favour of admitting them to the British 
Register, tend only to shew that we should import the 
teek timber and othCf articles fot construfting ships from 
the £ast-Indie$. 
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vert, or at all impair, the established laws : and 
,I shall aecount my reward very high, if, by this 
•jor by former writings, 1 shall be thought to 
have contiibuted any thing to the progress of 
Jlritish trade, and yet more to the maintenance of 
the British Navy. 


Sheffield Place, Fel). 14 , 1804 . 


'XHE END. 


Printed by A. Wilson, Wild Coact. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE general notice which the following Re^ 
marks have attraSed, has induced the author to 
revise them. He has made a few corrections f and 
has enlarged upon some of the topics, for the pur^ 
pose of esplamng, more fully, his view cf df- 
ferent parts of fhe subject. 
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PLAIN ANSWER, 

\ 

The public has so much interest and con* 
ccrn in the real character of those who either 
are at present, or are at any time likely to be 
Called lo the management of the affairs of the 
nation, that every fair attempt to develope their 
character, or to appreciatti duly their preten- 
sions, is justly entitled to general approbation. 
But as every such endeavour is likely to answer a 
beneficial purpose, so every attempt to mislead 
upon this point haS a hurtful and mischievous 
tendency. It Is one of the evils of party, that it 
represents its adherents as eminent in every 
great and good quality, and its opponents as 
destitute of every thing that is meritorious. In- 
genuity is employed on all sides to bend things 
and circumstances to suit a purpose, and the 
readers of polemical discussions will not ap- 

.1* proach 
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pfoach the truth unless they strip th6 facts which 
are stated to them of their exaggeration, and 
subtract much both from the panegyric and 
the censure which the zeal of party-writers in- 
duces them to heap very plentifully, as the case 
may be, upon their friends or their enemies. 

It is usual among these writers to cast a veil 
. over the intention to praise or to condemn, ex- 
cept as the rnost rigid truth dictates. Thi 
" Near Observer* has not forgotten this decent 
Custom; — his veil, however, covers, but does not 
conceal. It is of curious workmanship, wrought 
with some ingenuity, but of so thjn a texture, 
that a distant observer may see without difficulty 
the specks and deformities which it is intended to 
hide. I should not, however, attempt to remove- 
tbis veil, or to point out the malevolent spirit, 
and the misrepresentations which pervade the 

Cursory Remarks,” if they had not been 
ushered into public notice with a degree of 
i^lemn and confident assertion, upon delicate 
and interesting points, w'ell calculated to make 
an impression, and if these misrepresentations, 
glaring as they are, bad not received a sanefion^ 
likely to induce the public to give them credit. 
It is true, they are the assertions of an anony- 
mous 
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moiw writer; bat let it be recollected that some of 
them relate to transactions of a confidential na- 
ture, in which the Minister took a principal 
part ; and when those in his confidence, assist 
in the circulation of the work, they by that act 
lend their name and authority to the principal 
statements which it contains, and express their 
sense of the propriety ofjts publication. 

‘ When the Near Observer thinks (most mis- 
takenly) that it would have been so easy for 
Mr. Pitt, to have controulcd and guided the 
parliamentary conduct of Mr. Cannings it will 
not be thought unreasonable in me to supppse 
that Mr. Addyjgton may have some influence 
over the conduct of the Secretaries of the Trea- 
sury ; and when I am told that Mr. Addington 
has been neutral^ that be has even expressed bis 
disapprobation of the pamphlet which I am 
noticing, I ask whether neutrality is justifiable 
upon such an occasion ? I ask in what school that 
morality has been learnt, which teaches us to 
permit others to promote that, which oqr own 
conscience obliges us to disapprove and to con- 
demn ? 


B 3 I agree 
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1 agree with the Near Observer when he 
tells Mr. Addington that “ he camol hf his 
friend and his flatterer too but I fear, I shall 
very much disagree with him when 1 consider in 
which of these characters he appears, As he 
cannot flatter, sp, he assures us, “ he has nothing 
exaggerated, and set down nothing in malice 
the present Ministers he represents as “ faithful, 
able, vigorous, fortunate,” and Mr. Addington 
as possessing “ judgment, knowledge, firm- 
ness,” (Gracious God !) “equanimity.” This 
is surely enough in a writer who “ exaggerates 
nothing" who is “ no flatterer,” and who cannot 
even venture to promise Mr. Addington that 
what he says “ will soothe his Vanity*,” Mr. 
Pitt, I^rd Grenville, and Mr. Windham, are 
Stated to be the leaders of a faction which Is 
“ corrupt and perfidious” — “ unprincipled and 
profligate ;” hard words ! and particularly when 
they flow from the pen of a writer, who “ sets 
^own nothing in mqlice" 

It is much to be wished, that he bad given us 
some proof of the claim of the Administration to 
his high culogium; or the title of Mr.Addingtpq 
to the rare qualities whiph he has ascribed to him ; 

qualities, 
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(jualities^tBe use and exercise of which appear so 
cslential to our welfare, perhaps to our existence, 
at this awful crisig : but he has left to me the 
ungracious task of examining these pretensions, 
for I cannot admit the truth and justice of them 
upon mere assertion ; nor can I in conscience, 
Jike the Near Observer, first consider the expe- 
ditions against Egypt andCopenbagen as hopeless, 
when the object is to detract from the fame of 
Mr. Pitt, and admit that when they turned out 
fortunate the merit of their success should belong 
to Mr. Addington. 

But if the panegyric of the Administration, 
and the prajse of Mr. Addington, rest upon 
assertion alone, and if little or nothing appear 
to support them, except the assurances ofan ano- 
nymous writer, that he is no flatterer, distinct 
grounds are brought forward, for the attack 
which is made upon the character of Mr. Pitt, 
Lord Grenville, and Mr. Windham, ^j'hcse 
grounds are, — the time, the manner, and the occa- 
sion, of their quitting their official situations ; — the 
promse given and withdrtnvn, constant, active, 

and zealous support — the circumstances of the 
negotiation for the return of Mr. Pitt into office ; — 
atid the general conduct of these persons in Par- 
. . lianient. 



Uanttnl. These are points which it is pecessary 
to examine. 

In adverting to the circumstances of the rc- 
fiignation of the late Ministers, and the arrange- 
ments which ensued, for the formation of a new 
administration, I am unwilling to dwell more 
particularly upon the transaction, or upon the 
remarks of the Near Observer upon it, than is 
absolutely necessary to place the subject in its 
true light. The Public are principally in- 
terested in this proceeding, inasmuch as the 
characters of statesmen arc affected by it. A 
curiosity to be acquainted with the details of 
every interesting political event, ^/is perfectly 
natural; but there certainly exists no imperious 
necessity for the gratification of this curiosity in 
every instance, nor have the people any right to 
complain of a blameable concealment on the part 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, merely because the 
progr^s and circumstances of a transaction in- 
volving in it the exercise of bis Majesty’s un- 
doubted prerogative are not minutely detailed 
to them. This observation is rendered neces- 
sary by the manner in which the subject before - 
us has been treated by the Near Observer, 'who 
makes it a principal charge against Mr. Pitt and 

bis 
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Tiis^friendS, that thdy quitted their poets without 
fully explaining to the people the causes of their 
resignation. 

When it was announced that a change wa* 
about to take place in his Majesty’s councils, 
and the public were thereby thrown into a state 
of “ consternation” more justly than consistently 
described by our author, the desire of the public 
to be acquainted with the causes of this event 
vi'as certainly very strong. Various rumours 
prevailed as to the causes of the resignation. . As 
far as was consisten.t with dutiful respect to their 
Sovereign, the Ministers did not hesitate to ac- 
quaint the public with the motives which had 
induced them to relinquish their situations.— 
“ Feeling it,” they said, “ an incumbent duty 
upon them to propose a measure on the part of' 
Government, which they thought of great public 
importance, — when they met with circumstances 
which rendered it^impossible for them to pro- 
pose it, as a measure of Government, they felt it 
equally inconsistent with their duty and their 
honour, any longer to remain a part of that Go* 
vernment.” 


They 
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They at the same time explaified to the putliii 
the general outline of the measure to which they 
alluded. Upon this topic it is quite unnccci^ry 
to enlarge; especially as there is reason to sup- 
pose that (as frequently happens upon similar 
occasions^ the question, in its course, took a 
very different shape from that which it origi- 
nally bore ; and bad a similar difference of opi- 
nion'exisled, with respect to any other qiiestion 
attended hy the same circumstances, the result 
would, in all probability, have been exactly the 
same. Of the essential importance of the ques- 
tion itself, and of the nature and tendency of the 
circumstances attending its discussion, the Mi- 
nisters were to judge for themselves. They 
considered that the line of conduct which they 
adopted, was equally conformable to their public 
duty, as it was coosistcHt with their private 
feelings. 

G>n»dering this short explanation as furnish- 
ing a plain and intelligible reason for the resig- 
nation, I should feel it unnecessary to say more 
upon the subject, but for the extraordinary mo- 
tives which the Near Observer has assigffcd for 
the conduct of Mr. Pitt and his friends upon the 
occasion, or rather which he thinks proper to 

suppose 
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suppose to be the motives ascribed to them by 
the world at large. The character and conduct 
of the Ministers who resigned, from the earliest 
period of their political lives, and the nature of 
the charges usually brought against them by 
their most violent opponents, are equally incon- 
sistent with the supposition of their having been 
influenced by despondency and apprehension** 
What ? Is it probable that Ministers, who had 
seen Jacobin principles gaining daily strength in 
Britain, Ireland in open rebellion, the fleet in a 
stale of mutiny, the bank supposed to be insol- 
vent, the kingdom threatened with famine, a peo- 
ple murmuring against the load of taxes and the 
war by which they were occasioned, and the 
fairest prospects of success often disappointed 
by the weakness or desertion of our Allies? 
Is it probable that Ministers, whom these evils 
could not appal, should have yielded to 
feelings of despair, and begun to be apprehen- 
sive of our danger, at the moment when the fna- 
lignant principles of Jacobinism bad been almost 
eradicated from the country which gave them 
birth; when .they had accomplished a measure 
which they considered as the best hope of the 
future tranquillity of Ireland ; when our fleets 
were triumphing in cveiy part of the world (and 

C ' at 
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tbat instant preparing a dreadful strpke f«r a 
new foe)j when public credit was completely 
jr^fored, and the nation roused to the exer> 
tions which the state of Europe called for at their 
hands? 

This representation of the state of the country 
at the beginning of I80i,is very difFerent from 
that which has been exhibited by the Near 
Observer ; and since, with what consistency I 
will presently enquire, he lays great stress upon 
the period at which the late Ministers quitted 
office, 1 will shortly examine the circumstances 
of that period. 

He represents “ the subjugation of the best 
half of the Continent as 'ratified at Lunevilte 
and the “ rest of the . Continent as France, 
Spain, Italy, Piedmont, Switzerland, the 
courses of the lower Rhine into the Ocean, 
the Seven United Provinces, and the Low 
Countri^ absorbed!*' To the correctness of 
this statement, in point of &ct, I have cer- 
tainly nothing to obja:t, , however surprised 
I may be, tbat tbe^ topics should have been 
placed by our author in so promiuent a light ; 
that the zealous partizan of a ^^nistry; who 

bad 
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had given their sanctj^ tD the sahjagation 
of t>alf of ^e G)QtiDent 9 and to the ab^p- 
tion of the remainder in the enortnons power 
of France, should love to dwdi upon these 
unfortunate events, and to adduce them at 
an instance of the desperate situation of tiie 
country under the late Administration. 
of things which the present Government — ** suc- 
cessful,” — ** fortttnate,”~“ vigoreus,” — " pru- 
dent,” — had sdemnly ratified or tachly con- 
sented to ! 

- But as for the remainder of the statement of 
the Near Observer, I can neither ass«it to the 
correctness oEhis facts, or the justness of hur 
conclusions.— What ground is there for saying, 
that ^ the war had now grown unpopular and 
hopeless ? and to assert, that the single d»« 
appointment received at Ferrol, caused more 
discontent and dapondency than had arisen 
from all our mistakes and misfortunes at earlier 
periods of the wart” To assertions like thes^ 
unsupported by any prods, it is difficult to op- 
pose any tbiigg but general contradidlion. It 
would be a most extravagant supposition to 
imagine, that the ^une of the war could faAUfe 
been iiiat«ialfyafireded by the failure or sucoeoi 

C 2 of 
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of this expeditfon*. To the Journals of Parlia- 
naent, however, I may refei* my authw for a dc- 
oia! of his position, that the war was more un- 
popular than at former periods. As far as we 
can judge of the national feelings by thd public 
expression of them, it was certainly less unpopu- 
lar in 1801 than in 1795, 1796, and 1797* 

But the war, says our author, had also grown 
** hopeless.” I have no hesitation in confessing, 
nor does the confession imply any thing deroga- 
tory from the honor of the country or the wis- 
dom of its late Ministers, that at the conclusion 

the Preliminary Treaty, and for some time 
before, the probability of our effecting the de- 
livciy of the Powers of Burope Trom the state 
of oppression to which they had been reduced 
by the enormous power of France, bad become 
veiy slight indeed* The period bad arrived, 
when we could no longer hope to obtain that 
object by the further prosecution of the war, 
bnd we were necessarily obliged to limit our 
views to the befl: mode of providing for our 
own separate security. The Near Observer’s 
as^ioK, introduced without any apparent 
conne^QQ with the subject, “that the na- 
ture and.chancter df the war had been early 

miatidten. 
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mistaken, and that its principles and objects bad 
repeatedly appeared to change,” is one of those 
wilful! and perverse misrepresentations which be 
has borrowed from the “ Old Oppo«tion,” and 
on which I deem it unnecessary long to dwell. 

I will observe, however, that the nature and 
character of the war was that of a contest car- 
ried on against the enormous ambition, the 
overgrown power, the revolutionary spirit, and 
the revolutionary means of France. The gene- 
ral object must always have been to obtain the 
best security which circumstances could point 
out against all the various dangers arising from 
these causes. The degree to which such secu- 
rity could be thought attainable, and the best 
mode of obtaining it, necessarily varied from 
time to time, according to the events of the 
war and the circumstances of Europe. The 
best and most satisfactory issue of the contest 
would, unquestionably, have been, not only to 
have confined the dominion of France within 
its former limih^ but completely to have over- 
thrown the revolutionary system and all its con- 
sequences. The next thing to be d^ired Was, 
that its power should be sufficiently reduced, 
and the safety of this country insured by the 
oudatenance of the kidependence and strength 
^ of 
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©f the other natioqs of Europe. If both these 
pursuits became unattainable, it still remained 
US to protect our own country, at least, 
from the dangers which we had in vain endea- 
voured to avert from the .rest of Europe. To 
have directed our views to these several ol^ects, 
as, on a just view of circumstances, one or 
other of them might seem attainable, argues 
no change whatever in principle ; but was the 
policy which every roan must adopt, who recol- 
lects, that whatever be the general object of 
any war, the particular mode of pursuing k 
must depend, from time to time, on the course 
of events, and on the situation of the enemy 
and of other powers. 

How far ** the capacity of the persons ea- 
iimted with the condud; of the war** can be af- 
feeked by the bUtoiy of the Treaty of £1 Ariscb, 
is a which has been repeatedly dis- 

coBsed i* but if, indeed, the expedition {warned 

Ibr 

* On the 15 th of December, 1799 ^ the British Govern- 
ment having reason to briieve, tliat proposals would be 
made for ^ evaesarion of %vpt by the French troc^ . 
npon condition of thrir bang stdRaed to retam nnnmWiNl 
tn France, sent instnctioiii m JL*Qid aottoconsent 

C0 
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for<l)c recovery of Egypt was incompetent to 
its object, if his Majesty’s late Ministers have 
no claim to the merit of ** that most happy and 
stupendous service,” I would ask Upon what are 

to any such convention. Hie bad faith mth which sach eMk 
gagements had been kept by the French Government, and 
the danger whhh vould ante at that particular pemdifram the 
return to Europe of so large a fortes appear to be the motives 
which governed the conduct of his Majesty’s Miiu8ters,ia 
giving those orders. As soon as they learnt that, before 
the receipt of these orders, Sir Sidney Smith had conclnd- 
ed a Convention upon the tenm of the return of the French 
troops to their own country, although without any stipu* 
lation to prevent their serving immediatdy in Europe, the 
Bntish Government sent orders to the Admiral not to ob- 
struct the execudbn of thk treaty. 

Before these second orders reached Lord Kmth, he had, 
according to bis instructions, notified bis former orders to 
the French General, the consequence* of which was, the 
immediate renewal of hostilities. What then is meant by 
the violation of the treaty of £1-Arisch i the whole respon- 
sibility to wluch the late Ministers are tubjefied by tins 
transaction, depends upon the pduy of giving the orde^ 
of 15th of December, 1799. In discussing this question 
we must remember, that at this time the chief hope of the 
war rested upon the events of the Continental campaign, 
which, in the quarter that would in all probalulity havf 
been prracipaUy affiKted by the return of the Frraeh 
troops, was terminated in favour of the «imny, by a hsnrd 
fought bnttle, and which, at one penod, shis even con- 
itdefed as gained by onr allies. 


ded 
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, iQOQded the .pretenaons ofitke preseot AdoviM* 
•tration to it ^ Is it that the principal battle 
which was fou^ght in the campaign^ and which 
nay be said to have decided the fate of £gypt, 
took place upon the very day that Mr. Adding- 
ton became the Pirft Lord of the Treasury ? or 
that Lord Hobart opened the dispatches ad- 
dressed to Mr. DnndaSj, giving an account of 
that glorious event ? 

To support his opinion of the inadequacy of 
the Egyptian expedition, the Near Observer 
quotes the authority of a very gallant British 
officer. To this authority I will only say, th^t 
the opinion of those who have beeif victorious, — 
^at the means put into their hands did not af- 
J^wd the probability of vi<Sloyy, is always to be 
received with much allowance. It is not impro- 
bable that the Ministers might have been ac- 
quainted with circumstance totally unknown 
to the officers of the army, li^’hicb, in their judg- 
ment,' Ivould sufficiently counteract any dispa- 
rity of force between os and obr enemies. But 
what pretext has our author ^ his affectedly 
unwilling avowal, that no Minister ccniid be 
sanguine eqongh to expect the success tri* the 
expedition, which was prepared by the Go- 

vmiment 
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ver^ent to 9mt mf pqgOjciationa with tba 
Nortbern Powers? lam to »ler 

into naval as into mtlitai^ 4j?£iuH Iwt <at least 
I may be permitted to say* that the eircitm* 
stance of the object of tiie expedition ac^ 
complisbed, with respect to one Power) et the 
very sight of the British Beet> and to antrtheri 
by the operations of a detachment from it, ate 
not very favourable to the opinion which tnir 
author thinks iti were unjust to dissemUe.***' 

« I wish 

* Itb said ittlhe Cnnorjr Reinarln diat ** Lord Whit- 
woidi»»gaad a Treaty of at the exfenee of 

Mine implied and vimud adnmmt$ which ia happier times 
could never Rave been txtorted from a British Cid>iiicit/* 
Let It be remembered^ that by the PreUrnkutry CtmttHm 
d( the S!)tfa of Atgustt 180(b «i( Wat itipolatedy tint hit 
I>anidi Majistty should mfatd Uteomts/tt until fhecondu* 
tion of a Oefinitive Treaty. hTi^herefote, there was any 
extortion in tlus transaction* it contbced in onr ,obhgmg 
our adversary, as a preliminary, (femk^ Ste) to jivt np 
the object in dbpnt^ until we tiumld be eriableil, wmi 
greater means in our hands enforcing our demands, to 
treat vdthltimfbr the final ac^|ttiesceiu« fo fham. 
it afterwards appeared that m»witiutandingilfi% the King 
of Denteatic hsd j<tined the other Northern :Pbwers, in a 
treaty mtremrib' injurioos to oof hnerests, and eotmxfM 
the ancient df Earope» his Majesty's bae Ufatiidefs 

lost no tiaW la iMit|i8riag an expedition for {MuposSof, 
aitiordngdiehjhtfpeeteiiei^ 7MrcX|i«itfitidtteCtotii^ 

D that 
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wisli t odt cdnqpdM to toueh ttpoil 
mother sinlijc^ a{x)n whi<4i mr auftiior fhnd}»*« 
1*116 laaim^ tUnm of fi Someigo who hao 
wnifonuly livtd ioUieatil^tjoos 4f,fals people. 
I yiddiDOt to the NeOP Observer b ete^y fo^ng 
of hesrtMt affliction, which so odivttMdly pre« 
vailed OQ acooitot of that cahunity. 

Aware of the deRcaey of fflia topic,* 1 
cannot listen without ind^pialion' to the insi- 
noation, that at such a moment his Majesty’s 

Ministers thought proper £eooi his 

service. They had laid tl»ir offleea at hiwMa* 
j^y’a ^ys and weeka previotis^to tb^ most 
aldimin^ an4 distressful, evmt. Batrmy ohserva- 
M o Hoi vey( 4kt4ta^ has^Bonved me 
snittch* k Mr* ?ttt, at the timeof doiof so^ did 
a^ mSf 0 S$thtet 9jfkr $o nkm ik mtuattm, 
HHfS ikt War shotdd hi eoncludtd, and thi 
try rdBevfd frm^ its most pressinj^ SJfeultiiSf pro* 

* 

vietoiy Jijr which ** thf rostral edeqat cf our ^val 
eiilNtpriBe had hcaa crowned,*^ andl^ to dwt Coaven* 
dawefso wliidithaa***<w Miiuitm rest m tttaah of dieir 
'^aMf»t» aev fifj ias sg . ^ Wh«tb»r hjr.thistiBatvtbef d>« 
ta^%tbr«c(a*^*i^<^ |Midarhd>ttoes|Mtct,is 

X rtiiaatirtii tiDM .wllldi diffittMCC cS s^tiintAm 

hittwiikhisislwwaaaacswarrtodb^ , , 


vided 
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vidfi Im ooiiki be 6o bfteaipt 

wmikl beoMidefti the iii^toVi^uiigethtt 

unporteet ^jeeHiofl/tfae 4if&rellA«'^ bpink^) on 
wbiqb, bi4 led t<i bis fcsigoetibii* ddtboDiglt lbi» 
offer was not accepted, his resignetion was ne- 
vertheless suspended, by the event which imme- 
dietely followed, of hie Majest^r*! unfortifDate 
illness. Until bis Majesty’s re<^ery, he TiOt 
only r<mifiiaed nominally in office, but coti> 
tinued to act during the whde of the period, 
88 Ministerj and retained as mneb' as ever the 
dhief dbo^ion Affairs. > 

Tfae%B foot^ require no comment. The pnhlic 
will not henti^ to decide^ whether there is the 
dightistgroiindfor tbemainuadon of “ a'pprebeiw 
sionaad dtapondoni^,” and whether die circooi* 
stances which I hsvt menUoned ard not a 8iiffi«» 
cient answer to Oil the misrepresentatioot 
spectmg thpfki of the lenghidbii, 

« t 

It is unnecessary to tUste the cirearastances 
which piewMited tbepropo^don to which I have 
alluded hmheing esnied into effibcti batsoeh 
there were, andthh newhliiiistersin consequCOCi 
entered q|)oii their offices soon after the'hapf^ 
recovery vS his Mi^'^tyr which leads ine to the 

D a second 
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•ecoad topic to which I hm proposed to advert, 
namely, the promise given and withdrawn, 
on the part of Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville, of 
constant, zealous, and active support of the pre- 
sent Administration.** 

Mr. Pitt undoubtedly, when he retired from 
office,' felt convinced that under the circum- 
stances of the period his Majesty had selected 
for his advisers persons by whom it was 
probable that the Government of the country 
would be wisely and safely administered. He 
considered them, therefore, entitled to bis 
support, and, as well as Lord Gronville, gave 
them bis assurance of it. To givdto any set of 
men a promise of constant support, let their cm- 
duct he what it wotdd, is as inconsistent with 
ovety idea of public duty, as it certainly is with 
coinunon sense or common honesty. Neither 
Mr, Htt nor Lord Grenville ever gave, nor did 
Mr. Addington understand that he bad received, 
such a promise. If, therefore, as the Near Ob- 
server 80 pompously averCf the assurance . had 
been couched in the precise words, ** constant, 
active, and zealous support,’* it sfrouid have 
needed no sophistiy to give to the promise a 
Umitation* But what is the real fact i The 

words 



wqrds which are quoted by our author were 
made use of by Lwd GrmviXU in a speech,* ia 
which be claimed for the new Adminisfratiem 
the confidence of the country, as coopting df 
men who bad constantly approved the principles 
upon which he and his colleagues had enjoyed 
the confidence, and received the support of the . 
nation, and who had both publicly and privately 
professed their intention of continuing to act 
upon the same general system which had been 
adopted by their predecessors. 

As sudi, bis Lordship said they should have 
bis “ponstant, active, and zealous support.” 
With respect to Mr. Pitt, it is not very necessary 
to inquire what were the particular words in 
which he conveyed to bis successors his assur* 
ance of support; but in this case, as in that of 
Lord Grenville, there was not only an implied, 
but an express limitation to the promise. And 
Mr. Addington could tell the Near Observer, 
that out ot the three pohits which Mr, Pitt, upon 
this occasion, selected as essential conditions of 
bis support, two are those upon which he has 
expressed bis disapprob^on of the measuiti of 
the present Government. 

• SO* March, 1801. * 

Such 



$uck vas.tfec oatijwj Qf a^ismces 
port given by Mr. Pitt and lUwd Grenville 
•totbe pr^enl; AdministFation. Let -me asb 
bow far the subsequent conduct of these two 
Statesmen ha# subjected, them to the heavy 
ebarge of a breach ofiiuth brought agmnstthem 
by the author of the Cursory Remarjw | , 

With respect to Lord Grenville, he loobed 
upon the terms of the treaties by which the war 
had been conclude<L the manner in which they 
were negotiated, and several other measureswhich 
took place at the same time, not only as a de- 
parture from the principles upon which be bad 
od^ed bis support — but as affording a proof of 
the incapacity of Minjsters,su#cient to authorial 
and require systematic oppositioa* This { 
Consid^ as the public princi^e upon which be 
bas.acteid^and which the Near Observer denies 
to. exist with respect to any pesaon who has op- 
posed the present Government. . 

As Afr, pitt has never commenced a syM^ 
tematic opposition to the present Ministers, 
the reimirks of the Nesr Obsfrver af^ly opiy to 
the circumstance of his htvifiir mipresse4 his 
disapprobation of some of thqt proceedings, and 

perhaps 



piep)|li^ of tfavidig ,al«b s&gg^M tirili^"theHk- 
siires which he thought essentially ndcis^sary t# 
the safety and welfare of the country. 

I shall not enter minutldly here itito a 
ston of the merits of the different questions upOU 
which he has diARj^red hi 0{>ini6n with the Mi>i 
nisters. If I were to point out One principle 
which seems to batm^ guided him throughout, it 
is the disappeohathm 6f a want of system, and of 
a waVeiing', t^nporizing, Indecf^ve conduct. 

But the Ness* Obserrer is not content with 
censuriqg Mt> Pitt for having taken the liberty 
toapCidihis sentiments inPaiiiament-^-be accuses 
hint (^ahreach of promise, because he did not 
attend in the Hoese of Commons to give bi$‘ 
^sistaneetoi^eGo'i^rnment upon eveiy question 
of importanoA; 1 lAwp our audicw to itconcihi 
tbis‘ accusation with bb former expre^bn of 
“ officknis'Sttpport.^ If Mr. Pitt hhd not been 
fnoveUted by the ctrcnmstences of his health 
frohi attcndimce to pefHamentary duties at the 
period alluded to, I should have asked the Near 
Obser.*^ wbfi^er ‘he was quite sure that Mr. 
Pitt was not acting towards Mr. Ad^ng« 
ton, in forbearing to deliver bis opinion uftou. 

the 
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tbe impOrttni points whi^ then Holder 
discussion ? 


With respect to the confirmation of the pro- 
mise of suppQHrt, which is stated to have been 
given “ with some form and solemnity** upon her 
Majesty’s birth-day, the ceremony took place only 
in the fertile imagination pf the Near Obsmer. 
Mr. Addington bad been distinctly and rq)eat- 
edly informed, previous tO the Ume,* of Mr. 
Pitt’s disapprobation of his general views and 
statements of finance, and of his management 
in several points d* our foreign relations. 


llius stands the question, with respect to the 
assurance of support given by Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Grenville: — but what is the case as to Mr. 
Addington ? Had he made no express or implied 
engagement with resf>ect to the ^em of go- 
vernment which he was to pursue } Had be not, 
by his unifmm concurrence ki the geuersl mea- 
aures of Mr. Pitt’s administration, shewn bis 
ai^obation of the fundamental principles upon 


• The Near Observer asserts that by the influence of Lord 
Grenville Blr. Addington was derived of Mr. Fiti^si Iriend- 
iNp. ** notwithittodihg every <me of faismeasanahw re- 


•dved his auppqrt and approbation.*' 


which 
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tbe latter had acte4.l JV^ai? it not thi^* 
circiimstaDce which formed bis first title to the 
confidence. of his Sovereign and of Parliament? 
And was it not the express groupd on which, 
at the outset, he received the support of the 
former Government ? If, he has since appeared IP 
lose sight of those principles; if in the short 
interval of peace, his statements of finance 
were fallacious, and his intended measures in' 
adequate'*; if Isis foreign, policy has been des- 
titute of system, of firmness, and of vigour, — 
to whom is a breach of engagement, or a dis- 
appointment of jusc expectation to be fairly 

imputed ? 

• • 

I come now to speak of a transaction, upon 
which I particularly request the attention of my 
readers. I know that I tread upon delicateground, 
but in treading iti shall not deviate from the path 
of truth. Upon a question interesting in itself, 

* Although Mr. 4d(lmgt(Hi, in his sutement of the 
10th of December 180?, admitted the necessity of a 
peace establishment unusually large, yet, instead of de- 
termining upon measures, the object of which should be 
to bring the revenue up to tbe full extent of the esta- 
blisbtnent , whatever it might be, he trusted for the ac- 
compludiment of that purpose, to an increased revet^ 
calculated uj^n principles equally unprecedented and^- 
roneous. ** 

upon 



i|)On which Curiosity had been much excit/sd# 
' and upon which, from the nature of it, little 
could be publicly known, the “ Near Obser- 
ver” seems to have thought that cbnfident and 
positive assertion could not fail to ina’ke an im- 
pression. No species of falsehood is sO certain 
of passing current upon the world, as that which 
has some degree of truth (however slight) for 
its foundation; and the mfsrepresentationf of 
this transaction, however gross, appears to be the 
misrepresentation' of a person who had the mcana 
(though certainly little of the inclination) of 
stating its circumstances with correctness and 
precision. 

It IS very fat from my intention to set down 
all the particulars which have come to my kftow- 
ledge respecting this tmnsaefion, boweyer well 
authenticated they may be. Indeed I should not 
have entered at ali upon the subject, if it had 
iiot been for the piirptMPC of correcting mistate- 
ihent, and of refuting and exposing calumny. I 
confine myself therefore within the limits of the 
“ Near Observet’s'* misrepresentations, premise 
ing only, that nO feitber circumstances^ witb 
which I am »;quainted, vary in any degree,rtfao 
general complekion ' of the transaction. If f 

have 



have mistaken or misconcekred any point, X call 
Mr. Addington, or any of bis friends, to 
correct my error. 

Towards the end of March, or at the begin- 
ning of April, upon the eve of war, after it was 
distinctly known to Mr. Addington that Mr. 
Pitt strongly disapproved of some of the leading 
measures of bis Oovernment, and aft^er an over- 
ture had been made on the part of Mr. Ad- 
dington, too foolish, I had almost said, too insult- 
ing to *be noticed, a distinct projxjsition, (ori- 
ginating, not, as has been insinuated, with Lord 
Melville, but entirely with Mr. Addington him- 
self,) wps ma,de to Mr. Pitt, theobjedt of which 
was his return to the official situation be for- 
merly held in the Administration j aBd,.as I un- 
.dcmilDd, the arrangement was to have taken' 
place whenever the negotiation then pending 
with France should have been brought to a con- 
clusion, It was also signified, that vacancies 
would be made for the purpp^ of admitting 
Lord Melville into, the Cabinet,. god some other 
pf Mr^. Pitt’s friefwis} into different official situa- 
tions.,, ,Tp t^js .prppositiou Mr. , Pitt replied, 
that ^,tii>oul4.n<H enta*:,opon the question qf 
;itfr8pgeinfiqtS| miil he. dUtmtly. informed ^ 

Fa mes* 
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tf message from thl highest quarter^ that his ser- 
ies were thought essenfiali that if so called a|»on, 
in spite of the precarious state of his health, he 
should not decline the offer of his best advice 
and assistance ; that he was fully aware of the 
great and increasing difficulties of the country ; 
and that be s^w the necessity of a strongs vigo- 
rouSf and^ efficient Government, That if called 
upon by his Majesty, he should feel it to be his 
duty to propose an Administration consisting 
principally of the members of the present and of 
the late Government ; that in the general ar- 
rangement which he should submit for his Ma- 
jes^’s consideration, be should, if they assented, 

include the Lords Grenville znd* Spencer, but 

# 

that he should press no person whatever upon 
bis Majesty, only reserving to himself the power 
of declining the undertaking altogetbei^f he 
could not form such a government as would en- 
able him, in bis judgment, to conduct the af- 
fairs of the nation with a fair probability of suc- 
cess. No sine qua non was fnsisted upon, as the 
“ Near Observer” allcdges, with respect to the 
a'dmiMion' of Lord Grenville or of any other per- 
son into tbd Cabinet. All that Mr. Pitt requir- 
ed was, thk he should be at liberty to sultoit to 
his Majesty whatever he tbbujgbt bdst for his 

‘ " Majesty’^. 
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Majefty’s service, unfettered by any previous 
condition, and he positively declined committing 
himself upon the question of particular arrange- 
ments until his Majesty’s pleasure had been disi 
tinctly signified to him. 

Such, I may venture to assert, was the sub- 
stance and spirit ot Mr. Pitt’s conduct, through 
the whole of the transadlion. What was 
that of Mr. Addington ? In bringing forward the 
proposition of which I have spoken, he endea- 
voured to make it a preliminary, that Lord Gren- 
ville should not, in the first instance, be includ- 
ed in any arrangement whatever. On the 
grounds already stated, Mr. Pitt refused to listen 
to such an exclusion, or to any other particular 
stipulation previous to laying his ideas before his 

Majesty. How far, after knowing Mr. Pitt’s 

* 

determination upon this point, Mr. Adjdingtori, 
for a time, felt, or expressed, a disposition on 
his part to accede to it, I will not take upon 
me to assert ;ibut^t is, I believe, pretty certain, 
that after art interval of deliberation, and after 
consulting with his colleagues, he declared ul- 
timately, that nothing could induce him to af- 
ford even the chance of admitting Lord Gren- 
ville into the Cabinet, and that this deterodina- 

' . tioft 
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1:lon would allow *of no change. His Majesty 
0f course was noit advised to send to 
and Mr. .Addington’s ^iroposition fell to the 
ground. 

If this be a correft statement of this trans - 
action,' (and, if it be trot, I again cail upon Mr* 
Addington or any of his fraendsto contradict any 
part of it) I ask what ground is there for describ- 
ing it as “ a negotiation set on foot by Mr. Pitt 
forYtS return to office f” What pretence is there 
for callingit “ a scramble for place f ” What foun- 
dation for the base insinuation, that to the dis- 
appointment occasioned by the failure of this 
negotiation, not to falrarid honest bpinidn upon 
public grounds, is to be imputed' the disappro- 
bation which Mr. Pitt has at any timesb^wnof 
^y of the measures of the Govchiment ’f Mr. 
Pitt was ' imuted, (without any previous step 
taken on bis part) to a negotiation/the professed 
object of which was, to place him at the: head df 
,tl|e Government ; insfrad of ‘impatiently grasp- 
ing he deciined’tbe pro^ai, becauise 

itWaviCtmpled w'ith c^dittons loconsiatmt with 
what he ^feit due to his fmbiie situat^^ and 
with bis views of the pitblfG service. With 
tp the motive Hot his snhsetjuent 

' have 
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haire<«tiffici6tJtty answered all attwdrtliy insifrda- 
tions on that bead already, by menlicrtiing a fact 
which will not be contradicted-^that Mr. Ad- 
dington knew of Mr. Pitt’s decided dis^^Jproba* 
tion of some of his principal measures, before this 
overture was made. 

Mr. Addington evidently wished for the as-= 
sistance of Mr. Pitt to strengthen his govern- 
ment, and this desire cncrecsed with the dif- 
ficulty of his situation. It is equally evidehtj. 
that Mr. Pitt had no inclination, (as indeed no 
man could expect that he would have) inde- 
pcndent»of any disapprobation of their general 
measures, of strong objection to any of the steps 
taken in the negotiation with France, or of any 
other hause, to take office merely as an accession to 
thepresent Administration. Amidsttbedifficulties- 
with which we are surrounded, many persons 
may naturally w'ish, that Mr. Pitt had lent his 
assistance to the Government in any^manner in 
which ijt would have been Received ; because the 
insufficiency of thC present Administration, in 
our cHtio^ state, is very generally fell, and be* 
Mr. Pitt would have infused energy and 
▼igcmr into thdr councils, and would have beeU 
a tower of strength*’ to them at this perilous 

moment 



«»bn)ent. But surely it was for, him to aflpi‘<6'* 
ciate the talents and qualifications of tboso with 
whom he was to risk bis character, and to con- 
sider uppn what terois he could return to office, 
consistently with his own- credit and< with the 
public interest. None can question his right to 
determine upon this point for himself. 

As it was not proposed, that this arrangement 
should have taketi place till the negotiations 
with Fr^ce had been brought to a conclusion, 
and as at the period of which I am speaking, the 
war appeared to be inevitable, it could not have 
objected to the Lords Grenvjlle aiyl Spen- 
per (as I have heard it objected to them during 
the late feverish and fretful peace) that their dis* 
^itions were too warlike. Indeed 1 never heard 
that the mention of the nqme d'Lord ^fencer had 
on any account excited the slightest dissatisfiic- 
tion. It would indeed have been most extraordi* 
pary if it had — a noblemao of trreproadiable 
and amiable character^ and who had presided, 
in the lasbjwar, over one of the principal de- 
partments of the state with gr^t ability and 
success. It will be curious to eimmioe the 
ground of tlie rigid and severe proscriptton 
which was applied to Lord Grenville* , 
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His partidmentary conduct bad been marked 
by strong animadversions upon the measures ot 
bis Majesty’s Ministers,* and Pn the diteussibn of 
the treaty of peace appeared to have taken the 
shape of direct and unqualified oppbsition. He 
represented its terms as totally inadequate to otir 
just pretensions — he even ventured to doubt the 
security of the peace, and the pacific mind with 
which the First Consul of France was supposed to 
have concluded it. It would be foreign to my 
purpose to discuss the correctness of these opi- 
nions ; but at least I may be permitted to say 
now, that they rather shew the sagacity and pe- 
netration of Lord Grenville’s mind than furnish 
any just ground for his exclusion altdgether from 
office, and particularly since Ministers have made 
that extraordinary confession (extraordinary only 
as coupled with their conduct and profession^ 
during the interval) thdt “the period which bad 
elapsed since the conclusion of the definitive 
treaty had been marked with one continued 
series of aggression, violence, and insult on the 
part of the French Govemment.-f'” 

* Victe Woodfall’s Parliamentary Debates^ Nov. 3» 
1801, and May i, 1802. 

f Vide Dedaratton on the breaking o«t of the war. 
Stockdale’s Correspondence, 168. 

F It 



It is certainly not my intention tO' enter jnto 
the comparative merits of ihc projel presented al 
Xisle and the Treaty of Amiens. Volumes may 
be written without settling a question which is 
now of little import in itself, and which is not 
to be decided alone by the advantages of the 
t^ros proposal by the pripet or obtained by the 
Treaty, but by a comparison of those terms with 
the relative state and prospects of the British 
Empire and France at the different periods re* 
ferred to, and by various other general consi- 
derations. But I cannot consider the repre- 
sentation made ty the ** Near Observer” of the 
state of things at either of these periods in any 
degree correct. We were ncither^o reduced at 
Amiens, nor in so prosperous a state at Lisle as 
be would insinuate, I cannot agree that France 
wiia ** mistress of Egypt” during our negotiation 
at Amkns; nor, if I did, could I consider it as a 
reason why we should have accepted less adran- 
tageous terms. Neither can i:he confederation 
ofKinj^ from the bosom of the north” be justly 
stated as placing us under a disadvantage in that 
negotiation, for that confederation may be con« 
sidered as having bdeii dissolved by the glo- 
rious victory at Copenhagen, obtained a very 
few days after the first overtures for peace were 

made. 
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«iiade. As little can I admit that wc were en- 
titled to more favourable terms than those which 
we were willing to have accepted from France 
at Lisle, because (it is said) we treated ** at the 
moment of one of her revolutions.” The terms 
Were ofiered previous to the revolution alluded 
to of the 4th September 1797- It was that re- 
volution which broke off the negotiation. In- 
stead of the powers of Europe “ being ready to 
renew the war at our side,” they appeared to 
have deserted us. The Treaty of Leoben* had 
been signed, and that ot Campo Formio was 
about to be concluded. The stoppage of the 
Bank bad created consternation and embarrass- 
ment, and the mutiny in the fleet had spread 
around us general despondency. The circum- 
stances and situation of the country were totally 
difibrent at the periods of our negojiations at 
Lisle and at Amiens, anti that difference was 
.certainly not in favour of the former period. 
I cannot sec therefore why the “ basis of the' 
Treaty of Amictis,” is to be considered as neces- 
sarily “ traced at Lisle,” or why “ projet of 
Jx)rd Grenville was a circle out of which his suc- 

^ The Treaty of Leoben waa signed iSth April, that of 
p.ainpo Formio 17 th Oct. 1797. State Papers, Vol.yi. 

Fa , cessor^ 
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^fissors could np't friead/* . The^ assertions are 
^de perhaps in some degree to shew the dipilor 
matic skill displayed by us at Amiens, but chiefly 
to prove the inconsistency of Lord Grenville in 
offering the projet and in disapproving the 
Treaty. From this charge he exculpated him- 
self very ably and successfully on tbediscus^on 
of that Treaty itself.* 

But Lord Grenville is accused of using harsh 
and uncivil language ; and the “ Near Observer” 
tells us that ** absurd^ incapable^ and grosser epi- 
thets, were liberally applied to bis Majesty’s 
Councils and Ministers, and by no Member of 
cither House more frequently than jby hi4 Lord- 
ship.*’ The use of expressions more barsh and 
severe than the occasion justifies, on which they 
are applied, is always objectionable. It often 
manifests ill humour, and always bad taste. But 
it is an evil which carries its own remedy along 
with it; for it tends more to defeat than to for- , 
ward the purpose it is meant to promote. 1 wish 
the " Near Observer” had profited by his own 
admonition, and that he bad refrained from the 

stiH'harsher and more calumnious epithets which 

/ " 4 ^ " 

• Vide Woadfall’f Debate* jd No?, i8oi. 


he 
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be has thought fit so profiisely to bratow oii the 
conduct of Mr. Pitt, Lowi Grenville, Mr. Wind- 
ham, and Mr. Canning. He would ifell thii; 
perhaps, that he has only paid lio^d Gtenville id 
bis own coin ; but be has paid him with ntoat 
usurious interest, andwith base metal. Bui are 
harsh expressions in debate quite unpardonable^ 
Has Mr. Addington always been so unforgiind^ 
and implacable ? A Right Reverend Prelate, wbd 
has never concealed his indignation at the peace, 
or his opinion of the Ministers themselves, was 
the first whom they promoted. It cadnbt have 
escaped Mr. Addington’s observation, how nicely, 
while he was fishing for office^ (to use his o\vn ex- 
pression) Ms. Tierney regulated his fdii)earanc<; 
by his chance, and how correctly they varied 
together. I could point out occasions on which 
hope seemed to have deserted himj and On 
which, in debate, he expressed himself toward^ 
Mr. Addington in the harsh and unqualified 
• language of despair; yet be is not Only for- 
given, but rewarded. What shall I say of 
another new meoeri ? If the terms absurd and 
incapable ere thoUght very opprobrious and qiiiii; 
unpardonable, how has Mr. Addington been Re- 
duced to forgive the still harsher and cMUt 




pf Mr. I^eriidsn 1$ it Uiat Jj»i 
Prpnyillp is supposed to detyre an office wliich 
is ppcupiedj and that Mr. Sheridan sayt 

wi}] not t^l^e one? pr is it that a diffierent 
ppip is to be applied to Iprd Oresnyille, and to 
pypry ptbqr person, and that the public are to 
hp deprived qf tbp official services of an able 
Statesman, from tbe effiect of private pique and 
personal rjcsenuneot ? 

t 

for never can I endpre to bear the surmise so 
jqdustaiously propagated, and assigned also by 
|bc “ Near Observer” as tbe pause of bis I^rd- 
abip’s exclusion, — that ** there is. an obstacle, if 
appparances are not very deceitful, t^ tbe admis> 
a}qp qf |jord fjrrenyille jqto office even 

Addington's reluctance.” Indecent 
jpainpa^on ! ^bqni, | ask, whose talents, whose 

f ff Whffl u etection pommitte; if fofm(»l, the watchword 
if p> shorten the bushiest if knocking oui Ike hamif that is, by 
Itriking from the comoiittM list the nagaes of those gentlemen 
who piay happen to understand the subject. In this sente 
b|r. Fitt nQW has Imofiked out the hnuns of the Administra* ■ 
titat.” Viile h^r. Sieridan’s speech in the House of Com- 
i6th Feb. 1801. Vide, also, Mr. Sheridan's speech 
}^th hihy 1802, in which be represents the present' Admi- 
UisUatjon as dm per/ of the farmer. Woodfall. 

acquire- 
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whose service vifoutd be adV4i?- 
tageous to the state, has the high Persooagh fe* 
ferred to ever prosoribed? Away then with these 
ahifts and pretences, the refuge of eVftry Mhri*^ 
ster who shrinks from bis own responsibility.' It 
b most unseemly, as well as u'nconstittttionid, td 
give ont that any thing tingracious can arise fit 
the quarter alluded to ; in a quarter to' whicbV 
from experience, the people of this country Idol: 
up for every thing which is becofbing, just,- ahd 
honourable ; for every thing which is best cal- 
culated to promote their interest, their happiness^ 
and their prosperity; 

Of Mr. Windham, who,- it is welt known;’ 
objected strenuously to the Treaty of AmienW; 
it b said, that since be quitted hb Office, bd 
has made the important confession that be hadf 
always disapproved the projet offered by Lor^ 
Grenville to the French Directoiy’.” It is tbtri 
%s]ced,< b it consbtent to concuil opinion^ as a' 
Minister and promulge them at the hiad Of a' 
party ?’* Certainly Mr. Windham can seldom be’ 
reproached for concealing c^miom ; and 1 hac^ 
always believed that hb disapproval of the at- 
tempt to tneat at Lisle bad been* very generally' 
known,- even while he was in the cabinet ; btA I 

haVe 



no difficulty in saying, that it may be jus- 
tifiable to conceal ofnnions as a Minister, which 
tnrcumstances may pompel him afterwards to 
avow paldicly when that restraint is removed, 
which is imposed upcm a Member of the Admini- 
stration difiering fit>m bis colleagues. It cannot 
be sup^ppsed that the Members of the Cabinet 
jpouncil ate unanimous upon every questimi which 
is there decided, and it would be unfit that each 
Memb^ sbould rt;|^ire because he may disapprove 
of the particular measure which is adopted. If 
be really thinks that by continuing a Member 
of the Cabinet, under such circumstances, he is 
fpore likely to forward his general, pub^c pur- 
pises, than by quitting it, eveiy consideration of 
punseience and of honour calls upon him to re- 
m*ii|, and it is bis duty to resign bis opinion upon 
thepartipular question on which be differs. 

JSttt tbe great inc^sistency of Mr. Windham, 
and of those whom tbe Momtmr had termed thd* 

War Factkm,” is considered as arising out of 
their objection to tbe peace; and tbdr hesitation 
to assent to the necessity of the renewal of the 
war, when they found that it had been declared. 
“ When we see the Eight Horn Gentlcraan 
(Mr. Windham) in full fhiition of bijt vow, «nd 

^ the 
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tfie kingdom replunged fntb war, sball we iSi^ 
bim consistent then ?** Wbaf pretence is tbera 
for representing the reneWiil the war as the 
^ition of Mr, Windham’s vow ? He ds 
one of his reasons for ol^ectingto the peace^tha% 
its consequences would put us out tbe'cdn^ 
dition to renew the war, which he thought wbtdB 
soon be necessary. He disapproved of dhM^ 
mantling our fleet and disbanding o£ir artnjr* 
because he thought much tiilie would not ‘elap^' 
before it would be necessary to eqdip the ohe,' 
and recriiit the other. There is'hO ineonsist-- 
ency in endeavouring to avoid peace when we* 
had large naval and military establifdinlenhll^oh 
foot, and to heiitatc in declaring war when 
those establishments had been let down. 
little inconsistency is there in ot^ccting to ibe 
immediate ground of war, and in thinking thit' 
many occasions had been passed over, on which 
Ministers bad been called upon to take up 
arms. I give tfb opinion here upon these 
views of, the subject; they may be erroneous; 
but they are not what they are brought forward 
to prove; they are not inconsistent. ^ 

I should have thought that even those wl^ 
objected most to the opinions of Mr. Windham, 

G would 



\|^ld have seen in him much to admire. His 
<^ra?e and bis manliness; his acquirements as 
a. scholar; his manners as a gentleman; the 
acutene8^ and ingenuity of his mind, and the 
^neral disinterestedness of his conduct. — 
A “ Near Observer” might easily have disco- 
vered that an aversion to every thing that is 
mean ia a striking feature of his character. Yet 
be ia ref^esented as a ** nian of place, a man of 
time, a man of circumstances, a man of conve- 
nience.” He is accused of that which, at such 
t moment as the present, would be little short of 
treason. He is charged with impeding and ob. 
atrueting the national defence. Shall we behold 
Mm/* it is asked, arraying the forces, ballotting 
tbs militia, calling oot the volunteers?” Yes, I 
reply ; wq shall behold him among the foremost in 
Mvaymg the forces^ not certainly in ballotting the 
rmlkia, or in calling out the volunteers ; but 
why ? because be does not consider those to be 
the most efficient modes of arraying the forces : 
but in objecting to the measures brought iRtr-' 
ward by the Government, he proposed others 
which appeared to him better calculated to at- 
tain the object which was in view ; and he did 
not leave a shadow of pretext for the foul de- 
traction of the “ Near Observer,” Are we really 

to 
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to think that Mr. Windhtodid hot wish to put 
the best energies of the state 'for our 
safety and preservation, because he did not ap- 
prove the plan oj' the Ministers; or because, 
perhaps, he might not think that they knew 
very well how to cany their own plan into exe- 
cution } 

Much as I admire the character of Mr. Windi 
ham, I shall never point to prudence and dis^ 
cretion as his most prominent virtues. Inferior 
men who possess more of these qualities, will 
often obtain great advantages over him. Upon 
all important political .questions, he forms his 
own judgmept without any refcrrcnce to that of 
others ; and*wben he most disagrees in the sen- 
timents of the public, his chivalrons nature 
seems to impose it as an obligation upon him 
the more to press and urge his own ^opposite 
opinions. Those opinions also he appears 
to me often to push to extremes. I know not 
whether J^he conduct of Mr. Windham be cal- 
culated to render him generally popular, but I 
know that no man deserves more credit than 
himself for an honest and conscientious discharge 
of public duty. 

G 2 
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Mr. Canning is, complimented mostd^iert^- 
ediy for rare talents” and “ private wortjb,’* 
t)ut be is accused, not with a veiy good grace, by 
the author of the “ Cursory Remarks,” and with- 
out any proof, with libelling those whom he op- 
poses. He is also represented as having become 
the “ instrument of other persons.” Mr. Can- 
ning appears to have felt very Ihongly the inca- 
pacity of the present Ministers, and partioularly 
of Mr. Addington ; to have considered them as 
acting upon no system whatever, and, as well as 
Lord Grenville, to have founded kis opposition 
upon this ground ; and to have taken an active 
and a consistent part in endeavouring to enforce 
this opinion. No pretence whatever » stated 
for representing him as acting under the con- 
troul of Lord Grenville, which would not equally 
We applied to any other eminent Statesman, 
in whose opinions he had coincided, and who 
W taken the same line as himself. It is a no- 
vel doctrine which pervades the whole of the 
^'Cursory Remarks,” that if a person supports the 
Administration, be is supposed to act fipm the 
purest and most disinterested motives; but if he 
opposes their measures, be is lotd^ upon as 

the 



the iastrument of oth^r^^^pr act acting utider the 
influence of the meanest and the basest pat- 
sions* 

The insinuation that Mr* Caqniflg*9.<»oduct 
gives the opposition, which Mr, Pitt may have 
made, or may hereafter make, to any measure 
of Mr# Addington, “ the suspicion of system, 
preconcert, and policy,” is unworthy of a serious 
answer. What would our author have said of 
preconcert and system^ if, instead of taking dif* 
ferent lines, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Canning had 
adopted the same regular course of opposi- 
tion ? 

This'is no^the first time that Such insinuations 
have been thrown out, and the friends of Mr* 
Addington (or at least those who professed to be 
so) never ceased attempting to excite in his mind 
doubts of the sincerity of Mr. Pitt ; Mr. 
Canning is asked whether he did not feel that 
(by his conduct) he was throwing “ suspicions 
over that sincerity V’ a point upon which he is 
said to have ** exculpated Mr. Pitt with great 
eloquence, but imperfect success.” Mr. Canning 
attempted no exculpation whatever from such a 
charge. lie treated it as reflecting disgrace 

upon 
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upon those alone^ who eould harbour ftuch a 
sentiment, and rejected the base imputation ^ith 
Korn and contempt. It was not enough for 
these pretended friends of Mr. Addington, that 
Mr. Ktt disapproved of many parts of Mr. 
Canning’s parliamentary conduct. It appeared 
as if nothing short of creating an irrecon* 
cilable enmity between these men could con- 
them of Mr. Pitt’s sincerity. This proof 
they have certainly in vain endeavoured to 
obtain ; but, perhaps, I may be allowed to doubt 
whether they wished very anxiously for convic- 
tion Upon this point, for they were at this period 
labouring to impress upon Mr. Addington’s mind, 
how much his own importance was l^sened, 
and bis Administration weakened « by his con- 
nection with Mr. Pitt. They were continually 
representing, that instead of affording aid and 
assistance to Mr. Addington, Mr. Ktt’s sup- 
posed weight and influence lessened his impor- 
tance, and placed him in a degraded and 
humiliating situation. The C)}d Opposition lost 
no opportunity, for reasons which are obvious, 
of enforcing these doctrines both in and out of 
Psriiament. Some of them, indeed, segtned to 
have signified -in a manner sufficiently iUtelli- 
gible, that the separation of Mr. Pitt from Mr. 

Addington 
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AddKigton was, in the first instance, the price 
their support. How far at length Mr. Adding- 
ton has suffered his mind to be worked upon, 
by the united efibrts of both parties, I leave to 
the public to judge and determine. 

With whatever calumnies, however, the “Near 
Observer” has assailed the character of Lord 
Grenville, Mr. Windham, and Mr. Canning, 
his most poisoned arrows are reserved for Mr. 
Pitt, whose j)arliamentary conduct is the subject 
of his most pointed and severe reprehension. 
His support is deemed “officious,” and bis oppo- 
sition “ perfidious and unprincipled.” His public 
actions are ascribed to no honourable or public 
motive whatever. Envy and mortification at the 
success of Mr. Addingtbn, are supposed at a 
very early period to have influenced him. “ The 
public,” says our author, “ could not be brought 
implicitly to believe either that the acceptance of 
the new Ministers itshlf, or at any rate the credit 
and popularity which they had acquired by the 
late happy events (the peace, &c.) were altogether 
agreeable to Mr. Pitt.” Mr. Pitt hw been often 
condemned for recommending to the present 
Ministers the acceptance of office, but it was 
left for the ingenuity of the " Near Observer” to 

discover 
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ftifoover that he was displeased, becaase 4hey 
fallowed his advice. He bas also been censured 
for approving the Treity of Amiens, even with 
all the qualidcatipns which accompanied that 
approval but little,! believe, did he'cvcr dream 
of being told that the credit vaA popularity which 
Ministert had acquired by that work, was a 
subject so unpleasant to him that it influenced 
his public conduct agamt them. ' But ** that 
this Minister (Mr. Addington) should dare to 
appear worthy of his Majesty’s confidence, and 
carry on his affairs with ability and success, ap> 
peared (tq Mr. PiU and his friends) an unpar- 
donahlo injury and a crime.” It is surely hardly 
necessary for me to examine whether Mr. Pitt 
possesses so malignant a heart, as to be incapable 
of enduring the intolerable success of those 
Ministers whom he had recommended to bis 
Majesty’s councils. I am stopped in the outset 
of such an examination ; the very ground>work 
is wanting. Where, I ask,* is this enviable sue* 
cess ? Shall I be told by the Near Observer, 
that it is to be found in ibe Treaty of Amiens ? 

Of this Treaty he observes, with singular regard 
to his promise of “ exaggerating nothing,*’ that 

* Vide Woodfall’s Debates 3d Nov. 1801. 
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Ministers bad ‘‘ obtained a peace for the country 
beyond ihe hopes of the wisest and thf most sanguine 
of their well wishers^ and they had arrived at it 
by the gate of victory and success.” Js this then 
the success which so mortified Mr. Pitt T which 
appeared in his eyes and in that of his friends to 
be, on account of its merit, “ an unpardonable 
injury and a crime ?” If the present Ministers 
really arrived at peace by the gate of victory and 
success, it was a gate which their predecessors 
had thrown open for them. It was Mr. Pitt’s 
victory and success at Copenhagen and in Egypt, 
But whatever we may think of the policy or im- 
policy of^the late peace (a question which it 
would be foreign to my subject to enter upon 
here) can it feirly be looked upon as so very glo- 
rious and brilliant as ihe “ Near Observer” would 
represent } And does be not very much overrate 
the value of the peace, for the purpose of exalting 
the merit of Mr. Addington, and for the sake 
of giving a shadow of plausibility to the insinua- 
tion, that Mr. Pitt’s conduct is to be imputed to 
the envy which this great and successful measure 
had created ? But let us hear the “ Near Ob- 
server” himself upon this subject. ’ If,” says 
he, ” there really exists an individual who ever 
did confide in the duration of the late peace, I 

H would 
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would counsel him t& kei6ji hit own secretil It 
would be in vain to charge his drivellrug as a 
crime upon other men. He is Nature's fool, and 
not Mr. Addington’s.” So that the peace which 
was h^md the hopes of the wisest and most san^ 
pane of Mr. Adding tori s well wishers ^ the success 
of which so galled, vexed, &nd irritated Mr. Pitt 
as to incline him to hostility to the Minister, 
was a peace in the duration of which none but a 
driveller ever confided ! It would be a waste of 
time to comment farther upon this point. 

Mr. Addington has been very generally accus- 
ed of deceiving the public, with /espept to the 
probable continuance of the late ^ace. From 
this accusation the “ Near Observer” attempts, 
1 think not very successfully, to exculpate him 
by a reference to bis Majesty’s speech of the 3d 
Nov. 1803. “ intercourse with foreign 

powers I have been actuated by a sincere desire for 
the maititenance of peace, b is nevertheless impos- 
■Able for me to lose sight of that established and 
wise system ^policy by wUch the interests of other 
states ant connected with our own ; and I cannot 
therefore be ind^erent to ary materud charge 
in their relative coti^titm and strength. My con- 
duct will invariably bt tepdaled by a due consi- 
deration 
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deration of the actual sitmfion^f J^urope^ and hy 
a t/c^chful so]^Uudefor theff&inan$nt welfar& tf 
my pegple'' • . 

This paragraph!, says the Near, Observer* is * 
“ complete answei'.tj^ f}l these paltry and futile 
accusations which have been prewired agaio^ 
Ministers* for having copcealed’ the true sta*te 
of affairs during the discussion pf the bill for the 
relief of the Prince of Wales ; oppn which occa* 
sion they are accused pf having given a false 
replantation of the probabilities ofthe perroa> 
ncnce of the peace.” The sentence here quoted 
from his Majesty’s Speech is a m^sterrpiece, in 
the stylo of indefinite and convenient coipposi- 
tion, to be construed hereafter as cirpuinstances 
and occasions may require ; but neves’ can I ad- 
mit that it b a complete answer* or anj^ answer 
at allf ta the accusatipn. brought against Mr. 
Addington, — that during the cootinnance of the 
peace be kept uj^ the idea of its duration, with 
profesisiana c^too sanguine a nature. that 
! mean to insinuate that he intended toi deceive 
the public : 4 believe that hp possesses great fa- 
cility in deceiving himself, and that the decep- 
tion' is always on the side of his wishe^. But 
surely it cannot be forgotten that^ until the 

H 2 breaking 
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breaking out of fat war, the peace was aVays 
represented- by the Ministers as being asllkely 
to last as any which had preceded it ; the er> 
roneous calculations of the Budget of the lOth 
of December were stated to be made upon the 
suffositwn of peaeoy and oh the discussion of 
the naessage respecting the relief of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, Mr. Addington 
represented the conntty as being " at profound 
peace'* But, says the Near Observer, the ** in- 
terval between this mesaige and the 8th of 
March (the period at which we werecallecNipon 
to arm, on account of the pretended hostile 
armaments in the ports of France and Hol- 
land) is but three weeks! The whdle com- 
plaint and charge are therefore confined to three 
weeks.” If it were so, the charge would not be 
less stfong. The nearer the period is brought 
to the moment of hostility, the lets ground could 
there have been- for XtX]s!va^of*‘*^r(>found peace 
we also since know, by their own declaration, 
that Ministers considered the insult and a^es* 
sion of France as uninterrupted front the treaty 
of peace to the breaking out of the war; 

From the conclutlton of the pwee to the pre- 
sent time, fow^ocettions have presented them- 
selves. 



iclvds, for coupling togctttfer the name of Ad- 
^ngton ahd sweets. Envy couM therefore no 
longer be looked upon as In^eudng Mr. Rtt’s 
actions; but it was nece^saiy, in purtuit of the 
object of our author, to consider them as go- 
verned by some other motive equally base and 
dishonourable. Disappointment, occasioned by 
the failure of his negotiation (jift it has been called), 
is now supposed to have actuated his conduct : 
how far the transaction alluded to can strictly 
be called a negociation; and ifsO, how far it was 
his negotiation, has been already shewn. 

There are very few points in which I wish to 
agred with the Near Observer. But (though I 
am convinced that it never could have been a mo- 
tive of action with Mr. Ktt) I wish I could think 
with our author that Mr. Pitt felt a sufficient 
desire to return to his official situation, to have 
occasioned any thing like the disSppdntrocnt 
which is supposed to have taken place, because 
Mr. Addington’^ preposition was abandoned ; 
I should in that case feel that the hope of see- 
ing him again in office was, in some degree, 
strengthened ; and I should Uiink that there 
was a better chance for the safety and prosperity 
of the country. 


1 fear 
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, I fear that the f^« is otherwise from ev<r>7 
tbingl c^n ieari^ i^p^i^g this tran^ctipo.! IsScf 
Pitt is. to 4ave 4<Miked the loeoftiop of the 
suhjept, withoftt jhe effr^ss pepnmim and appro- 
laiion <f, ,the Kittg^ f^d (whether from his then 
doubtful health) or auy other cause) to have 
felt hin^lf relieved when the proceeding was 
broqght to a. conclusion.^ I know not wbat 
theiie was at the period tp which 1 refer, to have 
rendered iit; very desirable for a peraoii who had 
held. the situation of Prime Minister. with sue* 
cess for seventeen years, and in the most ardu> 
ous times that this nation ever experienced, ** /« 
accept a 'sald ht th Cakinet,** upon the term dic- 
tated ly the present Mmsters^ I beheve the con« 
elusion of this transaetion occasions as little 
sore disappointment tp Mr» l*itt, as the public 
measures pf Ministers had excited mortification 
on account of tfadr se^pesa. , %t thmigh Mr* 
Pitt lelt so disappcHutment at the isfue of the 
transaction, f will not pretepd to assert t^t he 
may not have felt a disappointment of a v<ny 
difierent nature,' from the mmmer in vrhicb he 
found it conducted. |t will , not be ddficult 
to suggest motives far Mr. Fitt's conduct mora 
prohahU than mortifieatlpn at the feilore 
any personal views, or than the influence of 

the 
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ite Arguments ^whicb LcHtd Grenville sup 
posid (most falsely) to have urged, to induce 
him (as it is called) "td abandon the Mi^ 
nistry.’' 

A person not 'blinded, like the Near Ob- 
server, by his aversion to the late Ministers, 
may perhaps think that it is just possible that 
some diffhreoce of opinion with Mr. Adding- 
ton upon the general subject of finance; that 
some difference aS to the management of our 
foreign affairs ; that some difference in parti- 
cular as to the conduct of Ministers in the nc- 
gotia^on lirith France, may have operated on 
Mf. Pitt’s fnind. He may have thought the re- 
presentation of our financial resources on the 10th 
of December last was not perfectly correct; though 
afteru^rds be may have thought it of little avail 
to revise or to comment upon a statement made 
in contemplation of peace, when war had been 
declared. He may have thought that the ne- 
cessary steps to conciliate foreign powers bad 
been omitted, that alliances bad been neglected. 
He may have thought that though the hostile 
^irit of the First Consul of France was suffi- 
ciently manifest, yet that from the Treaty of 
Amiens to the breaking out of the War, that 

spirit 
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ipmt bad been met in a manner more likely ]f:> 
invite and encourage, than to counteract and 
re^st it. He may have communicated these 
opinions, or at least some of them, to his IS^a* 
jesty’s Ministers, and be may have found that 
they were either rejected as ill fmmded, or un- 
attended to altogether. 

If Mr. Pitt diaapproved strongly of the con- 
duct of the Ministers on many points, and par- 
ticularly of their errors and. blunders in the ne- 
gotiation with 'Prance ; if, at the same time, be 
felt that the censure proposed to be passed upon 
them by Mr. Patten’s motion* in thp Hoyse of 
Commons, was more severe than the occasiem 
required; if be thought that at such a moment 
particularly it was repugnant to the interests of 
the nation to countenance a measure, the object 
of which was to force the Ministers from his 
Majesty’s councils ; if he felt that it was the 
duty of Parliament to devote ifp whole time and 
attentimi to the pressing call for national de- 
fence, rather than to the inculpation of Mini- 
sters; what line of conduct could he have taken 
upon that question, but that which has been so 

• Vide WoodfaU’s Debates 3d June. 
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unj^t^ condemned ? Whetber as much atten- 
tion has been paid to the important point to 
which he would have directed the sole attention 
of Parliament, as our situation required; whether 
the degree of security (whatever it may be) 
which we enjoy, be not to be ascribed to the 
spirit of the people itself, rather than to any sys- 
tem by which the Ministers have directed that 
spirit, I will not here inquire : every body will 
agree that the subject was worthy of immediate, 
attentive, and serious consideration, and the na- 
tion would have been well satisfied if the Mini- 
sters had proposed, and the Parliament had 
adopted,* measures better digested, and better 
suited to the exigency of the moment, than any 
which were brought forward. Mr. Pitt’s uni- 
form object during the remainder of the session 
\yas to. encourage and support every measure 
which tended to give strength and vigour to the 
country ; and whenever this task was neglected 
by the Ministers, to do all that depended upon 
him to supply their omissions. 

Upon the particnlar motion brought forward 
by Mr. Patten, other courses were suggested at 
the time,,98 those which it would have been more 

I becoming 
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becoming in Mr. Pitt to bare pofstied *, Bui tb« 
objection to 9II of tbem is, that they begin by 
asking of him a complete sacrifice of opinion. 
If “ popularity” had been bis object, it did not 
require his sagacity to discovef that he could not 
attain that end by forbearing to deliver his opinion. 
A conscientious feeling of duty to his King and 
Country could alone determine him to withhold 
any judgment upon the question; but no party 
views whatever coold possibly enter into such a 
decision. Mr. Patten’s friends, confident that 
he could not approve the irresolute and incon- 
sistent measures which Ministers had ad(^ted in 
tbeir whole intercourse with France, and parti- 
cularly in the late negotiation, anH strongly urg- 
ing the hital ihTects to the empire, of the want of 
system and of firmness displayed on that occa- 
sion, contended that be ^uld have given a di- 
rect vote of censure; while the Ministers, con- 
vinced that they had excite a feeling of resent- 
ment against the First Consul of France, incom- 
patible with all fair and just investigation of 
their own conduct, called loudly for examination 
and deciidon. Thay were not deceived in their 
cxfKictatioosi all other ^ccmsidcrations, tbeir own 
errors and inccMisistepcIes, were lost in the con- 
.. tcmplation 
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temptation of the insolebce, imbition, and per- 
fidy W France. * They obtaifted the favourable 
decision of a great majority, rather the effect of 
inflamed passion than of calm reason ; they 
obtained it (perhaps in the way most agreeable 
to themselves) witliout any examination of the 
measures which bad led to the rupture with 
France. 

From this period all deference for the opi- 
nion of Mr. Pitt on the part of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, is looked upon as “ a weak- 
ness,” the only one “ the Near Observer has 
discovered in bis character,” Mr. Pitt’s oppo- 
sitton is repnisented as the most ** aggressive 
and uflrdenlSng” wluch could have been exer- 
cised; and we aro asked, ** what possible asp^ty; 
malevolence) and rancour of attadc, could he 
(Mr. Addington) have experiended; which be 
did not sustain from the party of his.ptcdeces^ 

* la tlM debate Mr.T. Greoville etUverol a naoitiMd 
f|)cf94via which he exiuniaed very fidly a;^ very entioahl' 
the differriit proceedings of the Governmeot with respect to 
France; and he condemned very Kcverely the inconsistency 
of those 'proceedings. The Ministei^ suifered the attack^e 
pass not only without an answer, but almost without an 
observation. ’ 

I 2 
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•ors, who were pledged to give him their zea- 

I 

Idas, constant, and active support T’ 

I recollect but two important questions which 
were discussed in Parliament subsequently to 
this period, in which Mr. Pitt took any very 
a<£live part ; and I should have thought, that the 
utmost exaggeration of calumny could not have 
described his conduct upon these occasions, as 
" rancorous and malevolent the one relat- 
ing to the mode of raising the supplies, (par- 
ticularly the Income Tax Bill) and the other, the 
general sulgect of the defence of the nation. 
Upon the latter point the Near Observer is 
silent, perhaps thinking it dangerous to bis cause 
to touch upon this ground, to remind the pub- 
lic of ithesu^estions of Mr* Pitt, or of the man- 
ner ;iti whicti those suggestions have been car- 
ried into etibet by his Majesty s Ministers ; and 
doubting, perhaps, whether Mr. Pitt's interference 
upon this occasion, came under the bead of 
officious 8upp0ft,''or ** unttlentingopposition.*' 
Upon the other point he enters at large, and, as 
bstifal, he founds his censure (as I shall shew) 
up^n roista^enaent. - 

Mr. Pitt’s parliamentary conduct is repre- 
sented, 
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sented, as calculated, in ^ peculiar manner, 
lo^embarrass the administration of the fiftan** 
ecs/’ * and this charge is supported bjr an asser- 
tion 

^ The Near Observer has the following note in proof 
of this assertion. ‘‘ So e 4 rly as the 2Sth of February^ 
Lord Grenville had disputed Lord Auckland’s statement 
of the finances, asserting that instead of a surplus of sr/V/r 
millions in the revenue, there was a deficit of On 

the 26th of July, however, Uie whole of the six wiU 
Urns and a h(i[f j^urplus of the comdldaUd fund^ were voted 
for the supplies oi the year, upon the motion of Mr. Ad- 
dington, and in the presence of Mn Pitt, who made no 
objection to the statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; nor has any motion been made by Mn Gregor, 
whi) had givcit notice. If these gentlemen are acting pro# 
perly at present, as I do not deny, bow will they justify 
tlicir previous conduct?’’ Nonsensical confusion! Our 
author supposes the stirplus calculated by Lord Auckkndf 
Uie deficit asserted by Lord OrnivdUfmd the sum voted 
by Mr. Jfidm^oVf to refer to th& same thing. Whereas the 
first is, a calculated surplus of revenue, afterpayment of the 
interest of the national debt ; tlie second, the supposed 
deficit of revenue after paying interest of debt, civil 
list, and all our establishments, calculated upon peace ; 
and the third is the estimated surplus of the consolidated 
fund, at a subsequent period after the payment of the in- 
terest of the debt and civil list, but without any refe- 
rt.iCc*to our establishment. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Gregor 
were of opinionJ th.it Mr. Addington’s statements of the 
lOtb of December were erroneous, and i have never heard 

it 
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tion that he ** rai^d a cry, that the faith of 
Government was . violated including ^he 
stockholder in the Income Tax, with every other 
species of proprietor" Is this, on the part of 
the Near Observer, ignorance and mistake, 
dr is it wilful misrepresentation ? It never 
was asserted that the faith of Government was 
violated by including the stockholder in the In> 
come Tax with every other person ; what Mr. 
Pitt contended for most forcibly was, that the 
s'tock'hoUer should pay eoually withm every 
ether proprietor whatever ; whereas, as the plan 
was originally introduced by Mr. Addington, it 
was proposed that his income, as well aa 
l^at of the landholder, should ' he taxed (in 
cases of income of small amount) at a Ugher 
rate than certain incomes of the same amount, 
derived from other sources. I am compelled, 
as a Nfear Observer,* to remark upon this oc- 

it attetTipted to be proved that these statements were 
accurate. 1 Kaye heard it, indeed, y;ravely; asserted, that 
^l^ough many erroneous articles were introduced into 
the account of the consolidated fund, yet, that otlier 
items were as imprt>perly o«//W; — that one of these blun* 
ders most happily balanced the <^er; and that jtbere* 
fore, though the account was, falsely made up, the renk 
pf the whole- w^ pprfeetty correct I!}! , ^ 

casion, 
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cisioti, that the arguments pf Mr. Pitt did not 
appear to have so much weight as his authority, 
\xi ' obtaining exemptions for the indolent capital 
of the stockholder, while every other species of 
annual income is liable to the just exigency of 
the state.” Here is an insinuation, that Mr. Pitt 
obtained for the stockholder some favourable 
exemption, which was denied to other proprie- 
tors; whereas he contended (as I have said) 
that the income of stockholders should be liable 
to the just exigency of the state, in the same 
degree as all other incomes ; that if exemptions 
from the tax were granted to small incomes 
derived fropv tfrade, or from any other source, 
it was not dnly an injustice, but a breach of faith 
also, to deny the same exemptions to the stock- 
holder, which would be, in fact, /a tax him higher 
than those to -jehom the exemptions were granted. 

If any person still doubts the force of Mr. 
Pitt*s objection, Jet him look into the Loan Act 
of the last or of any former year, he will there 
find a clause by which the faith of Parliament is 
pledged, not to tax the dividends of the public 
creditor. Surely I am not putting a harsh con- 
struction upon this engagement, when I say that 
at least it is stipulated by this enactment that in* 

coincs 
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comes arising fron\ those dividends (even if tine 
exigency of the state requires a tax upon all in- 
tome, and this description of income is included 
with the rest) shall not be taxed in a higher pro- 
portion than other species of income : to have 
taxed them higher, then, would evidently have 
been a breach of national faith, yet such would 
have been the effect, though certainly unin- 
tentional, if Mr. Addington’s suggestion hud 
been adopted.^ 

The 

* The total misconception of the Near Observer upon this 
point, he has himself elucidated by the following note. 
*■ No person can be plainly absurd enough to contend ilut 
an hundred pounds in a man’s pocket it. not. equally con- 
tributable whether he has received theuifrom his steward or 
his steck-broker. The only question is, whether ilbeabrcach 
of faith to take the tax w'ithout expcnce and inconvenience 
at the Bank, instead of running after the public creditor 
when he has carried his dividends to his closet ? Thij, try, 
however, of Mr. Pitt, has cost us one million and a quarter 
from the annual resources of the war.” Mr. Pitt stated 
his opinion distinctly, that the sum received from the 
steward, the stock-broker, or from any other source, 
tkeM Im tqvallff ttmtributable. It was Mr. Addington 
who proposed the imfuali'y agihnst the steward and 
stock broker in favour of other classes. The brwhnf 
faith was never represented as depending upon the cir- 
cumstance of whether the stock.holder’s contribution was 
paid at the bank or at bis house, (a misrepresentation most 

indus- 
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d'he day after* the debate upon this questiou, 
the Chancellor of the- Exchequer was weak 
enough (as the Near Observer thinks it) to give 
way upon this point, and he consented to put the 
slockholiler upon the same footing u'ilh I'espect to 
the tax as every other proprietor. 

It is painful for me to recollect with how ill a 
grace he yielded upon this occasion. After stat- 
ing a few flimsy pretexts for so sudden a change 
of opinion, (the principal of which was that the 
veomanry of the country had expected the tax to 
belaid in the manner which Mr. Pitt proposed) 
he 8olcgiinly,,declared that none of Mr. Pitt’s ar- 
guments had induced him to make tliis conces- 
.sion. He surely might have spared himself this 
useless attempt to treat that reasoning as futile, 
which he had ’upon so many occasions consider- 
ed as convincing and irresistible. Did he think 
that he could persuade the Members of the 
House of Commons that Mr. Pitt’s opinion was' 
well founded, but that the arguments by which 

inJostriously propagated by the friends of the Ministers) 
but upon his being required to pay a larger proportion upon 
his income than other* individuals. 

• Vide Woodfall’s Debates 13th and 14th July 180S. 
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it was enforced were weak, inapplicable, and bn* 
availing ? This was trying the credulity of hb 
friends a little too severely, who were upon tliis 
occasion entitled to his favour, if not to his re- 
spect. He should have gratefully remembered 
the vote they had given ; he should have consi- 
dered that they were about to take as short a 
turn as himself ; that they had lilted their voice 
in favour of the question on one day, at»d were 
willing to declare against it without a murmur on 
the next. To refuse them any ground for either 
one vote or the other, was not treating so much 
pliancy and obedience with all the fostering kind- 
ness which it so highly deserved at the bands of a 
Minister.* Mr. Pitt, whose conduct on this 
occasion is represented as full of “ asj)C‘rity, 
rancour, and malevolence whose arguments, 
even at the moment ofyiclding, Mr. Addington 
thought fit to slight and to deeny, received this 
reluctant and peevish concession, with no other 
comment than, that he rejoiced that the im- 
provement in this measure which he had sug- 

* One hundred and fifty Members of Parliament voted 
against Mr. Pitt’s proposal on l.‘kh July ; and on the 14th 
resigned their opinions without giving a single reason for 
the change. 

gested 
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ges|cd had been made, and riiat he would not 
•canvass the grounds upon which it had been 
adopted. 

As the line which Mr. Pitt took upon this 
question seems to be the ground upon which the 
charge is founded, of “ rancour and malevo- 
lence,” it must be permitted to me to say that 
he had taken great pains to a{)prise Mr Adding- 
ton, through the clianncl of some of his inti- 
mate friends, of the view which he had taken of 
this question, several weeks before it was pro- 
posed in Parliament, in the hope that Mr. Ad- 
dington might have been induced to make the 
alterations which were suggested without any 
public discussion ; aiul Mr. Pitt only brought 
forward his objection when he found his re- 
monstrance, in the shape I have mentioned, to- 
tally di.srcgarded. 

It is unnecessary to ask, whether this proceed- 
ing be a proof of ill-will towards Mr. Addington; 
or whether, when an attempt was made to de- 
preciate his .arguments, in the manner I have 
described, his conduct cVinced any thing of ran- 
cour ? It is likely that this attempt excited in 
Mr. Pitt’s mind a feeling which partook more* 

K 2 of 
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of compassion thaji of anger ; be felt, probabl)’, 
no disposition to take advantage of a powerful, 
vveajwn which a weaker adversary bad placed in 
his hand.* 

Our author sums up his remarks upon M 
Pitt’^ proceedings respecting the financial opera- 
tions of the Government, in a manner for which, 
I confess, I was not prepared ; but the secret 
motives of those who affect to act u{)on princi- 
ples of purity, justice, and impartiality, arc often 
betrayed by their own incoiigruilics and contra- 
diciions. Who is there who has read the pam- 
phlet on which T am comnicnting, who has not 
been struck with astonishment w|jcri hp arrived 


• It may fairly be doubted whether, in its effects, the 
public have derived all the benefit from Mr. Pitt’s inter- 
ference in tilts measure which it was intended to produce. 
Mr. Addington had conceded once, and on that account 
he seemed determined to concede no more. Mr. Pitt was 
not allowed to improve the measure by any further sug- 
gestions, and it was sent forth to^ihe public in the state of 
pfrfedion in which it now appears. If it be still resolved not 
to adopt any improvement which originates with Mr. Pitt, 
it is to be hoped that the Ministers themselyes will, in the 
course of the present session, propose such alterations as 
will at le;«t render the measure intelligible to those who 
are to pau, and practicable to those who arc to ar/. 
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the following scntcnee ? “ Nothing, I confess, 
would give me more satisfiiction, in this extreme 
difficulty, and most arduous crisis of our state, 
than to hear Mr. Pitt firmly and zealously giving 
his support to the King’s Servants. His finan- 
cial skill, his commanding eloquence, and his 
still great influence in the country, would be a 
tower of strength to his Majesty’s Government. 
The public would be well satisfied, I have, no 
reason to doubt, if the Right Hon. Gentleman 
would accept a seat in the Cabinet.” What ! 
Mr. Pitt, the rancorous and malevolent; Mr. Pitt, 
whose conduct is “ unprincipled, perfidious, 
corrupt, and profligate Mr. Pitt, who 
descried iiis Majesty’s Government, from 
“ apprehension and despondency Mr. Pitt, 
who possesses nothing but “ the mere gift of 
eloquence ?” and would it really give the Near 
Observerand the public sati.sfaction, and, on ac- 
count of our difficulties too, to see such a man 
in the Cabinet ? What gross inconsistencies 
will a malevolent inind sometimes discover in 
endeavouring to give the appearance of candour 
to its representations, plausibility to its insinua- 
tions, and the character of truth to the efforts of 
its malignity ! 
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Totally destitute of foundation as the attacks 
are upon the character of that great and dis- 
interested Statesman, at whom they arc chiefly 
levelled, there is scarcely more ground for the 
high praise so lavishly heaped upon the Minis- 
ters t they arc represented as “ faithful, able, vi- 
gorous, and fortunate;” to their I cor- 
dially recede, but I ran accompany the Near Ob- 
server no further in panegyric. The Peace of 
Amiens, their great work, was a “ peace of ex**- 
periment at least, so it was represented id be, 
by those who made it, as soon as they discover- 
ed that it was fast verging towards its end. It 
may have been (an<l, I think, was) right, under 
fill the circumstances, to try the ^'xpcripient 
at the time ; but it has failed, and the Mi- 
nisters must be contented, not to rank it among 
their successful measures. I .sec nothing from 
the peace to the breaking ont of the war, which 
can be fairly called able, vigorous, or fortunate ; 
if I look to more recent events, I see less to jus- 
tify this encomium. I cannot /liscern any ex. 
traordinary merit in the management either of 
our foreign or domestic concerns. The loss of 
Ilmovcr, in spite of appearances, w./y have been 
attended with no' reinissness, no procrastination 
on the part of the Ministers ; it may have been 

vmavoid- 
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unavoidable, and it may have been impossible, 
(though a circumstance deeply to be lamented) 
to have brought away any part of the army of 
that country; it vuiy have been fit to have dis* 
charged the transports taken up for that purpose, 
while the force was still well disposed and pntire. 
It may have been excusable to have disbelieved 
all the information respecting the Irish insurrcc- 
tion, to have been warned^ and yet to have been 
taken by surprise. It might have been politic to 
have temporized with Holland, it may be still 
right to temporize with Spain. All these things 
may possibly be justifiable, but they do not place 
themselves obviously and naturally, among the 
records of gbod fortune or of wisdom. They 
require much explanation, and some will pro- 
bably be granted in this Session of Parliament. 
What shall I say of the coiuluct of Ministers 
towards those persons who so nobly stood forth 
as volunteers for the defence of the nation ? f 
cannot even invciit a justification ; they were 
by turns caressed and discountenanced, invited 
and rejected, but (thank God !) they could not 
be dispirited. Among the many compliments 
paid to the Ministers, we are told that “ the 
n)en are not visible in the acts of their autho- 
jity,” but here they were never out of sight. Acts 

and 
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and amended acts were passed j the influence 
of Secretaries of State and Secretaries at War 
was brought forward to expound the statutes ; 
letter after letter was written, and w’ceks elapsed 
in explaining explanations ; at length the opi- 
nion of the crown lawyers was resorted to by 
the Ministers, for the construction of the a6ls 
which they had themselves so recently proposed; 
and that opinion convinced them and the pub- 
lic how much at variance had been their inten- 
tions and their enactments. The volunteers 
were at last told, not in the most complimentary 
way, and as a sort of excuse for all the shifting 
and changing which had taken place, that “ the 
difficulties which had occurred had arisen in a 
great measure from a zeal and alacrity on the 
part of the people, which bad exceeded cveii 
the hopes and expectations of the Government.”* 
Never was so plain and sirnple a measure so 
confused in the execution ; but never can I 
believe that Bonaparte will, subdue that spirit 
which so much tainpcring and trifling could 
neither damp nor dishearten. •f 

* Vide Mr. Yorke’s letter to the Lords Lieutenant, 28th 
of September, 1803. 

f exemptions both from the militia and army of re- 
lerve, appear to be given to the volunteers by the late 

acts. 
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j: cannot see then, I con^ss, in these mea- 
sures, the fruits of the great and rare qualities 
ascribed to the Ministers, If, however, the 
Near Observer bad contented himself with pass- 
ing a few fulsome panegyrics upon Mr. Ad- 
dington, if he had been satisfied with extolling 
his “ firmness,” his “ fortitude,” bis “ vigour,” 
and his “ success,” the present Minister would 
not have been the first who had been compli- 


acts, contrary to the inteniotns of Ministers^ and as the 
established force Is thereby weakened, would it not be ex- 
pedient to pass a law for rendering the volunteer force 
more efficient than it is at present, by insuring that it 
sliould be kcpjf complete in its members, regular in its 
attendance an# exercise, and provided with adequate and 
constant means of military instruction ? 

I will not enter into tlie question of, whether volun- 
teers, having once enrolled themselves, are compellable by 
law to a continuance of service, or whether they have the 
power of resigning. It appears, that different opinions 
prevail among great and eminent lawyers upon tins sub- 
ject. The clauses in the Acts of Parliament, relating to 
volunteer service, are ‘certainly not clear upon the point; 
and in doubtful law, lawyers frequently resort to their 
wishes to decide the question. However efficient the pre- 
sent volunteer force may be, and I think is, for the sud- 
den emergency in which it originated, if* it is to be con- 
sidered as permanent, it must be placed upon a very dif- 
fci cut footing from that on which it now rests. 

L , . roented 
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mented for those qualifications in uliich be Was 
most deficient ; and I should have left him in 
full enjoyment of those harmlesscongratulations; 
neither would the mere inconsistencies of the 
Near Observer have prompted me to have 
taken up my pen. To represent the "expeditions to 
Egypt and to Copenhagen 3$^“ hopeless," when 
speaking of the late Administration, and to con- 
sider them as glorious and triumphant, when he 
hasappropriated them tot he ; totcll usthat 

the peace was “ beyond the hope of the wisest 
and the most sanguine of the well-wishers of 
Ministers j" and to treat every man as “ a fool*’ 
who ever confided in its duration : to accuse 
Mr. Pitt of being “ perfidious,”. “ corrupt,” 
“ unprincipled,” “ profligate,” “ malevolent,” 
rancorous,” as guilty of the basest treachery, 
—as possessing nothirig but “ the mere gift of 
eloquence,” and to represent “ his abilities as 
calculated tp sustain the essential interests of the 
empire,” apti to wish “ that he had a scat in the 
Obinet to censure him for supporting the 
Mipisters, which he calls officious,” and for 
opposing them, which he deems factious to 
call loudly for “ unanmiily," while he is himself 
throwing the apple of discord : these, surely, 
are gross inconsistencies ; they are, indeed, so 

glaring. 
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glaring, that I should havefSt it unnecessary to 
have pointed them out. But when I observe 
that good-will towards Mr. Addington, is not so 
powerful an incentive wiih this writer as ratjcour 
and hatred tow'ards others; when I see him in- 
consistent to serve the worst purposes ; when 
I detect him mistating facts, misrepresenting 
opinions, and dediieiug from his own misrepre- 
sentations, conclusions which are injurious to 
the reputation of the ablest and most upright 
men in the country ; men to whom the nation 
looks up in this hour of peril as its best hoj)c ; 
— and lastly, when I sec these calumnies coun- 
tenanced by^tfTosc who ought (ifnotfroin higher 
considerations) from the mere regard to decency 
and truth, to have sup[)resscd them; I confess I 
feel that I am discharging a public duty, in en- 
deavouring (however inadequately) to expose the 
baseness and malignity of this attack, and in 
vindicating from foul aspersion some of the most 
illustrious characters in the nation. 

Here I should most willingly have closed these 
remarks, if some other considerations had not 
been forced upon me by the “ Near Observer,” 
upon which, how'ever, I fball touch very slightly. 
— The war, we arc told, is that which “ no policy, 
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no human prudence, no moderation, no forbeJir- 
ance could avert.” I could have desired not to 
have been challenged upon this point ; and I 
with I could cordially agree in every part of this 
opinion ; but I never can contemplate the con- 
duct of the Government during the peace, and 
particularly during the negotiation which pre- 
ceded the rupture, without deep and heartfelt 
sorrow ; because I never can look at that con- 
duct without thinking it at least fossihk that a 
firm, fixed, and invariable system might have 
preserved our honour and avoided the present 
contest. I cannot dignify with the character of^ 
“ forbearance” and “ moderation’* what aj>pcara 
to me to be more correctly dcseribed»as ill-timcd 
conccssiori, and submission ; and when I find 
that credit is taken for “ firmness and concilia- 
tion,” I must examine how thcvse dispositions 
have been employed. The application of them 
may be the effect of weakness, as well as of vir- 
tue. If wc have been conciliating where we 
ought to have been firm, and firm where we 
ought to have been bonciliaiing, it is in vain 
indeed to claim merit for the exercise of those 
qualities. — Wa6 it conciliation which persuaded 
us to let down our force during the period of 
“ aggression, violence, and insult,” on the part 

of 
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tit the French Government? Was it concilia- 
tion which induced us to cede our con- 
quests to France, while justice was denied 
to British subjects ? Was it conciliation which 
led us tamely to remonstrate against the in- 
troduction of the French military-commer- 
cial commissioners into this country, instead 
of transporting those “ accredited spies,” with 
indignation, from our shores ? Was it firmness 
which dictated the order for the retention of the 
Cape of Good Hope when a French army had 
invaded Switzerland ? Was it conciliation which 
prompted us to countcrinandilioseordersond give 
it up to the Dytch, when, in spite ci treaty and of 
repeated rcmCmstrancc, a bVcnch army kept pos- 
session of Holland itself? * Do not let it be said 
any more, that the Dutch themselves desired us 
not to interfere i the very request proved their 


* The order for the retention of the Cape of Good 
Hope 'was sdnt ont by Lord Hobart’s letter of 7th </ 
October, 1 802. On 29th of October, 5th of November, and 
12th of November following, Mr. Liston represented that 
tlie Frencli troojis, to the amount of above ten tliousand, 
remained in Holland, contrary to treaty. Widiout any 
satisfaction being given nptm this point, orders were sent 
out for the restitution of the Cape to the Dutch on 16th 
ot November. Vide Official Correspondence. Stockdalc. 
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abject submission t*o Franc-cj it should have fiecu 
taken as a warning to us (at least while French 
dominion lasted) to have kept it for ourselves. 

But who can doubt the anxious desire of the 
Ministers to preserve the peace? Nobody ran 
doubt it : their w'jsh was as ardent and sincere, 
as the means which they took to accomplish it, 
were certain of proving destructive to their own 
object. Let me draw an illustration from jjrivate 
life. How constantly does it liappen that the man 
who will endure the most to avoid a duel, is, 
from that very disposition, in the end obliged to 
fight ? He concedes till be is a'shamed^of con- 
cession, he tolerates insult after insult,* be finds 
his character fast sinking in the world, his con- 
science at length reproaches him with too vmch 
submission, and he draws his sword upon the iirst 
unfounded or inadequate pretcnce.f 

Without entering into the^mcrits of the Peace 
of Amiens, it was not difficult to perceive, at a 
very early period, that it could only be preserv- 
ed by a firm, manly, and uniform system. Wc 

* One continued series of insdt/* &c. Vide Dcclara* 
tion, 

V‘k1<‘ Is; 5s'igc of Sth March 1803. Woodfall, vol ii. 
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should not, in the first instance, have entered 
'into stipulations respecting the future state and 
government of the island of Malta, without the 
full authority and consent of those powers upon 
whom the cKccution of those stipulations de- 
pended ; but, in every point of view, we should 
have adjusted the final settlement of that island, 
the only difficult point the negotiation present- 
ed, -ahh oxir conquests in our hands. We should 
have insisted that the restitution of those con- 
tjuests should have been accompanied on the 
part of France with pacific dispositions and pa- 
cific measures. In no case should our conduct 
have been suhmisshe. If we bad manifested this 
(Ictcrrnfnatiod at the beginning, and acted upon 
it throughout ; if wc had adopted that system of 
vigilance, precaution and firmness, coupled w’ith 
adequate and constant preparation so strenu- 
ously recommended by Mr. Pitt, and upon 
which, even in the discussion of the prelimina- 
ries of peace, he represented our security to 
depend — If wc hiftl stea<lily adhered to the 
deliberate and solemn pledge afterwards re- 
conled in the address of Parliament on the De- 
finitive Treaty, and on the groqnd of .which 
pledge alone, Ministers knew that Mr. Pitt 


was 
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ivas induced to ccncur in that address * — who 
is there who can say, the war not havd 
been avoided ?f 

It is possible, however, that no policy could 
have prevented the war ; that no human pru- 
dence could have counteracted the insolence 
and injustice, conciliated the hostile mind, or 
checked the insatiable ambition of the First 
G)nsul of France. If that be true, at least the 
line I have suggested would have rendered the 
justice of our cause manifest and apparent to all 
Europe : whereas, if I am rightly informed, (and 

« 

* We entertain, at the same time,%ji perfect confi- 
dence, that his Majesty will not fail to eiliploy that vigi- 
lance and attention which the present situation of Europe 
demands ; and above all, that his Majesty will be uni- 
formly determined and prepared to defend, against every 
encroachment, the great sources of tlae wealth, com- 
merce, and naval powers of the empire.^' — Address upon 
the Dejinitme Treaty^ May 13, 1802* 

f M. Talleyrand told a gentleman who was at Paris at 
the period of the pre.sent rupture, and tipon whose vera- 
city I can rely, that the First Comul had said to him, “ If 
Mr. Pitt had been the Minister of England^ vse should have 
maintained the peace; not (added he) that I think him more 
peaceably inclined than fns successor y hut^ at leasts / should have 
understood Aim, nuherear I never could discover what the present 
Minuter was abouiF 
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it is a point upon which I hope I mistaken) 
tig whote Continent looks upm the case as 
againjl us. We are falsely considered as hav- 
ing repented of the Treaty of Amiens, and as 
having sought an opportunity of annulling -it. 
We have so contrived, that we hold out the ap- 
pearance of retaining Malta, contrary to the ex- 
press conditions of our treaty. This is Aated 
as the occasion of the war, and plausibly at least 
we are represented as having been guilty of a 
violation of national faith. 

When a good cause requires much explana- 
tion, it is seldom unjust to impute that circum- 
stance to culpable neglect and mismanagement; 
but mismanagement on our part is no vindica- 
tion of repeated insult on the part of France. It 
is no justification of aggression that the party 
aggrieved is too much disposed to submit. What- 
ever therefore may be my opinion of the misma- 
nagement of Ministers, I have no hesitation in 

• 

declaring my full conviction in the justice of 
our cause; nay, the vciy principle at length pub- 
licly avowed by France, — ^that this nation has 
no concern whatever in her aggrandizement on 
the Continent, roust be, whenever acted iipon, 
incompatible with a state of peace. 
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The “ Near:0b6crv«r?’ asks if thes» are tirhei 
“ to govern ^phrases or to frame sentences :” No- 
body will accuse him of governing phrases, either 
in praise or in censure. Whether his work ex- 
hibits any thing of the easy or natural expression 
of honest feeling, or the formal adjustment of 
sentences, framed and laboured to serve a pur^ 
pose, 1 will not enquire. It is to the tendency, 
not to the style and composition of bis work that 
I apply myself ; but if this be not a time to go- 
vern phrases, sure 1 am that it is not a time to 
withhold opinions. If in proportion as danger 
approaches, we are to be silent as to the best 
means of counteracting it, we l«sc one of the 
great advantages of a free government. 

I would obstruct irone of the measures of the 
Admiuislration ; but in pointing out the past, I 
would endeavour to warn against the commis- 
sion of future errors;. 1 would recommend to 
those necessary attentions and exertions, in 
* which we have been most deficient. 1 would 
exhort to those energies on which, I think, de- 
pends, in this hour of danger, the salvatioo ot 
the state. 

The nation, we arc told, " governs. itself un- 
der the present Ministers, and for them.” That 

the- 
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the «ation governs itself in a •great measure 
but too true ; that it governs itself for the Mi- 
nisters is a position which I do not comprebdod. 
pifFcring as I do with the “ Near Observer”^ as 
to their rare merits, I am ready to admit that 
some of them possess eminent talents; and 
certainly I have no desire to brand any of them 
as “ perfidious, corrupt, unprincipled, or profli- 
gate.” I believe they deserve those stigmatiz- 
ing epithets as little as these persons to whom 
the “ Near Observer” has thought fit to apply 
them. But, collectively, I do not think they 
possess sufficient ability to direct successfully 
the complicated affairs of the nation; and unless 
recently they h^ve much changed their opinion 
of their own powers, or think the circumstances 
of the nation have become less difficult and 
embarrassing, there is scarcely one of them, I 
believe, who does not agree with me in this 
opinion. For some of those Ministers I enter- 
tain a very high consideration ; and of the pri- 
vate character of Mv, Addington in many re>c 
spects I think welt. But truth compels me to 
add that, as a public man, he has disappointed 
the expectations which were formed, of him, and 
has not proved himself qualified for the arduous 
duties be has to fulfil. The habits of his life 
have led him to the consideration of subjects 

M 2 totally 
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totally difFerent fpotn those which now ocoupy, 
or rather harass, his mind. In the Speaker’s chait 
he had great merit, but complaisance, and manage- 
m^;/, did much, and often assumed the appear- 
ance , of higher qualifications; the difficulty 
of the present day is neither to be managed 
nor compromised, it is to be met alone by 
vigour, firmness, and decision ; qualities in 
which he is peculiarly deficient. Considering his 
means and resources, and the state and circum- 
stances of the nation, never did any man ap- 
pear to me to stand in a situation of such tre- 
mendous responsibility. 

• 

It is one of the first duties arisfpg out of that 
responsibility, to represent things and persons in 
a true and faithful light in that quarter in which 
much must necessarily be learnt from such re- 
«presentation. No man is more courteous than 
Nlr. Addington ; no man takes so much pains 
to recommend himself universally. We cannot 
suppose that he has been deficient in every du- 
tiful attention justly due from all) in the 
qu^er alluded to. It is to be hoped that in 
r^mmendiug himself, in advancing his own 
pretensions, be has been careful not to depre- 
ciate those of others; but ft is alarming and un- 
accountable to seethe great talents and’expe- 

rienoc 
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rienqe of the country exqlude^ from a share ia 
its Executive Government, in this hour of ge- 
neral anxiety. 

It has been recommended as the policy of 
weak states to sow dissentions among its ene- 
mies, as the best hope of security. I cannot 
suppose that at such a moment as the present, 
Mr. Addington acts upon this system with re- 
spect to the different political parties in the 
country ; but if those who govern are not look- 
ed up to with confidence, it will very proba- 
bly follovv, that our ablest statesmen will take 
different lines, ,and we shall be deprived of the 
full use* and benefit of the great talents to be 
found in the nation. In a difficult crisis alt 
should lend their best assistance ; but men will 
doubt the success even of well digested and effi- 
cient measures in unskilful hands ; they will be 
backward in offering suggestions, if they fixxi 
their plans marred or confused in the execution^ 
• 

Our author tells us that, ** under the present 
Ministers, we must fight for all that is dear and 
sacred to humanity. By their side we shall 
conquer or lie down.” 1 hope we are not re- 
duced to that predicament, but if we are, Bri ^ 
tons will not He dovtm. Under abler and more 

expo- 
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cxpciiencr4 leaders our- task might be cjjsier, 
and our sufFering;s less severe ; but the question 
wc’bave to consider is of a higher nature than 
even the confidence in one man, or the distrust 
of another. Every thing is at &takc. Lihertas et 
emiua nostra hi duhio. It is a question between 
the fullest enjoyments, and the bitterest miseries 
of human Ufe — between the proudest glory and 
the most abjcdl humiliation. 

If ever this rwtlon was Involved in a contest 
which ought to call forth all its energy and en- 
Ihusiasm, it is that in which we are now en- 
gaged. We are threatened with destruction by 
the haughty insolence of an invading /oe, by 
him whi> most unfortunately for the* happiness of 
the world, possesses greater means of annoyance 
than for centuries past have been concentered in 
the hands of any one man. But our safety dc- 
l^nds upon ourselves — our cKcrtions arc called 
for by every just and honourable sentuuent ; 
they are animated by the bright example of a 
Itdovcd Kihg, who will “ share our dangers in 
the dfiftincc of our constitution, our religion, our 

lawi^ and indepcadcncc.” 

» 

h free state will ever be considered as an of* 
fending neighbour, to a despotic Government 

and 
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we are looked upon Jby the Chief Consul of 
France, as guilty of every species of oficnce and 
provocation. The influence of liberty in our happy 
land, has enabled us to counteract disparity 
Of numbers ; we have put forth the energies 
of freemen, and we have been for centuries past 
the successful rivals of France. We have held 
out the example of a constitution which she 
envies but cannot imitate. Of the nations c( 
Europe we have alone dared (irmly to resist the 
fatal progress of French principles. These are 
among our crimes. Let us look at the charac- 
ter of him wl)om revolutionary means have plac- 
ed on thp summit of power, and ask ourselves 
whether we shall be forgiven ? — No— If the 
threatened attempt should be made, and it were 
possible to suppose that wc could fail in the 
struggle, no words which I can use would con- 
vey an idea of the wretchedness of our lot. In 
v^in should we look for the extent of our suf- 
ferings, even to thoscj unhappy countries which 
having been lulled by fair prqmises into ima- 
ginary security, have afterwards been desolated 
by the fury of revolutionary armies. If we foil, 
neither let us flatter ourselves with the hopc^ 
nor harbour the desire, of mercy. If 
we (hall be con»dered less as the captives of cop* 
^ucst, than the victims of revenge;— bu.t 
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we shall be triumphant I have the firmest corjA 
victioD, because I have witnessed that gallant 
spirit which has pervaded the country; because 
1 know that Britons will readily risk their lives 
for the preservation of those inestimable hies* 
sings which their ancestors have so nobly bled 
to obtain ; because I believe that there are few 
among us who would not prefer honourable 
death to ignominious existence ; and because 
I am sure that if we are actuated by these senti> 
^ ments, though possibly from a desperate attempt 
of the enemy, and from the incapacity of our 
Kulers, England may suffer, yet France canmt 
succeed. 

aad Nov. 1803. 
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A 


PLAIN REPLY, 


The public attention has of late been forcibly 
engaged by the publication of two pamphlets, 
each of them profeffuig to review, with impar- 
tiality, ^the pipeVent ftate of parties in this king*- 
dom; and more particularly the fituation in 
which the late and prefent minifters appear to 
(land towards each other. If M'^e only coufider- 
ed the intereft which every man muft neceffarily 
feel in the government under which he lives, 
and by which he is protected ; we muft not 
wonder that the nation ihould receive, with 
great eagernefs, every detail of particulars, bear- 
ing in any degree the appearance of authenti- 
city, refpc6ling the individual members by 
which it is adminiftered. But 'there are cir- 
cumftances of a moft peculiar nature, which 
combine to render every particle of information 
upon that fubjed, moft extraordinarily intereft- 

mg 
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ing at tliis moment The prcfent times arc 
eventful hcyoiul all comparifon. Tlie conteft 
in which we are engaged is infinitely more im- 
portant than any which has ever occurred, at 
leafi fince the civilization of Fairope, under the 
mild Ipirit of Chriftianity, has preferibetl limits 
generally received to the miferies of war, and 
the fpirit of conquel't. There are alfo eircum- 
ftanccs of a private nature, which miglit ierve 
moil powerfully to excite curiolity. The 
change of minillers which took place fomewhat 
lefs than three years ago, has hitherto remained, 
to a certain degree, involved in myfiery. It 
was perfectly a new thing, that men, who went 
out of office, and, as it appeared, not entirely 
with their own good-will, fliould* agree, and 
unrefervedly profefs to fupport their fuccefl’ors. 
When afterwards that fupport was witlidrawn 
at various times, and under various, and even 
difeordant pretences, by the dilferent members 
of the old adminiliration ; when it vas alfo 
known, that overtures had been made for tlie 
return into office of that individual of them, in 
whofe abilities the nation had been ufed molt 
particularly to confide, and that Ire had refufed 
to accede to what appeared to be the wilhes of 
the great body of the people, as well as of his 
own moft intimate friends and former alfociates; 
it cannot but be fuppofed, that much anxiety 

would 
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wowlfl be felt on all fides, to afcertain the caufes 
and progrefs of events, at once fo fmgular and 
important. 

This is what was profclfed to be done by the 
refpct'tive aiitliors of tlie two pamphlets above 
refened to: by one of them, indeed, more par- 
ticnl.trl}’ as a volunteer, and as feeking, in the 
firft inltance, to convey mateiial information: 
by the other, rather as prclfcd into the fervice, 
and only coming forward to corre6l what he 
afliimed to be mifreprefentation and calumny. 
Both thefe gentlemen profefs to fpeak from 
foinething like authority ; but this is not true 
in an C([ual degree of both. For it is moft cer- 
tain, jyul it u> now admitted even by Mr. Pitt's 
friends, thaC Mr. Addington not only never faw 
the “ Curfory Remarks,” before they came out, 
not onlv never had an intimation of their being: 
written, but that, for a long time after their 
publication, he was entirely at a lofs in his con- 
jedures refpefting the author.* On the other 

hand, 


* It is ncccffary here to take notice of the impudent calum- 
nies which have been propagated, for the piirpofe of making 
the world believe, that Mr, Addingtoi\ countenanced this 
attack upon Mr. Pitt. It has been confidently alTertcd in the 
firft place, that feven hundred copies (the very number was 
jncntionecl) had been circulated under Treafury franks. This 

B 2 i$ 
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hand, it is notorious, and even acknowledged, that 
the “ Plain Anfwer,” was not only written by a 
near friend, or rather (for, I believe, it is in 
fome degree a joint production) by near friends 
of Air. Pitt, but was a6iually revifed by him. 


is (and is now known to be) an abfolute falfeliood, without 
the flighteft foundation. If any thing did take place of the 
fort, now again aflerted by this gentleman, I will venture to 
fay it could only be as to one or two copies fent to very par^ 
ticular friends. Beat out of this, the fame libeller (Mr. 
William Cobbett) has gone on to fay, that Mr. Hiley Ad- 
dingtoHj accompanied by his nephew, repeatedly called at 
Hatchard’s fliop, and inquired how the pamphlet fold.*' — 
Now, after all this particularity of Bateraent, will it be be- 
lieved that this alfo is a direS falfehood ^ Hatcbard will 
teftify that no fuch enquiries were ever made.» Of courfe, it 
is hardly neceflary after this, to take notice of the reafon- 
ing of the Anti-Jacobin Reviewer for December, who has 
(after a miferable Ihcer, utterly unworthy of gentlemen who 
profefs to watch over the public tafte,) argued upon ano- 
ther falfe faft ; for, after the belt inquiry I have been able to 
make, I underhand that the writer in qucilion is not in the 
pay of the treafury. 

May I not now atk, if it be not unworthy of the authors of 
the Plain Anfwer” not only to countenance tliefc reports, 
but even to argue upon them. Sec p. c and and p. 71. 
Thefe gentlemen muft have had the means of know'ing better. 
Obferve too the guarded ailertions, or iath(*r infinuatioas, of 
Mir. Charles Ward, in the pamphlet above referred to. 


Sent 
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Sent out as it was into the world, for the avowed 
purpofe of detecting and cxpofing falfehood, 
the public had a right to expe6l from it the 
nioft clear, nay, and the moll fair, ftatement. 
What then diall he faid, if we find the account 
(as upon examination I think it will be found) 
to he not only as to feveral points wholly vague 
and unfati.^factory, but in others actually at va- 
riance with itfelf? 

It is true, indeed, that between the “ Near 
Obferver,” and the “ More Accurate Obferver,” 
there arc not many tacts in difpute. The dif- 
ference, I conceive, will lie principally in the co- 
louring which i/i given to every tranfadion ; in 
the manner ifl which the picture is charged on 
the one fide and on the other, and the different 
lights in which the fame ohjedts are view'ed by 
the refpcctive parties. 

This is not to be wondered at ; for the two 
pamphlets manifeftly appear to be written with 
directly oppofite fentiments. The firft (as it was 
faid, and appears extremely probable) was dic- 
tated by motives of perfonal animofity, againft 
Mr, Pitt.* The other is the production of men, 
decidedly connected wath that gentleman, and 
profeffing to be his friends. Of courfe, it war 

* See Cobbctt’i Rrgifter, 

not 
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not likely that they flioulcl often agree, even* in 
the repreleiitation of fafls, where thofe lafls vx-re 
etfentially material to the quellion. 

The intention of the prefent Iheets is, from 
the tads advaneed, or rather the admiflions 
made by both parties, with fuch corredives, as 
the author’s perfonal knowledge and obfervation 
can furuifli, to extrad a more true ftate of the 
cafe, than has yet been prefented to the public. 
If more attention is paid to the eorredion of the 
miftatements contained in the “ Plain Anfwer,” 
the reafon mult be obvious. It is not only the 
laft, but the moft authentic publication ; it has, 
or fhould have, correded what is falfely alleged 
in the “ Curforv Remarks;” if it 'lias, therefore, 

* f 

itfelf, been incoircd, it niuft be confulcred as 
calling moft loudly for eorredion. 

Indeed tliis is become more immediately 
proper and neeell'ary to be done, becaufe the 
queftion has liow alfumcd a more important 
thape. It is no longer a matter of mere cu- 
riofity upon a lew circumtlances of private con- 
cernment. It now appears to involve the nearefl 
interefts of the country. It is become a fubjed 
of ferious inquiry, whether we are properly go- 
verned ; and, ftrange to tell, the fitnefs and the 
capacity of the prefent minifters to carry on 
public affairs, is openly difputcd and denied by 
‘ thofe 
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th«fe very pcrlbiis who profefs to have been tire 
means of placing them in their prefent fitua- 
’ tions. 

'lotiiis, therefore, as to tire moft important 
point, iny obfervations will be principally di- 
reeled, ] with not to pry into the private cor- 
reljrondence or communications between Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Addington. The latter gentle- 
man, if I am rightly informed, has lliewn a re- 
ferve upon thofe topics, n hich has been lamented 
by fome of his friends. Whether this be politic 
or not, it is not necefl’ary to decide : but 1 am 
perfuaded that no honourable mind will con- 
demn, if it do ij'ot entirely ajrjrrove, the feelings 
out of ndiich that lefervc has grown. 

Whatever, ‘indeed, maybe the cloud which 
may yet hangover any of thefe circumfiances, it 
tlocs not appear as if any the moft anxious friends 
of Mr. Addington, have any great caufe of 
alarm, when they obferve fo many men of the 
moft acknowledged honour and difeernment, 
originally the nearcll and firmeft friends of !Mr. 
Pitt, all united in aekiiowledging the liberality 
and delicacy of ]Mr. Addington towards that 
gentleman. The public, indeed, may not be 
fo eafily fatisfied; it may wilh for clearer infor- 
mation. Luckily, as it appears to me, the feve- 
ral fads ftated in the “ Plain Anfwer,” when 

properly 
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properly fifted and examined, will go nea^ to 
fumifli fuflicient grounds upon which to form a 
tolerably correct judgment even upon thefe 
points. But, after all, the general queftion, upon 
the broad ground of the ability or incapacity of 
Minifters, is that in which the Public is more 
properly intcrefted. 

The points in difpute are ftated with more 
precifion and diftinftnefs in the “ Plain Anfwer,” 
than in the other Pamjjhlet : and as the order of 
divifion which iS there obferved appears to me to 
be convenient, I ihall, in the firft inftance, at 
leaft, adhere to it. 

The grounds on which is refted the attack 
made upon the characters of Mr. Pitt, Lord 
(Irenville, and jNlr. Windham, (and the fame 
points are intimately conneCied with the juftifi- 
cation of Mr. Addington) are there ftated to be 
“ The time, the manner, and the occafion of 
their quitting their otlicial lituations ; thepro- 
“ mife given and withdrawn of conllant, aClive, 
“ and zealous fupport ; the circumftances of the 
Negociation for the return of Mr. Pitt into 
“ office ; and the general conduCt of thofe per- 
“ fons in Parliament.” 

Before I go into a particular examination of 
thefe points, I muft, however, enter a fort of 
proteft as to the manner in which thofe perfons 
are joined together ; if, at leaft, by fuch union 

upon 
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upon paper, it is meant to be implied that they 
ftand upon the fame grounds, and are to be fup- 
ported by the fame arguments. In great mea- 
furc, as will be feen, their cafes are extremely 
cliftinct from each other, and claim a feparate 
conlitleration. 

As to the firft point however, we may in fome 
fort confidcr them as entitled to join in their de- 
fence or apology. They certainly went out of 
office together, and for all that M'e are told, upon 
the fame grounds. We have however had hints 
that there were then exifting between them diffe- 
rences of opinion upon material points ; the fame 
probably M'hicl^fubfequent events have difclofed, 
and brought yito notice. 

The truth is, and it is fufficiently notorious, 
that the late Cabinet were always much divided 
in opinion, and that upon great and leading 
points. 1 believe too that thefe divifions have been 
among the chief pre-difpojing caufes of the late 
change. 'I'hey may have had their operation 
upon the fcveral members, even without their 
being perfectly fcnfible of it. And perhaps it 
is licnce, that has in great meafure arifen the 
niyflery which has been fuffered to bang over 
their refignaticn.* But, howcver,*fince it is their 

choice, 

* What I allude to, is the variety of opinion which is un- 
deritood to have exilled in their plans for carrj'ing on the war. 

C It 
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choice, and that of their friends, to rely uport 
what is called the Catholic Qiieftion, I will firft 
examine it upon their own grounds, and I will 
do it the more readily, becaufe, fo treated, it M'ill 
contribute materially to the forming of our judg- 
ment upon that part of the Queftion in which, as 
I have faid before, the Public is principally con- 
cerned, that is, the comparative merits and talents 
of the late and prefent Miniftry. 

I do not find that either by the “ near Ob- 
ferver,” or the “ more accurate Obferver,” much 
flrefs has been laid upon the intrinfic merit or 
propriety of the Queftion itfelf. I know not if 
the interefts of the Church, and of the State, as 
intimately connected with it, might be coi^lidered 
by thofe Gentlemen as properly fuburdinate, and 
only material as they might affe6l the charaflers 
of the refpe6live Gentlemen whofe caule they 
have efpoufed. But, I apprehend, that to ^my 
unprejudiced man it muft appear of the firfl con- 
lequence, for thofe who would juftify the refigna- 
tion of Mr. Pitt and his Colleagues, to fliew that 

It has been commonly faid, that one man was for expeditions 
againlt foreign fettlements, another was more partial to at- 
tacks nearer home ; one was for holding high language to 
foreign powers, another for ihewing a more pacific coun- 
tenance. 


the 
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the meafure to which they clung with fuch per- 
tinacity, was not only not open to blame in itfelf, 
but of great and undoubted utility. 1 mean to 
lay, and I aver as a general propofition, that the 
man who makes the adoption of any partieular 
meafure the ])ofitive and fixed condition of his 
remaining inoftice, is bound to fliew, in the firft 
inftancfi, that the meafure was wife and good. It 
is not fufiieient (I mean not for his juftification 
as a Statefrnan) that he ihould think fo : he muft 
be eertain, morally certain, of it : and I fliall 
Ihew by and by that IVIr. Pitt, at leaft, had abun*- 
dant reafon to be diltruftful of his opinion upon 
the fubjedt ^ 

Put ^his oWigation, fuch as I have ftated it, 
becomes inconceivably more ftrong and more 
binding, if the time when fuch a Itipulation is 
made, be fo critical and fo big with danger, that 
the fcrvices of the individual fo ftipulating are 
particularly wanted, and cannot, with perfect 
fafety to the State, be difpenfed with. Now it 
feems to be agreed on all hands, that fuch was 
the crifis when this event took place. It is then 
elfential for thofc who would defend the charadter 
of Mr. Pitt, not only in point of integrity, but 
of wifdom and ability ; ftill more for thole who 
reprefen t him as polfeifed of the only talents 
which can fave the Nation, to Ihew that the mea- 

c 2 fure 



fure which he fo preffcd, as even to put ithe 
4[!)ouiitn’ to fuch imminent hazard, was not only 
■wife in itfelf, but that it was wife to bring it for- 
ward at that moment, and wife to retain it, and 
to urge it under all the circumllanrcs, and with 
all the obftinacy which I have ftatcd. 

This, however, is a queftion completely de- 
clined by the Apologift of Mr. Pitt, “ Of the 
eifential importance of the Queftion itlelf,” 
fays he, “ and of the nature and tendency of the 
“ circumllances attending the difcullion, the 
" Minifters w'^ere to judge for themfelves.”* 

■ Were they fo ? I grant that every man mud 
judge for himfelf, nay, mull af upon his own 
judgment; but if that judgment he wnvig, and 
in a public matter, he muft fiibmit*to be told of 
it. I will add, that this is ftrange language to he 
held in an Appeal profefl'edly made to the Pub- 
lic. I will afk, what title have men wlio thus 
wiwp themlelvcs up iii their own opinions, fo fu- 
rioufly and acriiuonioufly to criticife and to re- 
probate the aftions and fentiincnts of others ? 
What right have Lonl Orcnville, or Mr. Pitt, or 
Mr. Pitt’s adherents, to beftow fuch epithets upon 
the prefent Minifters, while they decline to give 
an account of their own conduft ? We are alfo 


* Plain Anfwer, p. 8. 
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given to underftand, in the fame ftrain of myf- 
tery, and certainly not very confiftently with the 
declarations in Parliament of Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Grenville, or indeed the reprefentatioii given of 
them in this very Pamphlet, that there was fome- 
thing more behind : that the Queftion (and the 
pall’agc is made more important by italics) was 
attended by eircumftances which gave it a very 
different lhape : that “ had a fimilar difference 
“ of o])inion cxifted, with refpect to any othei' 
‘‘ queftion, attended by the fame circumjia?ices, 
“ the refult would, in all probability, have been 
“ exactly the fame.” What thofc circnmflanccs 
were wc can oijfly conjefrture : wc are left in that 
ftatc of uncertainty which, as I fliall prefently 
obferve, it ft*enis to have been the obje6l of the 
“ Plain Anfwcr” rather to keep up than to remove. 
W’hat I fuppofe the eircumftances to have been, 
I fliall ftatc in its proper place : at this moment 
it may be beft to return to the Queftion upon its 
general grounds. 

I have before faid that Mr. Pitt had fuflicient 
reafon in this cafe to diftruft his judgment with 
refpect to the Queftion thus brought forward: 
and I know itot how that will be denied me, when 
I ground my aflertion upon the declared fenti* 
ments of Mr. Pitt himfelf, upon his condu6t both 
before this event and fubfequent to it. Need I 
add, that 1 mean the decided oppofition of Mr. 

Pitt 
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Pitt to Mr. Fox’s motion for the Repeal of *1116 
Teft A<5I: in 1790, and the force and carnellnefs 
with which he argued agaiiifl; letting loofe all 
forts of DilTentcrs upon th.c Kltabliiliment, and, 
among the reft, thofe Avliom he characterized as 
the mod dangerous of all — not only Roman Ca- 
tholics, hut Papifts 1 appeal further to Mr. 
Pitt's feutiments at this moment ; to his not 
having agitated the queftion in Parliament, and 
having, therefore, if not given it up, yet ac- 
quiefeed in the propriety of not bringing it for- 
w;ird. Indeed, I was informed, at the time when 
the overtures were made for his return into 
office, that he had made up his^mind upon that 
head, that he had a6tually relinquilhed it. As 
to any abfolute pledge giv'eu to thc'Irilh Homan 
Catholics upon the fubjeft, as far as 1 can judge, 
none fuch is avowed, nor can even reafonably 
be inferred, f The queftion, therefore, muft ftill 

reft 

^ See this point very forcibly ftated in the Anti-Jacobin 
Review for November laft, p. .^0.’), 

f There is fome difficulty in knowing what to fiy upon this 
fubjeot, or in exa&ly afeertaining how far the late minifters, 
or any individual of them, were pledged. I’Ucrc was a Grange 
paper, or rather t4Wo papers (and they were thought not to be 
very wife ones) handed about in Ireland at the time of the 
change. But even according to the nioft rigid conffruftion 
which can bo put upon them, however they might aifed the 
rtturn of ininiftry into office, there is no hint of a prmou$ 

pledge 
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reftiUpon the general grounds upon w hich 1 have 
put it. And if I am correft in the appeal which 

1 have 

pledge having exited, which could have obliged them to ^ 
ouf. It does not appear that Mr. Pitt or any body elle, pre- 
vious to the cliange actually taking place, was ablblutely en- 
gaged to force the mcafare upon the king, or upon the nation. 
One does fee indeed in that paper an evident defire to engage 
the Catholics in the fupport of thofe miniders who had 
efpoufed their interefls who had facriheed their own 
fituations in their caufe.” One even cannot help thiiiking 
that thofe men who WTie fo earned in courdng and u curing 
tlie good-will of fo formidable a body, mull have had an eye to 
coming in again even at the moment when they went out. 

The papers may ^ feen both in Sir Richard Mufgrave’s and 
Mr. Plowden’s pijblications j but they are here fubjoined, 
that it may be foen whether this be an unfair conflruclion, 

‘‘ The leading part of his Majefty’s miniltcrs hading luifur- 
mountable obdacles to the bringing forward nicafures of 
“ concedion to the Catholic body whilft in office, have felt it 
'' inipoliible to continue in admiuillration under the inability 
to propofe it wdth the circumftances ncceliary to carrying 
the mcafurc with all its advantages, and they have retired 
'' from his Majeily’s fervicc, conlidering this line of conduct 
“ as mod likely to contribute to its ultimate fuccefs. The 
Catholic body wdll therefore fee how much their future hope* 
mud depend upon firengthenlng their caufe by good con- 
du6l3 in the mean time they will prudent It/ conjidcr thdr 
profpeds an arifing from the perfons uho now ifpoufc thdr 
** and compare them with thofe, which they could 

look to from any other quarter , they may with confidence 
rely on the fupport of all tiiofe who retire, and of many who 
remain in office, wdien it can be given with a profpeft of 
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I have made to Mr. Pitt himfelf, in my »ea- 
foning upon his own ineafures, I need fay no 

more 


faccefs. They may be aflured, that Mr. Vitt uill do his 
** utmojl to ejablijh their caufe in the public favor, and pre^ 
** pare the wav for their fnalhf atiaininp^ their ob/ct'}s : and 
** the Catholics will feel, that as Mr. Pitt could not concur in 
a hopelefs attempt to force it now, that he muft at all times 
reprefs with the fame decihon as if he held an adverfe 
opinion, any unconllitutional condud in the Catholic body. 
Under thefe circumftances it cannot be doubted that tlie 
Catholics will take the moft loyal, dutiful and patient line 
of condud, that they will not fuffer thcmfelves to be led into 
** meafures, which can, by any conftruction, give a handle to 
'' tlie oppofers of their withes, either mifinterpret their 
principles, or to raife an argument for refilling their claims; 
but that by their prudent and exemplary dcnicanour they will 
alFord , additional grounds to the growing number of their 
'' advocates, to enforce their claims on proper occafions, until 
their obje(5ls can be finally and advantageoufly attained.” 

The Senthnenls of a fuicere Friend (i,t. Marquis Com^ 
waUis) to the Catholic Claims, 

If the Catholic.s fliould now proceed to violence, or enter- 
tain any ideas of obtaining their object by convul/ivc mea* 
** fores, or forming alfociations with men of Jacobinical 
principles, they muft of courfe lofe the fupport and aid of 
thofe who have facriticed their own lituations in their 
caufe, but who would at the fame time feci it to be their 
indifpcnCible duty to oppofe every thing tending to con- 
fufiun. 

On the other hand, fhould the Catholics be fenfblc of 
^ the Innefls ihet/ pojfefs by having fo many charaHers of 

eminence 
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mpre upon the fubje^l : it is fufticicntly appa- 
rent, that ic could never be wife or juftifiable in 
him, (1 lay, jultiliable as a Statefman) even if, 
having chaisgcd his opinion, he chofe to agitate 
a meal’ureof fuch doubtful utility, to maintain it 
with that pertinacity which ended in his re- 
lignation. 

But tills will be ftill more apparent, when we 
come to the other ground upon which the mat- 
ter is confidered, with refpe^l to “ the time,” 
and the public circumftances when the event 
took place ; for it is not to be forgotten, as I 
have above ftated, that there may be circum- 
ftances which yiflll render it very uiiM'ifc to bring 
forwarjl even a meafure that is wife in itfelf. 
If now the*fituation of the country was fuch as 
to ftand moft particularly in need of Mr. Pitt s 
abilities, of the abilities of his colleagues ; was it 
wife, was it juftifiable in them to lay fuch ftrefs 
upon a meafure, which, taking the whole of Mr. 
Pitt's conduct together, I am warranted in fay- 
ing he muft have confidered as a matter, the ex- 

eminence pledged not to embark in tie fcrvice of Government, 
except on the terms of the Catholic privileges being obtained, 
it is to be hoped, that on Ixilancing the advantages and 
advantages of their ^tuation they would prefer a quiet 
and peaceable demeanour to any line of conduS of an op- 
polite defeription.’* 

PlowdetCs Uijlorical Review, vol. iii. p. 944, 

D pediency 
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pediency of Avhich was by no means clear, as a 
fbattef even of perilous experiment? Was it 
wife, I fay, in him or in his affociates, fo to urge 
fuch a mcafure, fo to inftft upon it, as to make 
the continuance of their fervices to depend 
upon it ; in fhort, in their opinion, to put the 
fafety of the country to the hazard, and in the 
end to leave it dcftitute of its heft fupport ? Is 
there, I fay, wifdom, is there true patriotifm, is 
there a particle of found judgment in this ? 

Now, as to the real extent of the danger to 
which the country was cxpofed, and the magni- 
tude of the criiis to which it was brought, very 
different rcprcfentations have Hfcen made of 
them by the two “ Obfervers.” Either of them 
however, let me firft premife, fully ^karrants the 
argument which I have above maintained. It 
is therefore with another view that I am now to 
confider the fubjcft. Juftice to Mr. Addington, 
as well as to Mr. Pitt, requires that, without ex- 
aggeration on the one fide or on the other, mt 
I hould afeertain with fome corrednefs, what svas 
at that time the real ftatc of affairs, u hat were 
the difficulties which the new minifiry may be 
fairly faid to have encountered. 

Moft unqueftionably the ’pi6lure which the 
Near Obfer\'er has drawn, is moll grievoufly 
overcharged ; * “ the complicated predicament of 


* Curfory Remarks, p. 14. 
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“ evil and defpoiidency,” “ the want of a diftiiKtjt 
“ cinl, ’ “or remaining object in the war,” and the 
“ hopelofsiicls of our expeditious” are expref- 
ilons M hich I diould have thought none but the 
jnemhers, or the friends, of what is now called 
the old oppofition, would liave ufed. As little 
on the other hand can I agree in its full extent 
to the fplendid reprefentation given by tlie otlier 
gentleman of * “ Jacobinifm almofi: eradicated 
“ Ireland ready to be tramiuilliml “ our fleets 
“ triumphant;” “ the public cj edit completely re- 
“ ftored “ the nation reconciled to the exertions 
“ which M’ere called for.” It is a miftaken no- 
tion, which wjLs indeed entertained generally 
enough, thatOacobinifm M as, or is eradicated, 
1 Ihould think that the Middlefcx aiul Notting- 
]iani elections had made that p»>int fufiiciently 
clear. As to the tranquillity of Ireland, it may, 
1 think, be fairly concluded, that in the opinion 
of I\Ir, Pitt and his colleagues, it was nothing 
lefs tliau fecure, fince it could only be eftabliihed 
by a meafure which many, 1 believe moll people, 
and jrrobably 'Ir. Addington, coufider as big 
with the utmoft ruin. As to the anticipated 
triumph of our fleet at Copenhagen, I fhall 4hew 
that alfo to have been nothing leJs than certain. 
As to public credit, the funds were not, I believe, 
at all higher (56 and a fraction) than they are 
* Plain Anfwer, p. 9. 
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at this moment, when we have to experience 
not only the fame or as great difficulties in our 
commerce with the North, but are expofed to, 
what moft people think, very ferious danger from 
the projefted invafion of our enemy. And as to 
the acquiefcence of the nation, it nuiir not he 
denied that there was an expe^iction and defue 
(much too general I will fay) of peace. 

I was not one of thofe w ho entertained gloomy 
apprehenfions ; I combated, within my narrow 
circle, and as rtrongly as I could, every cry for 
peace ; and would have had every one prepared 
for a longer conteft. I did not dcfpair— I never 
defpaired of the “ res pithlica Siyit it were folly, 
or fomething worfe, to fay that it was not a mo- 
ment of great anxiety, of fearful and perplexing 
doubt; that any man, M'ho had not fome firm- 
neCs of mind, nay, a very confiderahle portion 
of it, would at fuch a moment have undertaken 
the management of public affiairs. 

There is a iniltake very commonly made, when 
men fpeak of times part, that they take into 
their conlideration events which have fubfe- 
quently happened ; they do this, even when they 
are reafoning u])on people’s feelings at the mo- 
ment. Thus, *becaufe our armies conquered in 
.Kgypt, becaufe Lord Nelfon was victorious at 
Copenhagen, men argue as if their fuccefs had 
been certain from the very outfet; as if even the 

paflage 
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paffage of the Sound had not been-confidered 
as an objc6t of great danger. It is mod certain, 
and it were bafe injuftice to our gallant feamen 
and foldiers not to acknowledge, that in both 
inftances they had unufual difficulties to encoun- 
ter, molt extraordinary exertions to make. It 
nmft be faid, with refj)eft to I'gypt in particular, 
that, M’ithout making very large allowances in- 
deed, for Britiih valour and Britifli fkill, m'C can- 
not I'tate the forces fent upon that expedi*^ion as 
fully adequate to their obje<^. It does appear 
as if the late niinifters had not had correct infor- 
mation rcfpecting the numbers of the French 
troops in that <i.darter. Our gallant battalions 
hatl therefore to eft’eCl a landing, and to fight 
their way under many difad vantages, in the face 
of an enemy fuperior in numbers, as M’ell as in 
the knowledge of the country. Was there then, 
as to them, I will afk, no room for anxiety ? 
And as to Copenhagen, fetting afide the other 
circumftances of that very hard-fought engage- 
ment, and particularly the advantage derived 
from the wonderful prefence of mind of Lord 
Nelfon, what, if a certain fignal, of which fo 
much has been faid, and about the exiftence of 
which there feems to be no doubt,* u hat, if that 
only had been obeyed ; as, in the regular courfe 
of things, it ffiould have been } And now, let 
me add, what, if only one of thefe expeditions 

had 
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had failecl„(aud Mr. Addington had to contem- 
plate fuch an event as pollible at leaft ; the re- 
cent failure at Ferrol even ftared him in the 
face), what might the confcquenccs have been 
to the country ? wliat would have been the litua- 
tioii of minifters ? 

I'liofe who really wifli to form a fair judg- 
ment upon the fuhjed, fliould turn back to the 
newfpapers of the day : tliey u ill there read, as 
part of the fpccches in parliament, or as the fen- 
timents of men out of doors, alfertions much 
ftronger than any which I have made : fuch in- 
deed as fufficiently warrant the “ Near Obferver" 
in the ufe of the word “ conftaj^nation,*’ and the 
“ Accurate Obferver ” in liis aupption of it. — 
The}’ will there find the times reprefented as 
“ full of terror and difmay,*’ the “ crifis as moft 
“ awful and momentous,” as moft “ alarming,” 
as “ what in tlie whole of the Brifilli hil'iory had 
“ not its equal.” Among the diftrell’es of the 
moment, the fcarcity, which ftill continued, is 
not to be forgotten. But indeed, bcfidcs tlie 
geneial difticultics, there was added one which 
prefled in a particular manner upon Mr. Ad- 
dington himfelf. lie could not but be awaac 
that he mull, be known as coming into admi- 
nillration in dire6t oppofition to the meafure of 
“ Catliolic emancipation,” as it was called. Wliat 
nfjght be the immediate confequcnces of with- 
holding 
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lioltUng this boon, could not be afc^rtaincd : 
he muft liave j)reparcd himfelf to meet the rc- 
fcntment of all thofe m'Iio expected to diarc in 
it ; not tlie Roman Catholics only, but every 
l])ecie,s of Dilfenters. 

Of M'hat importance this was conceived to be, 
may be collefted from the words of Lord Car- 
litle, as I find them reported in a Paper of tliat 
time.* In a debate of the Iloufc of Lords on 
tlie Qth of February (the day on which the 
change of IMiniftry M'as announced), he is ftated 
to have charafterifed the new Adminiftration, as 
an Adminiftration “ weak, ineilicicnt, and defec- 
*• tive in every point of view, intended to replace 
“ one ot'ftrcngwi, vigour and abilities.” “This 
“ wretched Adminiftration,” he added, “ was 
“ alfo to undertake the dangerous tafk of refuf- 
ing a boon which a ftrong and powerful Ad- 
minillration had llirunk from with appre- 
“ henfion.” 

I the more readily quote thefc words, not only 
as they furnith a ilrong confirmation of what I 
have above faid, refpeirting the fuppofed tranquil- 
lization of Ireland, as well as this particular dif- 
liculty which Mr. Addington had to contem- 
plate ; but as they alfo give the fnft example of 
that torrent of abufe, that drain of unqualified 

* Porcupine^ February lOlli. 
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reprobation, which he was fo early called upon to 
encounter. 

From all this, and more might be added, fome 
judgment may be fonuc<!, whether it is likely 
that a want of fn mnefs Ihould be a prominent 
feature in the chara<5tcr of a man who confented 
to take fo rcfponlible an office under fuch com- 
plicated dhliculties. As to any undue motive, as 
none fuch has ever been imputed to Mr. Adding- 
ton, as none can with the lead fhadow of pro- 
priety be imputed to him, he needs no defence 
upon that head. The truth is, and every hotly 
muft acknowledge it, that it was by a concur- 
rence of extraordinary circundlb^nccs that he was, 
in a manner, comj)elled to becohie Minil'ter; it 
was (let us fpeak plainly) by the tfiftrefsful litu- 
ation to which Mr. Pitt and his Colleagues had 
reduced their Sovereign. They had propofed to 
him a meafure, which not only appeared to him 
unwife and impolitic, but to which he felt that 
he could not give his aflent without a breach of 
his Coronation Oath : yet they ceafed not to 
urge the point, nay, they made a concurrence in 
it on his part the exprefs condition of their con- 
tinuance in oflice. Profefling, as tliey afterwards 
did, to have’ been governed only by confeien- 
tious motives, they allowed not to their Mafter 
the privilege which they claimed for themfelves ; 
of his confcicnce, even when awakened by the 

fandlity 
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fen^tty of an oath, no account was to be taken. 
When it is coiilidered that in this ftreight Im 
Majefty was, in a manner, fliut out from the 
common refourceof reforting to the Oppofition ; 
that, thougli Mr. Pitt had changed his opinion 
fince i790, it was plain enough that Mr. Fox 
had not; when, I fay, thefe things are confi- 
dered, we muft not wonder, if there were found 
individuals who thought, as the “ Near Obferver” 
does, that “ It appeared as if the friends of tlie 
“ Ex-Miniflry would have liked better to liave 
“ left his Majefty altogether without a Cabinet;” 
as if there had been fonie expectation in the then 
Miniftry that hi/Majefty might be forced into a 
compliance wi^h their meafures. Nay, I have 
heard this cliftinCtly avowed by perfons, who 
fcrupled notto tax Mr. Addington witli a breach 
of friendfliip in accepting the iituation which 
Mr. Pitt refigned.* This, howeyer, as not di- 
reCtly aifeCling Mr. Pitt, or only as matter of 
furmife, I would not dwell upon. Still the moft 
natural, if not the only way which prefented it- 
felf to his Majefty of avoiding what he conceived 
to be a breach of his oath, was to look out for 
Ibine individual who w'as not fettered by engage- 
ments, and M'ho would endeavoor to form an 

* lliis Goujedure appears to me to receive coniiderable cor- 
roboration from the contents of the Papers fiatod in the pre- 
oeding Note. 

F. Adminif- 
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Adriliniftration at liberty to concur in tire views 
their Sovereign. Such a man was found in 
Mr. Addington ; and thofe who think, as 1 be- 
lieve tlie great body of tiie Nation now think, 
that the meafure in queftion was both ruinous 
and unconftitutional, mult applaud him for hav- 
ing come forw'ard to the relief of his Sovereign 
in fuch a critical moment. He was in fa^t fo 
applauded at the time, by fome of thefe very 
writers who are now mod lavilh of their abufe 
againft him, who ceafe not to impute to him the 
mod dilhoneft and mercenary views. * The fact 
is, that his taking ollice under thofe circum- 
dances, with a relinquifhment ^f that fituation 
which he was then holding with it degree of re- 
putation and eafe to himfelf which Is abfolutely 
unpai-alleled, was confidered by him, and wjis 
confidered by thofe who propofed it to him, and 
mud be confidered by every candid man, as an 
abfolute and real facrifice. 

It ihould however be noticed, that the “ more 
“ accurate Ohferver,” in his commendation of 
Mr. Pitt, has alferted, f “ that that (ientleman 
“ made a didind ofi’er to retain his fituation un- 
“ til tlie War Ihould be ended, and the Country 

* See particularly the Porcupine of that time, contratlcd 
with the Kegifier of the prefeat day, by the bate Editor, 
f Plain Anfwer, p. 17. 
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nelieved from its mod prefling difficulties, pro- 
“ vitlcd that no attempt would be made in the 
“ mean time to prejudge the important t|uef- 
“ tion, the difterence of opinion on which had 
“ led to his retignation.” I have heard fomething 
of this ofter, now mentioned to the public for the 
firft time ; but what after all does it amount to ? 
Will this writer explain to us what was implied 
in the aflurance thus required. By not “ pre- 
“ judging the queftion,” was it meant to be im- 
plied, that his Majefty might at fome future time 
admit the propolitiou which he now reje6ted? 
that his confcience might be foothed into com- 
pliance ? If it meant this, it meant what Mr. Pitt 
in fimilar circil'inflances would have rejected with 
difdain. If *t meant not that, it meant nothing. 
After all, why make terms, or talk of afliirances ? 
For who brought this queftion forward ? Who 
prelfed it upon the Sovereign ? W’ho but Mr. 
Pitt and his Colleagues ? Could they not then 
fuffer it quietly to drop ? Could they not have 
retained their opinion, and fuffered the King to 
do the fame ; and Mr. Pitt, notwithllanding, 
have remainerl in office until the War Ihould be 
ended, and the Country relieved from its dif- 
ficulties.* 

Thus 

* After all it might be of great importance (fince the faft 
it brought forward aa being important) to know didinai/ 

B 8 through 
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Thus far I have reafoned upon the fe6b*as 
they may becollefted from the “ Plain Anfwer 
but it is time to remove this veil of myftery, and 
to call the attention of the Public to the real cir- 
cuniftanees of the tranfartion. In doing this, 
let it be obfcrvetl that I lhall ftate nothing which 
is not as generally known as are the caufes of 
any former change of Minillry. But Ibme how 
OT other (whether from accident or delign) the 
real truth has been rather kept back. It is now 
become abfolutely indifpenfable to bring it for- 
ward, on account of the idea which has gone 
abroad and been encouraged, if not by Mr. Pitt, 
yet by tliofe who are his avowed friends, that 
it is entirely to the friciuhhip \t' that Gen- 
tleman, that Mr. Addington owes His fituation. 
He has been confidcred by ibme as the mere 
puppet to be moved by his predeedVor; and 

" dirough wbotn," aod " to whom,” the offer was made, 
and by whom” not accepted. I fay this, becauTe from the 
very unequivocal evidence which we have of Mr. Addington's 
defire that Mr. Pitt fhould be in office, whether as conti- 
nuing in it, or returning to it, it is evident that he mufi have 
d^ed the (^br to be accepted. But indeed is it certain— will 
the " Plain Obferver” venture to fay, that he is not mifiaken 
in faying, that " if was not accepted }“ I can conceive pret^ 
good reafons why Mr. Pitt himfclf fhould rather wifli to rccal 
his offer, when he confidcred that a Miniflcr remaining in of- 
fice, under fuch terms, ainft k>fe a coofiderable porlkm of his 
infacBce, and the GovemiBQit be cmupasatively weak. 

many 
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many perfons have thought, or affeded to think, 
that without the recommendation and fupport 
of that CJentleman, he never could have been 
placed, or continued to be, at the head of Admi- 
niftration. This idea is tlie more neceflary to be 
refifted, becanfe it is connefted with that other 
equally unfounded and mifchievous portion, 
that the prcfent Adminiftration are in themfelves 
weak and inefficient, and have, in faft, no llrength 
but what they borrow from the fupport of others. 
Such are the notions whicli are at leaft favoured, 
if not actually propagated by the prefent coun- 
fellors of Mr. Pitt, and fome of them exprefsly 
avowed in a publication fent out into the world 
under l>is own eye.* Now mark how “ a plain 
tale ffiall put*thcm down.” 

The ta^ls are thefe : Tlic late cabinet had ar- 
ranged their meafures refpe6ting the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and ofcourfe the abolition of all tefts, with- 
out the leaft communication Avith their Sovereign. 
This very extraordinary changeinthe conftitution 
Avas all concerted and ready to be brought forward 
Avidiout his Majefty having the leaft intimation of 
it; fomdiow or other, however, it did tranfpire, 
and came to his Majefty ’s ears. On tlie Tuefday 
(the of February) the Imperial Parliament 
had met, and the members proceeded to be 
fworn in. It u'as underftood (the public avIH 

* Plain Anfwer, p. 29, 69, 78, 79. 
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recolleft all thefe circumttances) that the King 
was to come down to the Houfe of Lords on the 
Thurfday, for the purpofc of opening the Sef- 
fions. All at once this was altered, and his Ma- 
jefty's coming down delayed till the Monday. 
It Mas afligned as a reafon, that more timelliould 
be given for members to be fworn in. The rea- 
fon, however, M'^as this : At the levee on the 
Wednefday, his Majefty, having learnt what was 
going foru’^ard, exprefled himfelf to Mr. Dundas 
(now Lord Melville) in very ftrong and pointed 
terms upon the fubjeft. He did this publicly, 
and in the hearing of tlie whole circle. This 
was, I fuppofe, one of tl>e circumjiances, and a 
principal one, alluded to by the ^ Accupate Ob- 
ferver,” p. 8. It probably gave the firft impulfc 
to the change. What, however, is of mod im- 
portance to the prefent queftion, is this, ami let the 
reader bear it in mind, that Mr. Addington was, 
and continued to be ignorant of this, as well as 
of all that had palled, till the moment when, mod 
unexpe^ledly, he received his Majefty’s command 
to attend him at St. James’s, for the purpofe of 
forming an adniiuidration.* Whoever confiders 

the 

* This is the real and plain ftatc of the cafe ; fo little pre- 
tence is there for ftating Mr, Pitt to be the promoter^ or even 
the recommender to office, of Mr, Addington. Afta* thi«, 
would not one wonder (if from fuch a man any thing could 

excite 
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tliecircumftances of Mr. Addington’s fituation at 
that time, as I have before ftated them, will not 
think it ftrange that he hefitated ; that he took 
every means to preventthe change that was in agi- 
tation ; that it was not without great relu6lance, 
and after fome delay, that the matter was fettled. 
It was probably during the interval, that the 
offer was made, which is fpoken of in “ The 
Plain Anfwer,” When, however, the matter was 
fettled, not only Mr. Pitt, but every member of 
the old adminillration expreffed their hearty joy 
and fatisfa6lion at it. They felt (it was impoffiblc 
tliat they Ihould not feel) how very advantageous 
it was to them pcrfonally, that, if they were to 
go out,, they ifiould be fuccecdcd by men who 
were well dif|)ofed towards them ; who had ap- 
proved, and would fuj)port, the nieafures of their 
adminiftration. Let any one confidcr what 
would have been the confccjuences, if his Ma- 
jefty liad been driven, as he might have been, to 
call for affiftance upon any of the memhers of 
what is termed tlie “ Old Oppofition.” What 
could the late cabinet have expefted in that 


excite wonder) at the impudence of Cobbett, who, in one of 
his late Regifters, actually iiatcs as a faft, that Mr. Pitt almoft 
hawked about the adminiftration j that he offered it firft to 
Mr. Ryder, (now Lord Harrowby) before he offered it to 
Mr. Addington ! ! ! 


cafe. 
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cafe, but that they ihoultl be harralTed with re- 
peated motions of cenfure ? That every failure, 
every embarraffment which was experienced, 
fhould be afcribed to the folly or the wickednefs 
of their counfels ? Tliat the nation lliould be 
told by thofe, who would then perhaps have 
carried the popular cry with them, that affairs 
had been fo mifeondufted, as to render it almoft 
impoffible either to carry on v'ar, or to make 
peace? Would not every little defeft in their 
adminiftration have been brought forward ; all 
their merits kept out of fight ? From this, and 
much more, they u'ere relievcfl by Mr. Adding- 
ton’s confenting to become their fucceffor. By 
his engaging to cany on adminiflration, they 
became at once fecure from everv unfair attack, 
they were enabled to retire in peace, and with- 
out, as they conceived, any diminution of cha- 
radler or of reputation. 

After this, is it not, I will afk, rather too much 
for thefe gentlemen to be now haggling and 
quibbling about the fort and degree of fupport 
which they engaged to give ? Will it be be- 
lieved, that they were making terms wdth the 
man who was relieving them from very great and 
very ferious 'difficulties? Does not the very 
nature of the trunfa^ion carry witli it internal 
and decifive evidence, that the ptomife of fup- 
port, 
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p<jrt, by whomfoevcr and whenfoever it was 
given, niiift have been both broad, and cordial 
and unqualified ? 

Now, liowevcr, we are told, that this promife 
of fupport Avas not unqualified ; that, on the 
contrary, it was given fubjecl to exprefs liinita- 
tlons. And this is become a material point to be 
afeertained, becaufe Lord Grenville molt un- 
queftionably has withdrawn his fupport alto- 
gether ; and Mr. Pitt’s has only been continued, 
of late moll particularly, Mnth fome referve and 
great colduefs : as to INIr. Windham, he feems 
not to be at all implicated in the queftion. 

As to this iiulced wo muft, it feems, come at 
the trpth, if poilible, from fomething beliCes the 
diredl evidence ; for here our two witnefii s pofi- 
tivcly and flatly contradift each other; vliat is 
exprefsly alicrted on the one fide, is as exprefsly 
denied on the otlicr. If, however, we lliould be 
difpofed even to admit, in this inftance, the claim 
of the “ More Accurate Obferver," to a “ nearer 
obfervatiou,” yet one thing, in addition to what 
1 have already ftated, muft be allov'ed; that a 
promife of “ coni'taut, active, and zealous fup- 
port,” muft have meant, if M ords mean any thing, 
fomething that was not abfolutely precarious, 
fomething that implied ])erfonal confidence; 
fomething like a promife, that, at leaft, a favour- 
able conftru&ion would be put upon the mca- 

F furcs 
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fures of the peifon fo to be fupportcd ; tliat the 
fupport would be given chearfully, and not with- 
drawn but for reafons the moft weighty ; not 
for flight and petty differences of opinion. 

Now, I will afk any man who has examined, 
or will take the pains to examine, the conduft of 
Lord Grenville, or even of Mr. Pitt, for more 
than a year pall, whether any fuch cordiality, 
or confidence, or perfect co-operation, has been 
difplayed by them ? Whether, on the contrary, 
as to Lord Grenville almofi from the beginning, 
and as to Mr. Pitt for a conliderablc time back, 
they have not appeared to look upon their fuc- 
ceffors with a certain degree c^f fufpicion and 
diftruft ? And whether the afllftancie vhich 
they have given, has not been bellowed with a 
niggard hand; Avith a countenance that partook 
of indifference at lead, if not of hoftility? Have 
not, I will add, tbefe promifers of fupport been 
all along the firft to canvafs the proceedings of 
adminidration, with the utmod jealoufy and 
particularity ? Have they not fliewn themfelves 
iludious to point out defefts; to devife objec- 
tions? 

I know that in one very remarkable indance, 
Mr. Pitt has fupported the minidry Avit^out re- 
ferve, and Avith great effect ; but I am not fure 
that even then his tnanner, or even language, 
was fuch as quite fuited the long habits of friend- 

Ihip 
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lliipiiu which he had lived with Mr. Addington; 
and he has lately taken care, materially to qua- 
lify, I had almoft faid to retraft, the fliare which 
they have enjoyed of his apprdbation. But in- 
deed, independently of the obfervations wdiich 
naturally arife out of Mr. Pitt’s fupport of the 
peace, it is plain that this furniflies no contradic- 
tion to what I have alleged, fincc, compared 
M'ith his fubfequent conduct, it is confidered on 
all hands, by Lord Grenville as well as by every 
body elfe, as a proof of great inconfiftency in 
that gentleman. 

Such is the light in which the fubjeft appears 
to me, when taken under a general view. It 
docs fcGni as it* the promife of fupport (rvhat- 
ever it was, provided only wc fuppofe it given 
in fincerity and fimplicity of heart,) had not 
been fubftantially coinplie<l with, not complied 
with according to the fpirit of fuch an engage- 
ment. 

Some people may think, that Mr. Pitt and 
his colleagues, perhaps Lord Grenville more par- 
ticularly, may have feen their error ; that they 
have come to regret the fituation which they , 
fo wantonly threw away ; that, being diffatisfied 
with their own condutl, they hdvc, as many 
people do, thought it better to be angry with 
any body elfe than with themfelves ; that, in this 
humour, they hayc begun by deiding captioufly 
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with their friends, and at laft worked th^mfelVes 
up into a downright quarrel. 

I will not affirm that this is the cafe, hut I 
will fay tint their conduft will be eaficr ac- 
counted for, upon this fuppofition, than upon 
any other. 

But not to rely upon a general view, let us 
come to foniewhat a more particular examina- 
tion. The fujqjofed limitation upon this pro- 
mife of fupport, mull; have been either exprclTed 
or implied. We are told that there tras fome- 
thing diftinftly exprefled by Mr. Pitt, upon 
three points,* but as neither wf the points are 
detailed, it is impoffible for us tQ fay, whether 
the conditions were fuch as ought t.o ha<^e been 
impofed, whether they were or could have been 
accepted by IMr. Addington, or whether, after 
acceptance, they were broken. Upon what can 
be only vague cohjefture, it would be idle to 
wafte our time. If thefe points are thofe upon 
which Mr, Pitt has made his ftaud in oppofition, 
they will come to be confidered by and by. My 
firm opinion, hov'ever, is, that no exprefs pro- 
mife of fupport M^as given, and if fo, there is an 
end alfo to any fuppofed relhiclion or qualifica- 
tion of that promife. Both relied merely in 
implication. 


* Plain Anfwer, p. so. 
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What then could be the limitation which 
could or ought to be fairly implied ? Let us 
take Lord Grenville’s words in the Iloufe of 
Lords, as dated by the “ Accurate Obferver 
according to him, his lordfliip connected his fup- 
port with a promife of the prcfent adminiftration 
to “ continue to aft upon the fame general fyf- 
“ tern which had been adopted by their prede- 
“ ceflbrs.” Let us now admit this as the prin- 
ciple of Lord Grenville’s conduft, both in his 
fupport and oppofition ; only bearing- in mind 
that what minifters were to follow was the geiie- 
ral fyftem adopt^-d by their predecelVors. This 
indeed, if it had not been fo declared, muft 
have been fo underflood ; for to promife fupport 
only upon condition of approving every particu- 
lar and minute aft of an adminiftration, would be 
pcrfeftly nugatory. Noav, this fyflein may be 
(I had almoft laid, muft be) confidercd under 
two heads ; as it relates, firft, to our internal go- 
vernment, and fecondlv, to our foreign relations, 
particularly the war with France. 

As to the firft point, I apprehend that, what 
that fyftem rvas, may be fummed up in a few 
words : that it coufificd (and furely I put it not 
unfavourably for the late minifteps,) in the main- 
tenance of our conftitution, and of the monarchy 
in particular, againft the attacks of faftion, and 
more efpecially, what is called Jacobinifm. Now 


as 
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as in refpefcl; of this, I have , heard no chaege 
agaiuft Mr. Addington, as having been guilty of 
any politive offence or criminal negligence, I 
may put that out of the queftion, 

I go indeed upon the prefumption that, the 
omitting to renew the bill for the fulpenfion of 
the Habeas Corpus a&, and other bills of the 
fame nature, will not be confidcred as fuch a de- 
parture. It will hardly be imputed as a crime 
to Mr. Addington, that under his adminiftration 
the nation is more generally quiet and apparent- 
ly contented, while at the lame time, we have no 
feditious alfemblics, Avhile the conftitutiou is pre- 
ferved, and the fovereign beloved and refpef’ted. 
We come then to the fecond head ; tliat of 
tranfaftions with foreign powers, and efpecially 
with that which feems almoft to have fwallowed 
up all the others, the government (for it cannot 
be called either monarchy, arillocracy, or demo- 
cracy) of France. With refpefl to this, I un- 
derftand the obje^ to be attained by the Avar 
with that power, to have been diftin6tly ftated 
by Mr. Pitt, as “ Indemnity for the pafl and 
fecurity for the future. ” This has been fo often 
repeated, that as to this point there can be no 
miftake. Noav^ a peace has been made by Mr. 
Addington with that government, about which, 
certainly there have been different opinions, 
and various : but the only light in which we arc 

now 
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now to view it, is, whether that peace was a de- 
parture from tlie general fyfrem adopted by the 
laft adininidration. Perhaps other people may 
claim a right of judging whether it was fuch a 
departure, but furely when the accufation is 
brought by members of the old cabinet, nothing 
can be more fair and unexceptionable than to 
refer ourfelvcs to the declared opinion of the 
individual members who compofed that very 
cabinet. 

Now as to this, the firft of them, the acknow- 
ledged prime miuifter, Mr. Pitt, has given his 
decided approbation to the peace ; we muft con- 
clude that it is fuch a peace as he would have 
made. ' I will afk them, with fuch a fandtion as 
this, with the head of the late adminiftration 
giving his full concurrence to the meafure which 
is excepted againft, can minifters fairly be con- 
fidered as liable to be arraigned “ for having de- 
“ parted from the general fyftem of their prede- 
“ ceffors.” ? From w hom are we to take the ge- 
neral fentiinents of a cabinet, but from him who 
is allowed to take the lead in it ? wdio fliall fay 
w'hether a rule or principle has been adhered to, 
if not the perfon who himfelf laid it down ? 

But indeed, I need not reft upon Mr. Pitt's 
decilion only ; let the voices of the late cabi- 
net individually be counted, and Lords Gren- 
ville and Spencer, and Mr. Windham are ftill 

but 
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but a minority. Lord Melville, I admit,* did 
not approve of the peace, but he has not on 
that or auy other account, gone into oppolition. 

This, however, is not all: take not oply 
the prefcnt opinions of the late minifters, but, 
v hat is ftronger, examine their meafures. Did 
they not themfelvcs treat with the French go- 
vernment, under the Dire^ory ? Did they not 
proffer terms, in the firft inftance, which, even 
if they had been adhered to, (and they M'ere pro- 
feffcdly not an ultiniatum) were not very wide- 
ly different from thofe in queflion? Does the 
Peace of Amiens, I fay, if fairly and candidly 
confidered, deferve to be reprobated, as a depar- 
ture from the general fyftem of thofe 'who con- 
ducied the negociations at Lifle ? 

If this reafoning be juft, and I fee not how it 
is defedive, if the great and important meafurc 
upon which mens’ minds are divided, affords no 
juftification for Lord Grenville’s condud, let him 
not, let not his advocates, refort to differences 
upon petty points, to quarrels for ftraws, which 
none but men, previoufly diffatisfied, will raife, 
and which do no credit to thofe who enter into 
them. 

I muft therefore take it, that it does appear, 
that the condud of minifters has not been fuch, 
in the opinion of their predeceffors themfelves, 
as to fet I.ord Grenville or his colleagues free 

from 



frqm tlje promife which they had given, even 
upon the grounds dated by himfelf. But I will 
go farther, and fay, that, if we take their own 
judgment, a difference of opinion upon thequef- 
tion of peace, or war with PVance, is bo caufe of 
difunion between people really united, aud there- 
fore ought to be no reafon for the fame people 
to withdraw their fupport, where they really 
meant to give it. 

I need hardly add that, I allude to the diffe- 
rence of opinion which prevailed in the late cabi- 
net upon the “ Projet” at Lille. Mr. Wind- 
ham, it feems, totally difapproved of it ; yet he 
not only went oh with the fame perfons in ad- 
minillration, but even, as it is Hated, ftood up in 
defence of*the mcafure in Parliament. Let it 
be recolleded, that a member of a cabinet is now 
underftood to be rcfponlible for every meafure 
in which he joins ; and yet Mr. Windham, under 
this refponfibility, fupported a meafure which he 
condemned ; and Lord Grenville and he went on 
in perfeQ; harmony together. How then ftiould 
it happen, that in a cafe where no refponfibility 
was incurred, and only a fimple affent, or perhaps 
a forbearance to diffent was required, nay, even 
a diffent fimply and w'ithout violence expreffed, 
would have been accepted, fuch an uncommon 
delicacy fliould all at once have prevailed, a fenfe 
of duty fo imperious Ihould all at once have 
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fliewn itfelf ? How is it, that precifely tlw fame 
mcafure (for the difference as to this purpofe, is 
imraaterial) which was before fo coolly acqui- 
efced In, iliould now provoke fuch a torrent of 
indignation ? 

But this, too, is not all; How is it that this 
fame Peace of Amiens, which has all of a fuddcn 
made fuch a nionftcr of Mr. Adtlington, has in 
no way derogated from the luftre of Mr. Pitt’s 
character ? How is it that, while it has fet Lord 
Grenville at fuch a fearful diltance from the 
former gentleman, it has only connected his 
Lordlhip more clofcly with the latter ? It will 
not be faid, that there is this (lilference between 
them, that Mr. Addington made the^ peace, 
while Mr. Pitt only would have made it if he 
could. As ffatefiiien, I prefume, they are both 
equally committed, guilty or innocent in an 
equal degree. How then, I repeat it, can Lord 
Grenville allign that meafure as a juft caufe of 
violent oppofition to Mr. Addington, which he 
confiders as no bar to an union with Mr. Pitt? 

Is it then too much to fay, are there not 
grounds to conclude, that either Lord Grenville 
was not, from the very beginning, hearty in the 
promife of fupport which he gave, or that he 
very foon repented, and determined to get rid 
of it. 

I will admit that this cannot,^ upon equally 
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(Irpiig "rounds, be inferred, of Mr. Pitt. I am 
willing to believe, tliat having once entered into 
cngagcinents, he was difpofed, under any fup- 
pofed di fad vantage, to atlhere to them. I will 
believe, that he was not fo iufenfible to the force 
of private friendfliip, as to refolve all at once to 
I’eparatc himfelf from the companion of his 
youth, and the friend of his riper years ; from 
the man with whom lie had lived fo long upon 
terras of the utmoi't familiarity ; with wdiom, 
down to the lail moment, he had been in the 
habit of communicating in tlie mod unreferved 
manner, upon every public and every private 
I’ubje6l. 1 belieVe that he felt, as every man 
mud feel, that, laying afide all quibbling upon 
terms, Mrr Addington, by taking office with 
his approbation, and under fuch circumftances, 
had acquired a claim to his fupport ; to real, 
honed, and fubdantial fupport. I believe, as I 
faid before, diat he was difpofed to give it, and 
will further acknowledge, that he fet out with 
giving it mod fairly and honourably. But Mr. 
Pitt, though a great man, is but a man ; and 
all men, even great men, and great men perhaps 
mod of ail, have perfons about them by whofe 
advice or converfation they are Jiable to be in- 
tluenced ; and by whole partial or intereited 
views, they not unfrequcntly fuffer their private 
judgment to be warped. Some of thefe minor 
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friends, (or pretended friends,” I mvht 
■with the “ More Accurate Obferver,”) of Mr. 
Pitt l}ad gone out M'itli him, and probably (ac- 
cording to the exprcflioii reported of a late 
noble lord, when the cf)alition niiniftry was 
routed) becaufe they thought it the heft lay.” 
They imagined that they had only walkerl out 
in order to come in again in higher fituations. 
When they found this event delayed, nay, that 
from the turn which things were taking, it be- 
came a little problematical whether it would ever 
take place, they naturally became uneafy ; that 
unealinefs was vented by fome of them in Par- 
liament, and in terms which* were generally 
thought rather extraordinary. J3ut in order to 
accompliih their ends, it was further necefl'ary, 
not only that the miniftry ihould go out, but 
that Mr. Pitt tliould be active in turning them 
out. To perfuade him, therefore, to declare 
himfelf in oppolition, became to them an ol)jcct 
of the firft confequence; and it is eafy to con- 
ceive, that means of efferting this would not in 
their opinion be wanting. In particular, the 
idea which w'as fo ftudioufly propagated of the 
W'eaknefs and inability of minifters might be 
brought forward, the dangers of the country 
might be exagerated, and much regret be ex- 
preifed that it fliould be left deftitutc of his fup- 
port; and then, m of courfe, the peifuafion that 

he 
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he Yas the only man who could fave the ftate, 
would foou be converted into a duty incum- 
bent upon him to wieft the adminiftration from 
the feeble hands in which it was placed. 

It was owing probably to fuggeftions like 
thefe, or caufes of this nature, that towards the 
end ol’ the year belore lall, a gradual decreafe 
began to be obferved in the cordiality of Mr. 
Pitt’s proceedings towards Mr, Addington ; and 
there appeared futlicicnt reafon to apprehend, 
that unlefs foinc alteration took place, the mi- 
nifter would foon fee his former friend ranging 
himfelf in decided oppofition, or maintaining 
fuch a fufpicious and uncertain neutrality, as 
Avould be not lefs, and perhaps more detrimental 
than the moft declared hoftility. 

It was, no doubt, in order to avert a hate of 
things fo diftrelling to his private as well as to 
his public feelings, to procure a return of that 
frienddiip which he continued affedionately to 
cherilh, as well as to fecure to the country the 
more immediate afliftance of abilities which were 
valued as highly by him as by any man alive, 
that Mr. Addington, early in the laft year, 
readily liilened to fuggeftions throwm out Cno 
matter by whom) of Mr. Pitt's being difpofed to 
enter again into adminiftration. This brings 
us to the confideration of our third point, viz. 
“ The circuaiftances of the negotiation for the 

“ return 
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return of Mr. Pitt into office and here kgain, 
I ffiall have to ffiew that the “ More Accurate 
Ohierver” is wrong, not only in his reafoning, 
but in a point of fa6l ; in the very contradidion 
which he gives to the “ Near Obferver” as to 
that fad. 

Now I would firft obferve, that it feems to me 
of no great confequence by whom the firft formal 
intimation was given ; and I am not therefore 
inclined to difpute the aflertion of the “ More 
“ Accurate Obfen'cr,” “ that the negotiation 
“ originated with Mr. Addington.” I of courfe 
acquit Mr. Pitt of any imputation which could 
arife from the contrary fuppofition. I cannot, 
however, fubferibe to the affertions of that gen- 
tleman, that Mr. Addington was led to do it by 
a fenle of his weaknefs, which made “ his wilh 
for Mr. Pitt increafe with the difficulty of 
“ his fituation.” This i.s a paltry device to make 
people fappofe that Mr. Addington was appre- 
benfive be could not ftand without the aid of 
Mr. Pitt* He had no fuch apprehenfions, and 

the 

* Thu is cksnr, from the xra of the conunenoenient of tbefe 
oegotiatioiu being kept out of %ht. The whole is thrown 
forward to the end of March, when the renewal of the war 
began to be looked for ; and not a word is {aid of what palTed 
in January, when Sebafiiani's Report had not been publifhed, 
and when therefore the prefttration of peace ww ftill in con- 
templation. 
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the ^vent has proved that he had no reafon to 
entertain any fuch apprehenfions. Ills motives 

I have 

teniplation. But^ perhaps, this was only that overture, on 
the part of Mr. Addington, which is charafterifed by the 
More Accurate ObferveT," as being too foolifli, I had al- 
moft faid too infulting, to be mentioned/* If the date of this 
be as I have fuppofed it, it is fufficiently apparent why it is 
not mentioued. But further, what is all this delicacy upon 
the fubjeft } Why will not the gentlemen fpcak out ? is it in- 
deed in mere mercy to Mr. Addington ? Why thefe hints, and 
inuendos, and half fentences ? What was this fame overture? 
how made, and through whom ? What friend of Mr. Pitf s or 
of Mr. Addington’s was it, that had the front to take upon 
himfeJf the making of an overture to Mr. Pitt, which was not 
only foolilli, but almoft infulting ? 1 have heard only of Lord 
Melville afid Air. Long as having been at all engaged in any 
negotiation. Did either of thofc gentlemen venture to be the 
bearer of fuch a propofal to Mr. Pitt ? Would either of them 
opc*n their lips to him upon any offer that they did not conceive 
to be perfcdly honourable and liberal? — Really, Uiiskindof 
management brings back to one’s mind what we read refpe£l- 
ing the condu£t of the Little Senate*’ of another great man. 
We fee this new band of Theban brothers, after the model of 
their predewffors, 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ftrike ; 

Juft hint a fault, and hefuate diflike. 

But now, fuppofe an overture was made, (hort of Mr. Pitt’s 
returning to the very fituation whidi he formerly occupied j 
might there not be feme reafon for this ? Let any man con^ 
fider the pledge given by Mr. Pitt to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland in the papers above referred to, and fay, if there was 

not 
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I have already ftated, and will ftatc again, as 
what, in the eyes of every unprejudiced perfon, 
niuft do him the greatell honour. Independent 
of his own private feelings, he conceived that he 
fhould beft confult the advantage of his Sove- 
reign and the country, by procuring for them 
the afliliancf of all the talents and the abilities 
which could be made ufeful, and by giving all 
poffible effort to tliofe talents. Therefore it was 
that Mr. Addington's propofal ultimately ex- 
tended even to placing Mr. Pitt at the head of 
Adminiftration, to making him as much prime 
miniftcr as he Avas before, and indeed, I believe, 
more fo ; for I believe that he would have found 
Mr. Addington a much more tractable colleague 
than Lord Grenville. This the “Accurate Ob- 
ferver” well knows, and yet in feveral patfages 
he intimates the direft contrary. In one page 
he frates, that the piofctled object of the ne- 
gotiation was to place Mr. Pitt at the head 
“ of the government of the c ountry yet, in 
the page imnicdiately oppulite, wc are told, 
forfooth, that Mr. Pitt “ had no inclination 

not ftrong ground for doubting whether he would^ or indeed 
could, with any degree of confiftency, again take tlic firft feat 
in adminiftralioir, while the demands of that body of people 
remained uiifatisfied ? 

* Plain Anfwer^ p, £8. 

to 
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tp take office merely as an acctjfion to ebe 
“ prefeut adniiniihation.” 

Nothing can more decidedly prove Mr. Pitt 
to have been wrong in his retufal, than the 
pains which aic taken to dilguil’c tlie true ftate 
of the cafe, and to put it upon any ground but 
the true one. Why talk of “ terms dilated by 
b the prefeut minifters ?” As if any thing hard 
or unfair was meant to jMr, Pitt ; as if it was 
not proi'elled and intended to put Mr. Pitt on 
a footing not only of equality with Mr. Ad- 
dington, hut, as the “ Near Ohferver" truly 
hates, “ beyond it: ’ 

Let us take the fact as ftated : — “ The propofal 
“ was made through a friend (Lord Melville is 
“ mentionefl) for Mr. Pitt to refume his former 
“ fituatiou in the Cabinet, and that vacancies 
“ would be made for the purpofe of admitting 
“ Lord Melville into the Cabinet, and others of 
“ Mr. Pitt’s friends into different official fgua- 
“ tions.” — Now let it be conlidered, M'ho, befides 
!Mr. Addington, are the members of the Cabi- 
net? Be it remembered that they were originally 
Mr. Pitt’s friends, and not Mr. Addington’s ; that 
they even came into the Cabinet, not only in- 
vited, but named by Mr. Pitt ; and what could 
be apprehended by Mr. Pitt from an adminiffra* 
tion compofed of fuch perfons ? What doubt 
could be entertained of his maintaining all the 

« influence 
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influence and all tlie preponderance M'hich belong 
to a Prime Minifter ? Can any man ferioufly 
believe that he could obje6t upon any fuch 
grounds ? For we are not told what lituation 
Mr. Addington could be placed in upon any fuch 
fuppofition, or how it was to be contrived that 
he Ihould take the lead of his leader. The fiitl 
is, that in this rcfpe€t, as in all others, Mr. 
Addington a6ted towards Mr. Pitt with that full 
confidence which became an honourable man 
towards one whom he confidered to be equally 
honourable, and, as yet, his friend. He ofl'ered 
either to go out entirely, or to take the fitua- 
tion, wjiatever it was, which Mr. Pitt fliould 
affign him ; fuch a fituation as would pqt it out 
of his power, if he were fo inclined, *to be again 
Mr. Pitt’s fucceflbr. Could now, I alk, Mr. 
Addington give ftronger or more unequivocal 
proofs of his fincerity, of his attachment, to 
Mr. Pitt, nay, implicit reliance upon him ? If 
any thing was wanting, I might add Lord Mel- 
ville's judgment upon the point ; his mind was 
fo completely fatisfied, that he lamented and 
condemned Mr. Pitt’s obftinacy. Will it be 
fuppofed that fuch an old ftatefman as he, with 
all his experience, could be miftaken, or that 
he joined in deceiving Mr. Pitt ? 

To a propofal fo liberal, fo friendly, hear 
what, according to the “ Accurate Obferver,” 


was 
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Wa* Mr. Pitt's anfwer : “ He would not at all 
“ enter into the queftion of arrangements with- 
“ out a melTage trom His Majelly.” — Well noM', 
fuppofe that nielfage received, would he then 
liften only for a moment to Mr. Addington ? 
No ; “ he would then fubmif’ (not a word all 
this time of Mr. Addington more than if he were 
dead) “ to His Majefty's confideratiou an ad- 
“ miniftration compofed of members of the laft 
“ and prefent miniftry,” of whom thofe only 
were fpecifically named who were known to be 
decidedly hoftile Lo Mr. Addington, and to have 
treated him with, the utmoft contempt and ob- 
loquy. 

I know not how this view of the cafe ftrikes 
the “ Accurate Obferver,” or will ftrike any in- 
different perfon ; but, if I could believ'e this 
.anfwer to have been really given, I lliould fay 
it almoft juftified all that has been faid by Mr. 
Pitt’s bittereft enemies, of his intolerable arro- 
gance and difregard for the feelings of others. 
What ! to a propofal, and fuch a propofal, made 
by a minifter in place, an anfwer is given which 
confiders him as a perfon not at all to be treated 
with ; as a mere melfenger to make known to 
His Majefty the conditions upon which this lofty 
individual would vouchfafe his fervices. Such 
is the ftatement which this judicious advocate 
puts forth, as coming from the firft authority, 

H 2 His 
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His W’hole efforts are directed to make the public 
believe, that Mr. Pitt did not make Lord Gren- 
ville’s admiffion into the Cabinet a “ fine quS. 
“ non,” of his returning into office. Now, I 
apprehend, that it may be Ihcwn from the very 
words of the Accurate Obfervcr” himfelf, that 
the fa6l was fo. 

One would think, indeed, that there was an 
odium necelfarily attached to this fame “ fine 
qui non for the “ Obferver,” in the very next 
page, endeavours to fix fomething like it on 
Mr. Addington : he fays, the negociation ter- 
minated becaufe Mr. Addington “ ultimately de- 
“ dared, that nothing could induce him to 
“ afford even the chance of admitting Lord 
“ Grenville into the Cabinet.” This, indeed, 
feems dextroufly enough, but clearly enough, 
thrown out for the purpofe of fixing the blame 
of the failure in this negotiation on Mr. Ad- 
ilington. But, I will afk, of Avhat confequence 
was it to the negotiation that Mr. Addington, 
firft or laft, had determined not to admit Lord 
Grenville into the Cabinet, if Mr. Pitt had not 
made that admiffion a “ fine qu^ non.”* 

There is yet indeed fome obfcurity hanging 
over this. I have heard of letters circulated in 
explanation of this tranfaftion as coming from 
Mr. Pitt, but of thefe I can fay nothing. One 

♦ Plain Anfwer, p. 27. 

fa6t 
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fad however I know, and it is fuch a one as 
cannot be immaterial. Towards the end of the 
negcjtiation, Mr. Pitt being then at Walmer, 
Lord (iienville went down and fpent five or fix 
days with him ; and it was only when Mr. Pitt 
returned to town after this vifit, that the ad- 
miflion of the Grenville’s into office was infified 
upon as the condition of his refuming the ad- 
miniftration.* 

There next follows a laboured and a long ar- 
gument intended to fhew, that for any thing 
that Lord Grenville had done, Mr. Addington 
ought not to have objeded to his being taken 
in the Adminiftration. This, I apprehend, may 
be difpatcljed in a few words. 

* There are many more points in the Plain Anfwer, as tp 
which we are left in a ftate of uncertainty. It fhould feein as 
if the gentlemen who wrote it were too witty for plain matter 
of fad. To follow them, is like running after a Will of 
the Wifp.” The moment we think that we are arriving at 
the truth, the light fuddenly vanilhes, and we are left to grope 
our way in the dark. One cannot help wifliing that Jupiter 
himfelf would emerge from behind his fatellites and difpel the 
cloud. One feels inclined to fay, 

Ao; of^a\fjL0ta‘t9 

£y fatu xen oAtcr^Vi pv rot evaj'fir 

The Reader here will bear in mind that other ingenious 
Pamphlet, which is regularly announced in the Papers, as 
being the fubjed of converfation,” and written by Mr. 
Robert Ward, Member for Cockermouth.” — (See Morning 
Vo& of Feb. 2.) 


Firft, 
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Firft, I apprehend, it muft be allowed, diat 
Ibme important and ferious differences exifted 
between Lord Grenville and Mr. Addington 
upon great political queftions : for, unlefs fucli 
a difference exifted, how w'as Lord Grenville 
juftified in withdrawing his fupport from Minif- 
try ; and if they did exift, can there be a more 
fufticient reafon why they ftioukl not a6l toge- 
ther ? 

But, it is argued, “ as the war now appeared 
“ inevitable, it could no longer be an objedion 

that Lord Grenville’s difpofition was too war- 
“ like — this too admits o£ an anfwer. It 
might not, upon a fuppofition that the war was 
to laft for ever ; but I fuppofe that every Mi- 
niftry looks to a peace at fome time or other. 
When a peace \ras again to be negotiated, pray 
whofe ideas were to be followed ? For, upon 
this fubjed, the gentlemen might be “ far as 
“ the poles afundcr or muft Lord Grenville 
and Mr. Pitt again go out, in order that Mr. 
Addington may negotiate : or will they borrow 
a hint from Mr. Windham, to teaeh them how 
to be accommodating upon fuch occafions ? 

We now come to a part of Lord Grenville’s de- 
fence,which I was glad to fee. I eongratulate very 
much Mr. Canning (or whoever is the “ More 
“ Accurate Obferver,”) upon the difeovery which 
has been made, fomewhat late indeed, that “ the 

“ ufc 
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“ life of expreffions, more harfli and fevere than 
“ the occafion juftifies on which they are ap- 
“ plied, is always objectionable that “ it often 
“ manifells ill humour, and always bad tafte.” 
If Mr. Canning himfelf be not the writer of 
this, I recommend it ferioufly to his confidera- 
tion, as well as to that of his late friend Mr. 
William Cobbett, who every week treats us with 
fuch a plentiful combination of this fame “ ill 
“ humour” and “ bad tafte.” 

It is indeed at prefent underftood, that Mr. 
Canning no longer lends his afliftance to the 
Political Regiiter^ ftnee that publication ven- 
tured to allot to Mr. Pitt a Ibare of that cen- 
fure wlych Mr. Canning would have referv'ed 
exclufively*for Mr. Addington. Still, however, 
the efteCls of his labours continue to be felt. 
The Editor, who is no man of wit himfelf, in 
default of a more regular fupply from Mr. 
Windham, fupports himfelf with the feraps 
which he picked up from his former aflbeiate. 
“ The Doctor” and “ the ftrait ivaiftcoat,” his 
“ pills” and “ bolufles,” are pretty regularly 
brought forward every week, to remind us of 
the time when Mr. Canning fhone forth, as 
what the “ Near Obferver” calls, him “ a hero 
“ of fquibs and epigrams, a leader of doggrel 
“ and lampoon, a power in the war of inveClive 

“ and 
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“ and abufe, an inftrument of Mr. Windham, 
** an auxiliary of Cobbett.” 

Perhaps fome charitable friend may have re- 
minded Mr. Canning, that Mr. Pitt, when he 
firft took the lead in Adm ini lira tion, was treated 
with the fame variety of abufe, with that mixture 
of wit and dulnefs, low fcurrility, and pointed 
raillery, which fome people think themfelves juf- 
tified in venting, without any diferimination, 
upon all who are their opponents in politics. He 
may have been put in mind too, that nothing 
which he has wTitten, in point of wdt and hu- 
mour, equals the Rolllad and Probationary 
Odes : and he cannot but know', that, notwith- 
llanding all that could be done by the greateft 
mafters of ridicule, Mr. Pitt continued in office 
feventeen years, every year more fixed ; and was 
at laft turned out only by himfelf. 

If thefe and fuch confiderations fliall have 
made their due impreffion upon Mr. Canning, 
and given him to underftand that w'here the 
charaders or the meafures of men are concerned, 
a page of found fenfe is often worth, in point of 
effect as well as of morality, whole volumes of 
abufe and raillery, I iliall think it a fortunate 
circumftance. • I cannot, however, by this new 
light which has broken in upon him, or the 
“ more accurate Obferver,” difeern that “ the 

“ harflx 
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“ haffh and uncivil” * (we may fay, virulent) lan- 
guage of Lord Grenville is not to be taken into 
the account, Avhen the propriety of his being af- 
fociated in the Adminiliration with Mr. Adding- 
ton, is coiifidered. 

It is not that “ harfh expreffions in debate 
“ are quite unpardonable:” — Not that, or much 
more, is quite, or in any degree “ unpardonable.” 
I have hoMTver always underftood, that, accord- 
ing to the perfect law of ethics, repentance is to 
precede any claim to forgivenefs : and I do not 
find that Lord Grenville has repented, or is not 
difpofed to repeat the fame harfli language. But 
indeed this need not be infilled upon : for, par- 
ticularly* upgn the fuhjeft of politics, nay all 
other, it muft be faid that obduracy is not the 
vice of the Nation. We are a very forgiving 
people : and when I fee Mr. Fox, after all that 
he has faid, after all that he has done, in the 
caufe of our enemies, and the enemies of focial 
order; even now that he continues to be the 
advocate of Bonaparte; not only endured, but 
complimented and heard with favour in the 
Houfe of Commons, nay pointed out, by thole 
from whom we Ihould kail have expcded it, as 
a fit perfon to be one of the favioufs of the Na- 
tion at this crifis, I am loft in admiration of that 

* Plain Anfwer, p. sp, so. 
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good-nature or cullibiltty, for which niy ‘poor 
Country, in her charadler of Jolin Bull, has at 
all times been diftinguithcd. * 

I cannot indeed admit that the inftances M'hich 

It 

the “ accurate Obferver” has alleged of Mr. 
Tierney and Mr, Sheridan, in any degree apply 
to the cafe of Lord Grenville : for, in the lirft 
place, ]\fr. Sheridan is not in oflice, and the 
fituatioi: in which Mr. Tierney is placed, is far 
inferior to that which was afked for Lord Gren- 
ville. He indeed properly comes in as an “ ac- 
ceflion” to the Adminiftration, not as an original 
or leading member of it. But there remains yet 
another ftriking difference. Thefe Gentlemen 
were in long habits of oppofition tp Mv. Pitt as 
well as Mr. Addington, there was therefore no- 
thing in their language but what might be looked 

* Even while I am writing this, out comes that other Pam- 
phlet, which I have before noticed, a Verhofa H Grandis 
Epi/lola,” from another friend of Mr. Pitt, ftiling himfelf, a 
" Member of Parliament.” To the very cxtiaordinary and 
queftionable affertions made in that publication 1 have not time 
to pay particular attention : I hope moft of them arc already 
anticipated and anfwered. But I mention it here on account 
of the direS reference which is made in the conclulion of it 
to Mr. Fox, as to one of the faviours of the Country : — " Mr. 
“ Fox's mind is of the very firft clafs ! it is dreadful" (obferve 
dreadful ; all the machinations of Bonaparte are nothing to it, 
dreadful!) " to think that the whole of this ability (that of 
" the Oppofition benches) is excluded from the Cabinet.” 

for : 
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for ;• nothing in facl exclufively direfted to Mr. 
Addington : on the contrary, they had both of 
them much foftened, I may fay, even dropped 
their oppofition in favour of him. As to the 
pleafantiy alluded to, Mr. Sheridan was in that 
inftauce particularly “ labouring in his vocation,” 
there was real wit in it ; the very fcuvrility of 
it made it hannlefs ;* it fet all fides of the 
Houfe in a roar, and gave nobody any pain. 
Cut is not tliis foinething materially different 
from the cafe of a perfon who takes a fuddeu and 
dire6l turn ; who from being a friend and aflb- 
ciate becomes all at once, and from what are 
conceived to be very inadequate caufes, a vio- 
lent en^my and opponent. Has Mr. Canning, 
or the “ accurate Obferver,” to learn, that to be 
deferted by thofe who have promifed fupport, in 
even common cafes, ranks as among the marked 
calamities of life : ftill more, when we are treated 
with contempt and infult by thofe from whom 
we looked to receive only good oflices. 

But, in truth, it was not a few or many “ harlh 
expreffions” only of Lord Grenville, which ren- 
dered him, in the opinion of Mr. Addington, a 

* Obferve now the laboured Comments .of the “ Member 
" of Parliament” upon this ridiculous jeft j with his laudable 
anxiety in favour of a certain part which he confiders as un- 
fairly dealt with .*— of the Relative Situaiions, 8cc. p. 10. 

1 2 very 
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very unfit pcrfon to be alTociated with liim in the 
Adminihration. It was the whole tenour of his 
condu6t, it was his declared difpofition, which 
nobody has ever yet alleged was, or is in any 
degree, altered : it was the efFe6t wWch it was 
feared the affociation of Lord Grenville might 
have had upon tlie minds of the People. It 
might have rendered the fincerity of Minifters 
fafpe6ted in every a6t of their Adminidration. 
After all, what need is there of fo many words ? 
Has not the “ more accurate Obferver” himfelf 
dated, that Lord Grenville had entered into a 
fyjitmatic oppofition ? We have heard of fydems 
which may be accommodated to any particular 
purpofe, but we are not told that Lord Gren- 
ville’s was of that nature ; and who ever thought 
a man blameable, becaufe he declined to under- 
take, without abfolute neceffity, the reconciling 
of oppofite fydems ? 

Surely, under all thefe circumdances, the won- 
der is not that Mr. Addington fhould have de- 
clined to a6l with Lord Grenville, but that Lord 
Grenville or any one elfe fliould have entertained 
the idea of propodng fuch a jun6lion. It is to 
me a great wonder that Mr. Pitt could have 
brought himfelf to mention it, at a time when 
he was receiving fuch a proof of Mr. Adding- 
ton’s entire friendfliip and confidence : it does 
feem to me that Mr. Pitt had not for an indant 

taken 
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taben into bis confideration what Mr. Adding- 
ton’s feelings upon the fubjedl miift be : it does 
feem to me that he never looked into his own 
bofom, or afked liimfelf how he would have felt 
if fuch d propofal had been made to him under 
the fame circumftances. For, I will ask, what 
w'ould have been the cafe, if Mr. Addington had 
agreed to Lord Grenville and Lord Spencer’s 
returning into office ? Would it not have had the 
appearance ofmoft decidedly pronouncing judg- 
ment againft himfelf, as to all the great points 
upon which there had been a difference ? Would 
not that refpe6lQ,ble bell-wether, Mr. Cobbett, 
and all the reft of the party, have echoed with- 
out ceafing, that now it was plain that all that 
they had advanced was but too true : that Mr. 
Addington, after making a diflionourable and 
precarious Peace, and provoking (as they now 
moft confidently fay) a return of War, was fain 
to acknowledge his folly, and tly for affiftance to 
thofe Gentlemen whofe advice he had fo obfti- 
nately rejedled. 

This was the enviable fituation into which Mr. 
Pitt was fo refohitely bent upon forcing his old 
and tried friend : obferve too, that no fuch con- 
clufions could be drawn againft Lord Grenville. 
Uy continuing out of place his Lordlhip incurred 
no difgrace : he might (lay where he w'as, and 
neither he nor any body elfe be the worfe for it. 

For 
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For howe\'er fome people, and Lord Grenville 
among the reft, may inlift that the Country can- 
not be faved without the affiftance of Mr. Pitt, 
I never heard any fuch aU’ertion made with re- 
fpe61: to Lord Grenville. ' 

There only remains to be noticed one other 
propofttion of the ‘‘ accurate Obferver,” upon 
which if Mr. Pitt refts his cafe, all that has been 
faid or written becomes (juite fuperfluous. — 
“ Surely,” fays he, “ it was for Mr. Pitt to ap- 
“ preciate the talents and cjualifications of thofe 
“ with whom he was to rilk his character, and 
“ to confider upon what terms he would return 
“ into office confiftently with his own credit, and 
“ the public intereft. None can queftion lys right 
“ to determine that point for himfelf.* To this I 
anfwer, Certainly ; but then allow to IMr. Ad- 
dington the fame liberty of judgment as to the 
terms upon which he would rcfign : but then, as 
I faid before, what becomes of this Appeal to the 
Public ? For what purpofe is all this wafte of 
words ? What has made this difeuffion necelfary, 
but that Mr. Pitt’s friends afferted that he had 
reafon on his fide, and undertook to prove it ? 

We come now to what is Itated as the laft 
head, viz. “ The condu6l; of thefe perfons in Par- 
“ liameut,” that is, of Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville, 
and Mr. Windham. I have before faid that the 
queftion with refpeci to each of them ftands upon 

diffe- 
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flifferent and diftin6t grounds ; and, indeed, in 
confidering the three lirft points, Mr. Windham’s 
name liardly came to be mentioned. His fitua- 
tion in the Cabinet was fubordinate ; his going 
out of oifirtce was at the time hardly thought wor- 
thy of particular notice ; nor has it ever been 
enquired whether he gave any promife of fup- 
port to the prefent Minifters : and as to the Ne- 
gociation with Mr. Pitt, he feems not to have 
been in the contemplation of either party. He 
is not, I believe, fuppofed (except by one perfon 
with Avhom he has almoft identified himfelf) to 
be one of thofe c^iaraflers, without whofe aid the 
C'ountry cannot be fayed. Yet certainly the 
very particular and pointed manner in which he 
has fet himfelf in oppofition, ndt merely to Minif- 
ters, but to the fentiments of the Nation at 
large, will hardly pennit any perfon who writes 
upon public fubje(Ss at this moment, to pafs him 
by in filcnce. Of the nature and grounds of his 
oppofition, as well as Lord Grenville’s, I fliall 
therefore have fomething to fay when I come to 
the charges which are fo loudly made by a few 
perfons againft the prefent Minifters, as if they 
were void of all talent, and totally incapable of 
diredling the affairs of this kingdom. I fhall, 
however, firft difpatch what I have to fay of Mr. 
Pitt. 

What my objection is, what I believe Mr. Ad- 
dington’s 
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dington's obje^ion to be to this (xentlefnan’s 
condudi in Parliament, may, I think, very clearly 
be collefted from what I have already laid doMm. 
It is not, I Ihould fay perhaps (for as to his prc- 
fent conduct there is hardly a queftion) k //.as not 
been friendly ; it has not been cordial, not fuch 
as Ihewed a continuance of that friendthip and 
good-will which Mr. Addington had a right to 
expe6t. His fupport has not been even that 
which an indifferent perfon coming into office 
under fuch circumftances, and purfuing the fame 
line of conduct, w'ould have been entitled to 
claim: Hill lefs was it that, which was due 
to a man who had been his intimate friend and 
companion for fo many years, who had gone 
along with him in every public meafure, and in 
the very aft of taking office, was plainly doing 
an aft of friend fliip. 

When I fay too that it was not friendly, not 
what it ought to have been, I fhould add, that 
perhaps this confifted more in the manner than 
in the matter, in the countenance than in the 
words. I muft however except from this, the 
line which was taken upon Mr. Patten’s motion 
for cenfure, and which certainly approached as 
near to direft Iioftility, as it was poffible, without 
a total difregard of confiftency. I ffiould alfo 
except that, which indeed was confidered by 
every one who heard it, as an unequivocal avowal 

of 
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of a, change in his fentiments towards Mr. Ad- 
dington; the ungracious fubftitution of the 
words, “ Right Hon, Gentleman,” for thofe of 
“ Right Hon. Friend and which, if I am not 
miftaken, firft took place in the debate on the 
Addrefs. This might indeed have been put to 
the fcore of manner only, if thefe expreflions 
were not commonly received in Parliament as 
denoting the Party of the individual rather than 
pcrfonal attachment. But, exclufive of thefe two 
particulars, 1 know not that Mr. Pitt, if he had 
been fo minded, might not have done all that 
he has done in the» Houfe of Commons without 
any material injury to the connexion fubfifting 
between* hijn and Mr. Addington, The points 
upon which he differed were not of fuch magni- 
tude, but that the difference might have been 
lufifcred to exift, and been in fuch a manner de- 
clared, as to caufe no reparation or even coolnefs 
between them. But this was evidently what 
Mt. Pitt, for fome reafon or other, was not at 
all ftudious of avoiding, and the naturtd confe- 
quence could be no other than what has hap- 
pened, that the breach fliould become wider 
every day, till they fhould come at laft to be a^ 
for aifonder as Mr. Pitt’s new friends could wilh. 

But now, as to this motion of Mr. Patten’s, let 
us examine a little what it was, and what necef- 
fity could exift for Mr. Pitt to aft as he did. 

K Here 
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Here was a motion very much at length, con- 
taining a heavy cenfure upon Minilters for almofl; 
every thing thej'^ had done, or indeed had not 
done, fince the Definitive Treaty. To this IMr. 
Pitt declared that he coidd not give his aflent, 
becaufe, though he did not approve the whole of 
the condudt of jVIinifters, yet he was not prepared 
to go the full length of tliat cenfure ; becaufc 
alfo he thought the motion improper, at a junc- 
ture when the defence of the Country required 
the whole time and attention of Parliament; and 
therefore he declined voting with either his old 
friend or the Oppofition, but moved the Order of 
the Day. Unqueftionably this was looked upon 
as a meafute of hoftility towards Mr. Ad<iington, 
for it conveyed . cenfure, though not in exprefs 
terms ; nay, in the declared grounds upon which 
his conduct was refted, a degree of cenfure was 
abfolutely expreffed. If iMr. Pjtthad notwiflied 
to be fo underftood, if he had really meant to 
continue that fupport to Minilhy which at firft 
he had given, and which he was engaged to give, 
why not negative the motion ? The mere nega- 
tiving of fuch a motion was no unqualified ap- 
probation of Miuillers ; he might confcientioully 
have done it,* and yet retained the fentiments 
which he profelfed, upon his merely fliewing the 
motion of Mr. Patten was improper; w'hy then 
be hunting after diftin^tions and qualifications 

for 
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for Ills vote ? Surely, in the courfe of his politi- 
cal life, Mr. Pitt muft have often fiipported his 
friends in cafes ^vhcrc there was full as much 
room for ferupics of confeience as in this. But 
indeed it nml't not he forgot, that nothing poli- 
tive was recpdreil of him ; he was only aiked to 
jom iu negativing a motion which, as he himfelf 
allowed, was in the extent propofed unfounded, 
and fartljcr ol)je(5t.ionablc as being ill-timed. 

It is no wonder then if the opinie-n of men in 
general was not very favourable to a morality fo 
extremely delicate and qiicftionable ; it drew, 
forth a Philijjpic (fipon peculiar grounds indeed) 
from Mr. Cobbet, whieh occafioned the with- 
drav/ing* oS.lNfr. Canning from the Firm of the 
Houfe. But, betides, perfons of more modera- 
tion could not but fee that this was evidently 
feeking a ([uarrel with l\ff. .Addington, and a 
Hep towards the total defertion of that promife 
which had hitherto been kept more “ to the 
“ car” than “ to the hope.” 

But as a juftification of IMr. Pitt’s condu6t, 
and as an impeachment, I fuppofe, of the finee- 
rity of Mr. Addington, we are told that Mr. Pitt* 
“ may have thought differently from IMr. A'd- 
“ dington on points of finance, on foreign af- 

fairs, on the communications with Bona- 


* Plain Anfwer, p. 52, 
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“ parte:” that be may “ have communicated 
“ there opinions, or at leaji fame of them, to bis 
“ Majefty’s hlinifters ; and he may have found 
“ that they were either rejcdled as ill-founded, 
“ or unattended to altogether.” — We are told 
farther, that as to hir. Pitt's oppofition on the 
Property Tax Bill, he had, through the channel 
of forac iutimate friends, previoufly made known 
to Mr. Addington the view he had taken of the 
fubjefi:, and that he only brought forward his 
oppofition when he found his remonftrance dif- 
regarded. 

With regard to the firft ofe thefe propofitions, 
as it contains no pofitive averment, as we know 
not which of thefe opinions (for it appears to 
be only fome at leaji) were exprefled, I hardly 
know what anfwer can be given. I confefs, 
however, that in this inftance alfo, I feel very 
much tempted to defire the Gentlemen who 
wrote the “ Plain Anfwer” to be more explicit. 

I will aik, will Mr. Long, or any of the Gentle- 
men who affift him, undertake to point out any 
one meafure of Adminiftration (particularly as to 
our foreign affairs), of which Mr. Pitt, previous 
to the 1 0th of December, 1802, ever in any 
manner, or to any perfon, particularly to Mr. 
Addington, fated his difapprobation ? 

As to the other of thefe propofitions it is ob- 
fervable, that it was fuch a regulation as Mr. 

Pitt 
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Pkt and Mr. Addington might well have differed 
upon as friends, if Mr. Pitt could fo have dif- 
fered from Mr, Addington, With refpect to the 
merits of the queftion, they are not very mate- 
rial on this point. If I were to allow Mr, Pitt 
to be more praftifed as a financier than Mr. Ad- 
dington, I do not know that I lliould injure the 
caufe of the latter, or at all hurt his feelings. 
The truth is, however, that I Jiave heard many 
perfons find fault with thele amendments to the 
original meafure, anti attribute to them moft of 
the difficulty which tliey find in c.Kecutmg the 
bill as it now llapds. 

A word more as to this. Mr. Addington's 
yielding upon this point, is much argued upon 
as a proof of weakuefs and indccifion ; as if in 
the firfi; inftance he captioufiy refufed to yield 
to Mr. Pitt, though afterwards he found him- 
felf unable to maintain his point, I'lie faft is, 
firfi, that Mr. Pitt was irregular in his motion, 
in the manner in which he brought forward the 
queftion : it was, in truUi, he that was cap- 
tious- Secondly, Mr. Aildangton's giving way 
■was really occafioned by the very gentlemen who 
voted wdth him againfi Mr. Ktt, and who came 
to him and urged him to grant the exemptions 
in favour of tiie fmall farmers who compofed a 
great part of the yeomanry. After all, is it for 
JMr. Pitt or his friends to take the modification 

of 
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of a tax as a proof of weaknefs ? Have they for- 
got the miinbcrlcfs iiiftances of the kind by 
which Pitt's adininiliration fecined as it 
were to be difiinguilhrd ? Taxes, propofed, with- 
tlrawn, modified, reliiujuillicd, reduced, ex- 
tended, enabled, and repealed ? Shop tax, 
roaid-fervants’ tax, glove tax, and how many 
other taxes? Mr. Sheridan, fo early as 1792> 
(Feb. 17, ) charadcrifed that adminiiiration, as 
one that “ went on arming and difarming, tax- 
“ ing and untaxing ; who committed fo many 
“ blunders, that they were for ever making 
“ atonement ; who broke our Jicads that they 
“ might give us a plailler.” 

As to what is fakl in another place of Mr. 
Pitt’s difapproving of the ftatement given by 
Mr. Addington of our finances, no great ftrefs 
will be laid upon that by thofe who remember 
the difl'erent ftateinents brought before Parlia- 
ment from year to year, by different financiers, 
in abfolute oppofition to each other, yet all of 
them plaufible, and not eafy to be confuted, 

I cannot, however, difmifs this without one 
obfervation. If Mr. Addington's ftatement of 
tlic 10th of December, 1802, was Avrong, Avhy 
has it not been contradided ? Mr. Gregor, a 
friend of Mr. Pitt’s, gave notice of a motion on 
the fubjed and abandoned it. No attempt has 
been made to invalidate it in the only regular 

way. 
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vay*. But, fays the “ Plain Anfwer,” “ Mr. 
“ Pitt may have thought it of little avail to 
“ revife or to comment upon a ftatement made 
“ in contemplation of peace, Avhen‘ var had 
“ been declared.” Indeed ! Do financial ftate- 
ments then change their nature according to 
• circumftanccs ? Is this Mr. Pitt’s dodtrine .? I 
fiiould have thought that if the fiatement was 
erroneous, the declaration of war only increafed 
the propriety, nay, the necefiity of its being 
rectified. Surely the call for new burthens 
only made it more rcquifite to afeertain the 
true extent and icffedl of the old. This is, in- 
deed, mere evafion. If only fuch arguments 
are brouglit forward, we may indeed well give 
fome credit to the “ Near Obferver,” in his fug- 
geftion that “ Mr. Addington’s ability and fuc- 
“ cefs” conftitutc the whole of his crime in the 
eyes of Mr. Pitt and his friends. 

After all, the point moft material to the pre- 
fent queftion is, whether the manner in which 
Mr. Pitt brought forward his oppofition to the 
meafure does not fliew a departure from the 
fyftem of fupport upon which he fot out. 1 
neither join with the Near Obferver in all that 
he has faid of Mr. Pitt's oppofition, nor can I 
allow to the other gentleman, vhat he would 
have underftood, that Mr. Addington’s not fol- 
lowing Mr. Pitt’s advice or intimation, ‘afforded 

a juft 
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a juft caufe for haftility. And indeed, hdw 
might all this tend to confirm the opinion ad- 
vanced by fome perfons, of Mr. Pitt’s expedting 
tliat he fiiould govern under the name of Mr. 
Addington, when we find fo much ftrefs* laid on 
Mr. Addington’s retaining his own fentiments in 
preference to Mr. Pitt’s. Obferve too, how Mt. 
Pitt’s ideas upon this weighty fubjeft were com- 
municated — through the channel of third per- 
fons — “ intimate friends,” it is faid : but were not 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addington intimate friends ? 
And how ceafed that intimacy ? Why not com- 
municate directly ? I will add^ can a meafurc 
of inance, which is in its nature complicated, 
be difcufi'cd through third perfons ? After all, 
why could they not, as I have faid before, retain 
each their particular fentiments without offence? 
In all this, one fees a jealoufy and diftruft which 
on the face of it is fufpicious, one may trace 
the precautions taken beforehand to prepare a 
Juftification for his condu6l, which all ftrongly 
Ipeak a deliberate intention in Mr. Pitt of with- 
drawing his lupport, of breaking off his old 
connedions. This was indeed but what I had 
forcfeen and mentioned. From the moment 
that Mr. Pitt could bring himfelf to ftipulate for 
the advancement of Lord Grenville, at the ex- 
pcncc of Mr. Addington’s honour and reputa- 
tion, it was plain, that from that moment, he 

would 
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would ceafe to look upon Mr, Addington as his 
friend. He niuft feel that he had treated him 
as no friend Ihould treat another ; and after 
that, the progrefs is almoft inevitable to referve, 
diftruft, aVerfion, and laftly, open hoftility. 

With regard to thofe other opinions of Mr. 
Pitt, which he may or may not have communi- 
cated to Mr. Addington, they have probably fome 
connexion with what I am now proceeding to 
confuler, that is, the charges which are brought 
againll the prefent minillers, and how far they 
are decent or proper in the mouths of thofe from 
whom they come. , 

I fpeak this, be it obferved, more particularly 
as to ouf foreign relations : for, as I before re- 
marked, as* lo our internal government, no man 
will fay but that it goes on full as fmoothly as 
under Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration ; nay, it is no- 
torious that, happily for Mr, Addington and the 
country, it meets with much lefs obftru6lion. 

We come then to thofe great meafures of ex- 
ternal polity which have fo provoked the indig- 
nation of Lord Grenville and Lord Spencer, or 
Mr. Windham and Mr. Cobbett, not forgetting 
Mr. Canning and a few others of Mr, Pitt’s 
friends. 

The firft of thofe, and the root of all, is the 
Preliminary Treaty : for it was from that time 
that a fyllematic and determined oppofition was 

L not 
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not only entered into by Lord Grenville* but 
folemnly declared and avowed by him, and that 
in the inoft formal and pointed inamicr. 

1 may well claim to be imj)artial in this re- 
fpeft, becaufe I fcruplo not to lay that I rvas 
not one of the many who a])proved of it ; that, 
at the time, I could molt heartily have wilhed 
it had not been made ; although, as to my own 
private interefts nothing could be more conve- 
nient, yet I folemnly declare, that 1 have, lince 
that, had abundant reafon to doubt the good- 
nefs of my jutlgment ; that, with all that has 
been faid by oppofition againft it, with the re- 
newal of the war which has followed, I do now 
think that it has been a beneficial meafure to the 
country. I will even advance rvhat may appear 
to many perfons a paradox : I do think that all 
that accelfion, of territory and feeming power 
which has been acquired by lionaparte, and* 
w'hich yet is unerjual to the fatisfying of his ra- 
pacity, all his fuccefsful encroachments and ufur- 
pations, fince the firft of Odober, 1801, have 
added little or nothing to the liability of repub- 
Jican France. They have increafed the terror 
and hatred of the Nations ; they have taken off' 
even the tattpred remnants of that hypocrify, by 
which, at the beginning of the Revolution thefe 
pretended fons of liberty covered their real de- 
figns; and though at this moment the wliolc 

Continent 
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Continent feems cowering under the talons of 
tliis fpoiler, it only waits for the firft reverfe, for 
jjerhaps the failure of the expedition againft this 
country, to rife up with increafed vengeance 
againft that power which is now fo openly de- 
clared the common enemy of mankind. 

I do not fay that thefe are or were events to 
be fpeculated uj)on, fo as to influence th.. mi- 
niftry to give away wliat they might fafely have 
retained. It may be, I will admit it, for tlie 
fake of the argument ; and as a Chriftian, I even 
rejoice in the adniiflion (the more fo, as it is big 
with hope for the* future) that tliis is all the 
working of Providence for its own wife ends ; 
and thafrnything of it entered into the calcula- 
tions of human wifdom. But when things have 
turned out well, (and, whatever Mr. Windham 
may fay, they have turned out well) it is not 
ufual to quarrel with thofe who have brought it 
about. 

In this refpedt let me explain myfelf. I Ihould 
have thought the peace a perfedly good one if 
we had retained Malta. But, according to the 
heft of my obfervation, much the majority of 
the kingdom would have been greatly dilTatisfied 
if wc had continued the war for that objedl only. 
Now, we are in polfelhon of that moft important 
acquifition, with the condu6t of minifters in that 
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refped fully juftified in the eyes of the ndtioii 
at large. 

And this leads me to confider the principal 
and moft important advantage which the peace 
has procured for us. It has produced fuch an 
unanimity in the country ; has been the caufe 
of fuch general and wonderful exertions, as I 
believe, no other circumftance could or would 
have brought about. And they are exertions 
of fuch a fort, that the efFe6l of them will not 
end with the occaficm which brought them forth; 
but they will ftand a monument to pofterity of 
the ability of this country to*repel every attack, 
and to look with indifference upon every threat 
of invafion. ,, • 

Here let me go back once more, to the 
“ Projet” at Lifle. It was, upon its failure, 
declared by the then minifters, that they were 
glad it had failed ; but that they had been led 
into it by the willies which then prevailed in the 
nation for peace. Let it be obferved then, that 
they adopted a meafure, which in their better 
judgment they thought wrong, out of mere de- 
ference to the popular cry ; and let that weigh 
fomething when next Mr. Cobbett or Mr. Wind- 
ham declaim dbout the neceffity of government 
leading the fenfe of the country, and not being 
led by it. But now, that the ciy for peace, if 
more loud, was not more general, in 1797 than 

in 
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in 1801, 1 diftindly aver, and hope to make plain, 
the only difference is, that in 1797, Mr. Fox 
(Mr. Windham's honourable friend, as he is re- 
turned to be,) vented his clamours in Parlia- 
ment; whereas, in 1801 they were confined to 
the Whig Club, and fuch feminaries of fedition 
and difaffefction. 

If then, the fame motives exifted for nego- 
ciating in 1801 as in 1797, if the terms in either 
cafe were fo little different, as at leafl to require 
fome fubtlety to diftinguilfe materially between 
them, is there any caufe for fuch violent and 
loud clamour, for.fuch unqualified abufe, as the 
prefent miniflry have on that account incurred ? 
May we not rather fay, that in the motit'es which 
led to it, as well as in other refpeds, the “ Projet” 
at Lifle, is a precedent in point for the Treaty of 
Amiens ? 

Let me now fay a word as to the defire of 
peace which prevailed in 1801, and which grew 
up into a ftrong expedation upon Mr. Adding- 
ton's coming into power. Somehow or other 
the idea had got about, that he w’as a likely man 
to accomplilli that object. I lliall firft obferve, 
that the declarations made by the laft minifters, of 
their rejoicing at the failure of theTreaty at Lifle, 
had given fome grounds for people, otherwife 
not well intentioned towards them, to tax them 
with inlincerity. I fay not that there was any 
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real ground for this ; but fo it was : and ccrtairJy 
it was generally apprehended that it was not 
likely they would turn their thoughts that way, 
or that the enemy would readily treat with them. 
The acceffion of a new minifter was fiierefore 
confidered as auguring favourably for the return 
of peace; and I dehre only to appeal to the 
papers of that day, and even to the Porcupine, 
for that fad. Hardly a paper came out that 
had not fome conjedure on the fubjed; and 
Mr. Cobbett took particular pains (pains which 
cannot otherwife be accounted for) to point out 
what kind of peace alone ought to be made. 

Need I appeal to Avhat pafled on the llgning 
of the preliminaries ? Confider only thofe de- 
monftrations of joy which extorted fuch bitter 
Philippics in Cohbett’s Regifter, againft the 
“ peace-loving peo|)le of England.” In that 
publication language has been almoft exhaufted 
in invedives againft the people for their appro- 
bation of the peace : even very lately it Hated 
nine-tenths of the people to be devoted to that 
lide of the queftion.* But let us alfo confider 
Avhat pafled afterwards, and we lliall fee further 
and more unequivocal proofs, that nothing 

* This was fo manifcfl, that Lord Temple himfelf, probably 
becaufe as a county member, he did not think it quite fafe at 
once to contradid the opinions of his conflituents, in the firft 
inftance, gave his affent to the preliminaries. 
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cojild be more decided than the cry of the nation 
for peace. In the interv'al bej;ween the Pre- 
liminaries and Definitive Treaty, Bonaparte pof- 
fcflcd himfclf of the ifland of Elba, procured 
himfelf to be elefted Prefident of the Cifalpine Re- 
public, and took otlier meafures for his aggran- 
dizement. Did thole circumftances, which un- 
doubtedly would have warrajOted a rencM’al of 
the war, produce any change', id the public o[M- 
nion? Was the miniftry called upon to break 
off the ncgociation ? By no means. Peace was 
flill defired, and, Avhen it came, was received 
M’ith joy. But let us* g(v further ftill: when the 
peace was concluded, Bonaparte went on ex- 
tending’ his power; other territories Avere added 
to his eiflpire, and even his defigns againft this 
country began to unfold themfelves ; did, even 
then, the nation call for Avar ? Not a voice was 
lieard, not a fyllable to that effedt, except from 
thofe Avho had been in the conftant habit of 
oppofmg the treaty. But this is not all ; after 
the full manifellation of Bonaparte’s lioftile (nay, 
irreconcilably hoftile) fpirit to this country, 
have Ave not feen Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox join 
together in urging minillers to enter again into 
treaty, under the mediation of Ruffia? Yes, I 
fay, and after this Mr. Pitt can talk of improper 
conceffions to Bonaparte ! ! ! 

Thefe are ftrong proofs, and be it obferved, 
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that I adduce them only as proofs, unq\iel- 
tionable proofs, how decided and how gene- 
ral was the wifli of the nation for peace. If to 
fuch a wilh, fo plainly and fo loudly pronounced, 
it was a weaknefs in the prcfcnt minifters to give 
way, (and whether it was or not, I am not now 
arguing) ftill it little becomes thofe perfons to 
exclaim fo ftrongly againft their conduft, to 
mark it with fuch virulent abufe, who them- 
felves, in the cafe of the “ Projet” at Lifle, who 
in another inftance, wliich I fliall prefcntly no- 
tice, and one of the greateft importance, them- 
felves fet the example of yielding, not to the 
expreffion only, but even to the apprchcnfion of 
a hmilar Avilli ? 

«» 

And this leads me to confider thb charges 
which have lately been made againll minifters 
for not having met the hoftile fpirit of Bo- 
naparte, in a fulliciently fpirited manner. It 
has even been faid, that the war might have been 
avoided by a different conduct. As to this laft 
proportion, I cannot perfuade myfelf that it is 
urged ferioufly ; if it be believed by any one, I 
am fure that I fhould think it in vain to argue 
with fuch a man, upon any point which is con- 
nefted with the meafures of Bonaparte. No 
man, I mull think, can ferioufly believe it; for 
in precipitating the war, even when he did, it is 
plain enough that he aded contrary to his own 

intereft. 
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infereft. The fame irritabilility and violence of 
ambition, if it had been met by equal irritability 
and violence, or even (let it be faid) more de- 
cided oppofition, would only have produced the 
war fo much fooner, without perhaps the fame 
unanimity in the country to encounter it. With 
what grace, indeed, this imputation can be call 
agaiuft minifters by thofe, who, during the whole 
period that peace continued, were unceafingly 
inculcating the abfolute neceflity of war, let the 
confiftent Mr. Cobbett explain. 

But how, if the peace had been prolonged ? 
Would our (ituation have been mended ? Not 
a jot, according to thefe very gentlemen. Not 
a jot, 1 Jttelieve, every body now will fay, after 
what has come out of the difpofition and defigns 
of Bonaparte. Could he have diifembled but a 
few months, he would have been in polTeflion of 
Malta. Does any body believe that, once in 
pofl’effion of that, he would have delayed his 
defigns > upon Egypt, or abandoned that fyftem 
of hohilities, which he could not help anticipat- 
ing in the publication of Sebaftiani’s million, 
even at the rilk of lofing that ifland ? 

As for my own part, I pi ofefs not to have 
feen, not to fee now, in the papers which have 
been publilhed, that “ manner” on the part of 
our minifters, “ which was more likely to en- 
“ courage and to incite, than to counteradl and 

M “ reftft, 
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“ refift, the hoftile fpirit of Bonaparte."* The 
conduft and language of our government ap- 
peared to me, not the lefs dignified for being 
uniformly moderate and guarded. The fa6l is, 
the experiment of peace was made ; (all peace 
unfortunately, in our days more efpecially, is 
but experiment, and this being with fo novel a 
governm.ent, niuft be peculiarly fo) the experi- 
ment then being made, it was to have a fair trial. 
Adminiftration, therefore, was not to make every 
irregular or improper demand of Bonaparte an 
occafion of war : but thefe demands v'ere re- 
fifled with firmnefs, and, I will fay, with dignity. 
Had thofe nations, whofe interefts were more 
particularly affected by it, been difpofefl to aflift 
the Swifs, it is clear that our minifters would not 
have been backward ; and they fullicicntly 
Brewed what they would liave done, had the 
proper occafion prefen ted itfelf. But to have 
gone to war for Switzerland, when its liberties 
were actually gone, and with all the powers of 
the Continent acquiefeing in the ufurpations of 
Bonaparte, might have been very chivalrous and 
gallant, but would not have been thought very 
wife: nor do I know that this reafoning, if 
good, when applied to Switzerland, will be bad 
when applied to Piedmont, or to any other the 
encroachments of France, on either Continent 

♦Plain Anfwcr, p. 52. 
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i will go farther. I do think that the temper 
and forbearance of niiniftcrs, during the courfc 
of the negociation, are inftances of real and folicl 
wifdoin on their part. Contemplating, as they 
mutt have done, the almoft certain return of war, 
it was of moft etfential confequence that they 
iliould appear to the people of this country not 
to have been the caufe of even hahening its ap- 
proach ; that by no intemperance of language 
or of meafures, they fhould give any handle for 
doubting of their fincerity, as to the mainte- 
nance of peace. Now to have been able -to en- 
dure, not only rfie irritating condu 6 l of the 
French government, but the violent reproaches 
and viri«ty of abide which was caft upon them 
in this country, on account of their fuppofed 
abjedl fubniiffion to Bonaparte, fliews a firmnefs 
and conftancy of mind, which is a moft promi- 
nent, and perha[)s the moft difficult, part of wif- 
dom. Weak minds are eafdy irritated ; they are 
impatient of obloquy, however unmerited, and 
that irritability and impatience difables them 
from waiting for, or making the proper ufe of 
fuch favourable circumftances as are not imme- 
diately prefent. 

Thofe who are old enough,* may remember 
what atlvantage Mr. l^itt derived from fimilar 
forbearance, at his firtl entrance into office in 
1782. He flood the brunt of Mr. Fox’s oppo- 
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lUion, of all his Philippics and violent motions, 
backed by a majority of the Houfe of Commons, 
to the great hindrance even of public bufinefs ; 
he flood it apparently unmoved ; nor would he 
(though prefled by the Grenville’s to do it) dif- 
folve the Parliament, until the moment came 
that, by his perfeverance, he had broken Mr. 
Fox’s majorities, and faw the great body of the 
nation heartily and decidedly wdth him. 

This is not the time, nor is there room now, 
for a laboured defence of miniflry, upon all the 
points, upon which they have been attacked ; 
but fome notice mufl be taken of that other 
head, upon which the “ More Accurate Ob- 
iter” has refled in making Mr. Pitt’a,apology. 
That gentleman, he fays, “ may have thought 
“ that the neceflary fteps to conciliate foreign 
“ powers had been omitted, that alliances had 
been negle6ted.”* It might have been well 
if Mr. Pitt’s apologifl had been fo good as to tell 
us what foreign powers he means, what alliances 
he alludes to. One would fuppofe that tiiere 
was fomething in the condndt of the war, u'hen 
carried on by Mr. Pitt, which fliewed that there 
was no difficulty in all this, that the circum- 
ftances of (he Continent were fuch, as to be at 
leaft favourable to the making of fuch connec- 


* Plain Anfwer, p. it. 
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tiofts. One would be led to think at leaft, that 
fome of thefe foreign powers had been alienated, 
fome alliances broken, fince Mr. Pitt went ont 
of office. But now, what is the fa6l ? Even in 
the Porcupine,* the pa[}cr of the outrageous Mr. 
Cobbett, the ftate of the country at the time, 
when Mr. Addington came into adminiftration, 
was reprefeuted to be fuch that, according to 
him, “ we appeared, as it were, a nation devoted 
“ to deftruftion “ deferted by our allies, tlie 
“ W’orld combining or combined againft us.” 

I ffiall be told, perhaps, that this is taking 
Cobbett at a difadvantage. Like Benedict in 
the play, when he fpoke too much in favour of 
Mr. Addjygton, ‘‘ he did not think that he 
“ lliould live to be in oppolition.” But let uS 
hear what a correfpondent of his, in the Political 
Regifter, and one whofe opinions he refers to 
with great commendations, has told us, only fo 
late as the end of July laft : fpeaking of the laft 
war, he fays, “ During the courfe of it, we loft 
“ our allies, one after another. The King of 
“ Pruflia moft bafely forfook us. The Dutch, 
“ moft fatally for their intereft and indepen- 
dence, threw thcmfelves into the arms of 
“ France. Spain, after a few’ feeble efforts, 
“ joined the conqueror. The intrigues of the 

See Porcupine of April 20, l80l. 
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“ Italian powers vanilhed before French fero- 
“ city. Some of the fraaller hates had been 
“ blotted out of exillence, and others have rifen 
“ upon their ruhis. Ruflia, after making a con- 
fiderable impreflion upon France, Avithdrew 
“ from the common alliance, and was only pre- 
“ vented by the hidden death of her fovereign 
“ from turning her arms againil us. And tlie 
“ Emperor of Germany, our only valuable and 
“ beft-tried ally, forced by a train of defeats, to 
“ conclude a treaty in which we Avere not com- 
“ prehended. Thus, after a feries of events, 
“ Avhich have no parallel, pattly occafioned by 
“ ill-judged policy, perfidy, and Aveaknefs, on 
“ the one hand ; and by a fpirit. enthu- 
hafm, ambition, irrefillible power, and afto- 
“ nifhing fuccefs on the other, Ave found our- 
“ fclves deferted by our allies, and left to main- 
“ tain the combat alone.” 

When we confuler that all thefe events, all 
this defertion, took place during Mr. Pitt's ad- 
minihration, backed by all the fortitude and all 
the wifdom of Lord Grenville, I would afk Avhat 
reafon haA'C either of thefe gentlemen to impute 
to the prefent miniftry our Avant of allies ? Have 
they lliewn us an example how alliances are to 
be preferved, much lefs how they are to be reco- 
vered ? 

The truth is, and they know it, the whole 

Continent 
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Continent is now bafely crouching and trembling 
at the feet of llonaparte. Tlie different jjowers 
M’ill do any thing rather than provoke him. I 
except not the North of Germany ; for how elfe 
would Bonaparte liave ventured to enter into 
that quarter with his armies, and to lay wafle 
one of the members of the German Empire, but 
the other day guaranteed as fuch, not merely by 
the Emperor of Germany and Prulfia, but even 
by the Emperor of Ruffia ? Would it be en- 
dured by any potentates but fuch as are wholly 
loft to a fenfe of honour, as well as blind to their 
real intercfts, that’this ufurper fhould levy con- 
tributions upon, and diftate terms to indepen- 
dent citi?» and ftates, at their very doors ? That 
he Ihould occupy the banks of their rivers, and 
controul their navigation ? What is to be cx- 
peded from nations or fovereigns fo devoid of 
every generous feeling? I was vdtnefs to fome- 
thing of the kind, even during the laft war. 
Even then, the whole Continent was French, and 
fpoke the language, I fhould fay the jargon, and 
fentiments of France ; Auftria, perhaps, except- 
ed ; but the evil had not then rifen to (juite fuch 
an alarming height ; they were not then abfo- 
lutely pinioned and gagged. 

Of courfe, after this, I need hardly take notice 
of the terrible apprehenfions brought forward by 
the “ Accurate Obfervcr, that the M’hole Con- 
- “ tinent 
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** tinent looks upon the cafe” of the rupture of 
the Peace of Amiens, “ as decidedly againft us.” 
Poor fouls ! would they venture to exprefe a 
different opinion ? Is, however, this^ defender 
of Mr. Pitt aware, that if the opinion of this 
fame Continent be taken, we fhall as decidedly 
be conilituted the aggreflbrs in the laft war ? 
And will he lay flrefs upon fuch opinions ? Is 
it to fuch judges as thofe that he appeals? 

The opinion which is of real confequcnce to 
this country, which alone can fave or deftroy it, 
is the opinion of the people themfelves ; and I 
have Ihewn above, that by thfe wifdom and firm- 
nefs of adminiftration this has been fo fecured, 
the minds of every Britifli fubje6t hnmS been fo 
united, as to procure us the moil ample fecurity, 
as to remove from us almofl the poffibility of 
danger. 

I impute it not to the laft miniftry as a fault, 
that they could not retain their allies. I am not 
fure that in their then temper and difpofition 
they were worth retaining ; but I do impute it 
to them and their partifans, that they fhould 
make it a ground of attack againft minifters, 
that they have not done that, which they them- 
felves could not accomplifli ; that they have not 
recovered what was, in fad, loft by their prede- 
ceffors. 

And yet, amidft all this, Ibmething has been 

done 
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done by mhiiflers ; and whatever may be faid of 
the late treaty with Sweden, yet one would think 
that that cannot be fo very bad for us, which 
iJonaparte finds not to be good for him.* Yet 
there is a profpedt of Ruffia feeling fome thame 
for her fupinenefs. Yet, while Hamburgh and 
Lubeck have been fimt up, other channels for 
our commerce have been opened. 

Let me now come to the trahfadlion which 
I before hinted at, and let me in my turn (linee 
in felf-defence we muft be critics alfo,) let me 
inquire a little more particularly into the claims 
of the late adminiltration to fuperior wifdom and 
vigour in their negociations with foreign powers. 
I ihall ca"r^ back my reader to a period, it may 
be faid, fomewhat remote ; it is, how ever, w'hat, 
I believe, has had more influence upon the con- 
duft of Pruflia, and has contributed to its bale 
defertion, and the turn which affairs have taken 
in the North, more than all that this miniftry has 
done, or could do, if they were even as wicked 
and foolifli as Cobbett reprefents them to be. 
The reafons why fo little firefs has been laid upon 
it, why it has been pafled over in comparative 
lilence, I will prefently fliew. 

What I allude to is the Ruffian aimament in 
1791. Will it be believed, that this fame admi- 

* See Moniteur of 
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ftration, xvhich is cried up as fo exclufively wife 
and penetrating, and, above all, fo firm and vi- 
gorous, lliould not only have expofed itfelf to 
abfolute derilion and contempt, but committed 
a deliberate breach of faith ? That it ilirunk from 
engagements M’hicli it had contradled, out of 
pure fear left a War fhould be unpopular, left 
(lhall I fay it ?) a clamour for Peace might 
ftiake them in their feats ? What fliall we fay to 
their fufferiug his Majefty’s Minifter at a foreign 
Court to be elbowed, to be laughed at, to be 
completely put down by the Envoy of a Faftion, 
feut to that Court, and received by it in pro- 
feffed oppofition to theCounfels of our Sovereign. 

Every Euglilhman will eafily entFCf^into the 
feelings of Lord Whitworth on this occafion. 
Never was mortification more complete. He 
had, by direction from our Court, held the moft 
high and threatening language, and protefted 
that War would be the immediate confequence of 
his Remonftrances not being attended to. Rely- 
ing, however, upon the aflurances given by ihc 
Gentlemen on the other fide, the Ruffian Cabi- 
net ftood firm ; and our great, our mighty, our 
vigorous Negotiators gave way. They did, in- 
deed, ihew fome delicacy for Lord Whitworth ; 
they did put it in his power to fliut himfelf up, 
as he did, for fix weeks ; and fent Mr. Faulkeiier 
to make their apology to the Empress, and af- 

furc 
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fure her, I fiippofe, of their reacUnefs to receive 
her future commands. 

Mr. Fox and his friends, backed by Mr. Wil- 
berforce.* will, perhaps, ftill infift that OchakotF 
was not an objeft for which we ought to go to 
war. Be it fo ; but where then was the wifdom of 
Lord Grenville and Mr. Pitt to commit the 
Country for fuch an object ? Or ndiy perlift in 
it till they involved the Nation in high difgrace? 

The fa6t is, and, though not generally known, 
it is now no fecret,* that our interpofition re- 
fpecting Ochakoff, was only part of a fyftem 
concerted with the late King of Pruflia, for the 
exprefs purpofe of preventing the partition of 
Poland. jMoU certain it is, and it was the opi- 
nion of Stanillaus himfelff that it was ovdng to 
Mr. Fox's oppolition that he was ftripped of his 
kingdom. 

In retracing as we did, we left nothing for 
Pruflia to do, but to take her part of the fpoil ; 
we gave her alfo an example of defertion, upon 
which Ihe has amply improved. 

All this applies with particular force to Lord 
Grenville. For let it be remembered, that the 
ac'^ual reafon of that Noble Lord’s coming into 
office was the refufal of the late Duke of Leeds 

* See Dodfley’s Annual Regifter for 1791. 

f Sec alfo Eton’s Survey of the Turkifli Eoipirs, 2 d Edit. 

p. 436, 437. 
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to accede to this fliameful and ignominious je- 
traiftation. That Noble Duke had too much ot' 
the fpirit of an Engiilhman to fet his hand to 
difpatches which w'ould fo elfentially ta,iniih the 
reputation of his Country. He would not “ fay 
and ftraight unfay.” That was left for tiie th.en 
prudent, and pliant, and fubmiflive, but now, 
above all, firm and vigorous, and magnanimous, 
Lord Grenville. Under fuch aufpices did his 
Lordihip enter into the Cabinet. Thus did he 
commence his career as Minil'tcr ! 

The reafon why this dilgraceful bufinefs has 
been in a manner hufiicd, plain. Minilters 
fel-t that it was not honourable to them ; and tlie 
Pppofition muft have been equally cojiftnous that 
a near examination into their condutfl ivot only 
w'ould not turn to their credit, but might affedt 
their perfonal fufety.* 

* This, however, they did not immediately difeover, or 
they trufted to the pufillanimity of Minifters. For one cannot 
but fmile to fee the Piftols” and the Nyms” of thefc 
times, not only kicked at the Court of Rulha, but fpit upon in 
the Hoafe of Commons, infiilted by tiie very man who had 
brought this difgrace upon them, What Court,” (faid Mr. 
Fpx, fpeaking of the Minilters, in December J4, 1792 ) 
What Court, he* would alk, would be elevated by their pro- 
mifes, or intimidated by their menaces, after their timid 
condudt with refpeft to Ruflia ?’* This to be fare was a 
long while ago } and now, in 1804, Mr. Fox and Lord Gren- 
ville may, I fuppofe, notwitbftanding all this form a Coalition. 

It 
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It pafled off, therefore, in this County very 
quietJy ; but the effect of it abroad was long 
felt; and I verily believe that it has had an in- 
fluence ^.ipoii all the events which have of late 
years taken place in the North of Europe. 

If then Lord Grenville, and Mr. Wyndham, if 
Mr. i'itt’s friends, will ftill upbraid the prefent 
Adminiftration lor want of firmnefs, of wifdom, 
of talent, for having made an inglorious Peace ; 

I fear not to challenge a comparifon ; and to 
defy them to Ihew me any thing in the laft 
Peace half fo inglorious, fo difgraceful as this. 
Let any impartial perfon pronounce by which of 
the two tranfa^tions the national honour has been 
moll tartihhed. It will be found at leaft, if all 
that they fay were true, that this Adminiftration 
is not the only one that has yielded up the true 
intereft, the glory of this country, to popular 
clamour, to the defire (if they make the accula- 
tion, unjuft as it is, it muft be retorted) of keep- 
ing their places. 

When Lord Grenville next quarrels with the 
late or any future Northern Convention, let him 
be reminded what a noble opportunity then pre- 
fented itfelf, and was throvm away, of making 
the Emprefs renounce all her fehemes to the de- 
triment of this country, of diflblving for ever 
every veftige of that armed neutrality which M'as 
fo ungeneroufly raifed up againft this country in 

the 
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the hour of her embarraflment, at a moment 
when we dared not refift. Being, as we were, at 
peace with other countries in 1791, the could 
not have flood a moment againfl us. Fiiom that 
contefl, Angle handed, the Armnefs of Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Grenville ihrunk back: they preferred 
even national difgrace : and now they modeflly 
require the highefl poifible tone to be held when 
all the world is in a manner united againfl us. 

That, however, we fliall not long be uathout 
allies, I verily believe. The nations upon the 
Continent will very foon fee the neceflity of fly- 
ing for refuge to that power, which alone has 
reAfled the attacks, as well direct as indirect, of 
France. But after all that has palled,’ it is their 
buflnefs to come to us, and not ours to go to 
them. I believe that any appearance of eager- 
nefs on our part will rather retard than accelerate 
that general confederacy, which yet, perhaps, is 
not very diflant. Let us not therefore folicit, 
not only the mediation of Ilullia (Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Pitt muft both excufe me), but not even 
her alliance. To Aiew that w'c have a proper 
fenfe of our importance, will only make us the 
more fought after. Such is human nature and 
human politics. 

When, however, the time fliall again recur to 
treat for Peace, let me hope that we fliall all be 
of one mind ; that the >vbole Nation will fee the 

good 
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good policy as well as juftice of retaining fach 
conquefts as may be not only eflential to our fe- 
curity, but even of acknowledged advantage ;■* 
that we,fhall not fuffcr ourfelves to be influenced 
by the interefted or partial reprefentations pf thofe 
liates who have tamely or felfllhly left us to bear 
“ the heat and burthen of the dav,” and would 
after that invidioufly ftrip us of our earnings. 
Let them feel, that fince they have obliged this 
Country to afeertain the extent of her powers, 
her ability to ftand by herfelf, it is not for them 
to fet bounds to her efforts, or limits to her ac- 
quifitions. 

That our prefent Minifters are as likely to 
atchiev^ this as any of thole who are loudefl; in 
abufe againft them, is what, I think, I have 
fhewn to be at leaft probable. Some credit, t 
think, will be given them for vigour, by thofe 
who conlider the blockade of the Elbe, the alarm 
which has been fpread on the coafts of the 
enemy, our recaptures in the Weft Indies, and 
troops fent out, in the face of an army affembled 
on the oppofite coaft for the declared purpofe of 
invafion, in fuch numbers and with fuch means 
as have never before been witnelfed. 1 will fay, 

^ It is not the Inll Peace that gives the firft example of this 
Country reftoring, from a mifplaced generolity or a too great 
defire of peace, Conquefts which, perhaps, ought to have been 
retained. Our hiflory is full of fuch inftauces. 
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tnd I am fureit will be hereafter acknowletJge^, 
that not only in this Country, but in any other# 
never have fneh ftrong exertions been made in 
the firft year of a war. After all the calumnies 
which have been advanced refpedting the ftate of 
our fleets and our armies, regular and irregular, it 
is now found that our Ihipsarein want of nothing, 
our regular army far from negledied, and our ir- 
regular force marlhailed in fuch numbers, and in. 
fuch a (late of difeipline, as are fully adequate to 
the occafion. To enter into detail would require 
a volume ; but 1 am perfuaded, and indeed it 
appears plainly enough, that, let Gentlemen fay 
what they tvill, the Country feels that it is not 
defencelefs ; it is ready to declare that^ood pro- 
vi^n has been made, that good provifion is 
making for its proteftion, and for the aflertion 
of its dignity and rank mnong Nations. 

Among the accufations repeatedly made and 
repelled, is, that of Minifiers having improvi- 
dently difarmed at the Peace, and left the Coun- 
try defencelefs. We ate told too of their having 
held out expe^tions of Peace which were falla- 
cious : but let any man look back to the debates 
in Parliament, to the Journals, he will find the 
fa61; to be, that not man of the infantry (ex- 
cept foreigners) was difbanded, whom Miniflers 
thought they could keep without a breach of 
good faith. From the very beginning,, they pre- 
pared 
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pared the Country for an eftabliflnnent unufiially 
great. From the Journals of Parliament it will 
appear, that in fa6t our Peace Eftablifliment was 
kept up to a height beyond all comparifon. 
Contraft this (I would not wilh to make the con- 
trail, but it is forced upon me) ; contraft this 
with Mr. Pitt’s conduft in 1792 ; the conduct 
of that man who is declared to be the only man 
capable of faving the Country.* In February 
1792, when the train w'as aftually laid which was 
to fet fire to the four corners of Europe, he dif- 
bands foldiers, lelfens the number of our feamen, 
he repeals taxes ; he declares that “ the moment 
of anxi^y and folicitude is paft that the Na- 
tion W'as al tliat time as likely to enjoy Peace for 
the period to w'hich he looked forw'ard (pf~ 
ieeu yea 7 'sj as at any time it had ever been. Is 
this the w'ifdom, the forefight, the blaze of fun- 
fiiine, which quite puts out the feebler lights of 
the prefent Adminiftration ? 

It remains for me now only to notice an accu- 
fation againft Mr. Addington, of the moft invi- 
dious call ; which I would willingly have pafled 
over, if it were not even now prefled with the 
moft obftinate perfeverance. He is faid to have 
appropriated to himfelf the wealth of the Nation ; 

* One can hardly forbear exclaiming— 

When was it known, that Rome fo great in arms. 
That her wide walls encortipafs’d but one man ? 
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I 

to be greedy of place, to have enriched and ag- 
grandized his family. How is the fa6l ? Mr- 
Addington having ferved the Public for fifteen 
years, in fituations which confer unjJifputed 
claims, and being ratber poorer now than when 
he was cleded Speaker, is guilty of having pre- 
fented his fon to a linecure place of three thou- 
fand a year. That Mr. I3raggc and Mr. lliley 
Addington are in place, will hardly, 1 think, 
form an accufation until it be proved (M'hat I 
apprehend cannot be proved) that they are un- 
fit for their refpedtive fituations. Ik it remem- 
bered too that both were brought into office by 
Mr. Pitt. 

Let me now go over a catalogue, I bdTIeve im- 
perfedt, of what is enjoyed by their opponents, 
by the men whofe difintereilednefs is oppofed to 
his rapacity. 

Firft as to the Grenville’s. — Lord Buckingham 
enjoys a place which produces in war time 
18,000l. per annum. Lord Grenville has one of 
40001. per annum, with a contingent penfion 
(obtained fmee he went out of office) of ] 50Ol. 
to Lady Grenville. Both have had peerages 
conferred upon them : fo have their relations ; 
Lords Braybrooke, Carysford, Glaflonbury. Mr. 
Thomas Grenville has a Chief Jufticefliip in 
Eyre, worth, I believe, 40001. per annum. 

Now for Mr. Pitt’s friends.— Lord Chatham 

enjoys 
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enjoys a Parliamentary penfion, with reverfion to 
Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt has the VVardenfliip of the 
Cinque Ports. Doth thcfe moft honourably earned 
and well deferved. Dut has not Mr. Addington 
alfo his claims ? — Lord Melville, it Avill not be 
denied, is amply prt)virle(l for. 1 quarrel not 
with that neither, but fuch is the fadt. The 
Eliots too, I believe, have not been forgotten. 

Come wc now to their de[)endants. Mr. Huf- 
kifl'on is up to the ears in places and emoluments. 
Mr. Long has a pcnlion. Mr. liofc enjoys in pof- 
fejjion, wiih reverfion to his fon, a place more lu- 
crative than the Clerkihip of the Pells. Laftly, 
Mr.CaiTriigghas his place too ; one which, though 
nominally held during pleafure, has not been 
taken from him. Dut this is not all. His nu- 
merous relatives are all provided for ; and two 
lifters of his are actually receiving each 500/. a 
year from his Majefty’s Exchequer, at the time 
AvhenTialf that ftim cannot be procured for ladies 
of rank and high family conne^lions. 

I have now gone through what I propofed. I 
have, I think, Ihewn the futility of the charges 
brought againft Mr. Addington. I have Ihewn 
that he came into office upop'as independent 
grounds as any Minifter ever did. That through- 
out he has a6ted with the utmoft delicacy, with 
every feeling of friendlhip towards Mr. iPitt, 
while he has not met wdth the return he de- 

o a ferved* 
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fei'vecl. I have flicwn aJfo, and this is the poirit, 
nioft material for the public, that the charges 
brought againft liiin of incapacity and weaknefs 
have no foundation in fat^t, and probably' origi- 
nate in the mere fpirit of party, if not in fomc- 
thing worfe. I have therefore eftablilhcd a 
claim for him to a continuance of that confi- 
dence M'hich the public ai'^ually repofes in him, 
and which, if he meets with only the fame in- 
dulgence as was fliewn to his predcccffor, he may 
flatter himfelf that he will not verv foon forfeit. 

To Mr. Pitt I would now addrefs a few words, 
though I know not how he will receive them. 
But I have long been ufed to confider liim as a 
friend ; and whatever his feelings may be, I do 
not find it fo eafy to get rid of old attachments. 
I fliould never have entered into any criticifm 
of any part of his adminiftration, but for his and 
Ills adherents’ moft unfair attacks upon themca- 
fures of others. It is his conduct that has 
thrown the weight, not only of friendlJiip, but 
of duty, into the oppofite fcale. I would there- 
fore intreat him to diveft himfelf for a moment 
of his newly-adopted opinions, of paflion, and 
of prejudice. Bet Inm coolly and candidly ex- 
amine the fads and the reafonings to winch I 
have called his attention, and let him judge him- 
felf. Let him fearch his own heart. If that con- 
demn him not, I lhall wonder. If it do, let him 

think 
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think and a6l: in, a manner more worthy of 
himfelf. 

Let him confider one thing more. We hare 
pamphlets (two at leaft) avoM^edly written by his 
particular friends and adherents. Through the 
Avholc of them, the point chiefly laboured and 
kept in view, is the fuppofed incapacity and 
want of talents of Mr. Addington. To this all 
the endeavours of the writers feem to be dire^ed. 
To the other members of adminiftration, fome 
degree of ability is allowed. Lord Caftlercagh, 
Mr. Yoike, nay CA’en Lord Ilawkefltury, arc oc- 
cafioually brought forward to receive their fliare 
of comjAinjent. But as to Mr, Addington, the 
conftant theme is, his utter inability to fill the 
fituation in which he is placed. I will not a{k» 
how this is compatible with the report circulated 
by Mr, Pitt’s friends, that it is to his recommen- 
dation that Mr. Adtlington owes that fituation, 
or how they will juftity a recommendation which 
they are fo defirous of fiiewing to have been ut- 
terly improper, becaufe I have fliewn how little 
foundation there is for fuch a report : but I will 
alk, is this right? Is this juft? Is it fair? Is it 
the treatment which Mr. Addin'gton’s condu6t 
has called for at the hands of Mr. Pitt ? Is this 
tte manner in which Mr. Addington woiildhavfr 
treated Mr. Pitt, if their fituatious had been re-* 
verfed ? 


To 
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To my readers I may now addrel& a few 
words. It may be neceffary in the firft place for 
Bie to fay, tliat I took up my pen, and deter- 
mined upon this publication without any com- 
munication with any perfon whatfoever; that 
tlie whole of it is entirely my own ; and that I 
would never have written a line of it, had I fecn 
any other individual difpofed to take tliat talk 
upon himfelf, and had I not thought it of im- 
portance to the country, as M’^ell as to my friends, 
that the points which I have touched upon 
ihould be rightly underilood. * 

I may perhaps, notwithftanding be ranked in 
the dais of party writers ; but in the Common 
acceptation of the term, I difclaim it, and con- 
tend that I have a right fo to do. To fay that 
I have written with no predile6tion, would be to 
fay that I am, to a certain degree, incapable of 
judgment, or culpably indifferent. But what I 
affert is, that 1 have Ihewn no undue or blind 
attachment to the fide in favour of which I have 
written. Had I not been perfuaded that Mr 
Addington’s condudt was to be defended upon 
the cleareft grounds, wfith perfect truth and 
juflice, not a line of this would have been writ- 
ten. I diftinftly ater that there is not a lingle 
faft adduced by me which is not founded in the 
ftrifteft truth : and, if I know what it is to reafon, 
I have drawn no partial inference, I have ufed 

no 
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no unfair argument. Such are the claims which 
I make for myfelf. As far as the name of party 
writer is incompatible with thefe claims, it does 
not belojig to me. Allow me thefe claims, and 
it is indifferent to me what I am called. 

One word more, and I have done. It is I 
think, apparent enough that I have even ftudi- 
oudy abllained from that, which indeed is my 
averfion, exceffive or unmeaning panegyric. I 
M'ill now however take leave to fay, bccaufe I 
truft, I have cftabliflied a title to fay it, that it is 
my firm perfualion, that the time is not far 
diflant, m ben the *wif<lom and the vigour of Mr. 
Addington's adminiftration will be as apparent 
and as uhiverfally acknowledged as its mildnefs, 
nor will his reputation in that rcfpcct beliefs 
folid or durable for having been of flo\v growth. 


POSTSCRIPT.- 

UPON looking over once more the “ View of 
“ the Relative Situations,” I perceive two points 
brought forw ard again, upon w'hich I ought to 
have faid forncthing. One of them is a clear 
mifreprefentation. It is argued, ‘as if Mr. Ad- 
dington or his friends b.ad required or expefted 
from Mr. Pitt that he Ihould prevent Mr, Can- 
ning from fpeaking as he did in Parliament. 
Now nothing can be more unfounded. What 

Mr. 
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Mr. .Addington’s friends expeded from Mr. 
Pitt, what however they could never obtain from 
him, was, not that he fliouUl put any reftrauit 
upon Mr. Canning’s oratory, but tliat ke ilioukl 
difavow the fentinicnts uttered by tiiat (lentlc- 
nian : that he liiould fay, or give authority to 
others to fay, that Mr. Canning was not liis re- 
prefentative in Parliament, was not delivering 
his opinions; which was a miltake that, owing 
to Mr. Pitt’s filence on that head, tvas adually 
made by fomc perfons, and liardl}' kept clear of 
by others. 

The effect produced therefore, hotvever unin- 
tentional it might be on tlie part of I^r. Pitt, 
was certainly fomething very like what is dc- 
feribed by tlie “ Near Obferver.” 

The otlicr point relates wliolly to Mr. Can- 
ning. — The “ Member of Parliament” fays of 
him, that “ he is known, from the moment that 
“ the late Miniftcrs refigned, to have- difap- 
“ proved the choice of their Succelfors:” that 
“ he, protefted againft it at the time, and has con- 
■ ‘ tinued hisprotejl ever Jince.'’ Will this fame 
“ Member of Parliament” allirm, that Mr. Can- 
ning has, at no time, retracted his proteji-, or re- 
pented of his oppofition; that he has never 
Ihewn a difpofition to take office under Mr. 
Addington ? 

FINIS. 

Fi'intcd by C. Roworth, Bell Yard, Fleet Street, 
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A PLAIN ANSWER, 

&c, * 


Whatever opinion may be formed of the ta- 
lents ai\d conduct of any man or set of men, 
who, in or out of office, act a distinguished part 
on the great political theatre, few will doubt, 
that, since the beginning of the present century, 
the situation of these realms called both for up- 
right intentions and efficient qualifications. 
In sac]»>p6rUous circumstances, if waS* the duty 
of every man, according to the measure of his 
capacity and powers, to contribute his exertions 
for the defence and salvation of his countiy; 
and certainly it was no time for any who had 
long laboured at the wheel to relax, much less 
to withdraw his efforts, unless he was convinced 
that they were prejudicial, or at4east useless. 
The more important the post, of the higher 
consequence it was by whom it should be 

B maintained. 



maintained, and the more blameable derelictio^ 
from any consideration but the public good. 
Few will deny th§ prefatory pibservation of a 
Plain Answer to Cursory Remarks,” that “ the 
nation is deeply interested in the real 'character 
of those who manage its affairs, and that every 
fair i^t^^ to 4cv(dope their character, or to 
appreciate duly their pretensions, is justly en- 
titled to general approbation.” The same au- 
thor farther adds, As every such endeavour is 
likely to answer a beneficial purpose, so every 
attempt to mislead upon this point, has a hurt- 
ful and mischievous tendency.” I most perfectly 
a^ee with hun, that endeavours to misrepresent 
on sjubjocts of sjuch moment, are pernicious in 
proportion to the sojAistry or eloquence by which 
they are executed ; and indiscussing the truth of 
his own assertions, and the cogency of his rea- 
sonings, 1 sbaU uniformly grant this intioduetory 
positionf I also agree with him in a remark, 
which is 'not less jnst for being trite, ih«t p«r^ 
a tenienfiy to pervert truth. It was unnecesn 
for the Answerer to expatiate on thi^ topie : 
if any ope doubted the inaxiip» by looking .al 
writer’s pamphlet, be must be satisfied, that, 
at least m one instance, it is demonstratiyelf 
tale. 

The great object of the is* to exalt a 

t^eitain junto, and to degrade the counsellors by 
whom his Majesty’s gov^mment has been admU 
4 nistered 



• mtieied during alibost tbrpe years of tibe most 
trying emergency which- British history has to 
record. Were the scOpe 6f flw produetkm m^e- 
ly to celebrate the powers^ and virtocs of Mr. 
Pitt, nohe cotdd more readity concur than the 
writer of these pages, as noUe can hold tfeit 
statesman in higher estimation, and not many, 
have written more in fOvotar of his' political dia-^ 
racter. But the AnSwefer is hot the advoc^ of 
William Pitt, who for seventeen years at the 
head of his Majesty’s measures, was the preservdif 
of his country froifi being involved in the fate of 
surrounding natiQns. He pleads for William 
Pkt, the understood partner (not sleeping) of a 
certain .political tirm, viz. Pitt, Grenville^ 
Windham,' and CO. with’ somh other leading 
members less active, and various not leading 
members, sufficiently active,’ but hot very im- 
portant. The pamphlet m question is to be re- 
garded as a pahe^rric on what ki Called thO 
OrenviUc^ fatty, to which by tJJh'-pSiAphletcer 
Mr. Pitt is presumed' to acceded; and ah’ 
invective against the pli^eht Miriisthts; who 
haws not implicitly followed the injunction^ Of 
ftiat parly, and would think it bettef in tlmte 
Of danger tO' rdUse cOutage and dnefgy, than tO 
^read dcsjliirj aUd thereby patalyafe effort, evtW 
tboc^h Mr. Wiriahkra, Lord G^Vmb, ahd 
^elr omidjUfoVs^' dhetaiedf it mo^ e^epedtent tt> 
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encouiagc! despondency, and to repress excr> 
tion. 

I propose to meet the Answerer on his own 
ground, hnd, in a plain contest of evidence, to 
plead a special issue as to vaiious points and 
allegations, extending to a general issue, as to 
the merit or demerit of the Ministers of the 
Crown, compared wkh that band of individuals 
whiiph the writer of the Plain Answer proposes 
to be substituted in their stead. Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Dundas, Lord Grenville, and Mr. Windham, 
left the highest of&ces of administration in a 
certain state of their country, .domestic and fo- 
reign. In that state Mr. Addington, Lord 
l&wkesbury. Lord Hobart, and Lord.Castle- 
reagh, found (heir country ! What have the 
present Ministers left undone that was right, or 
done that was wrong, to evince their incompe- 
tence to fill the offices which they hold ? Or 
\yhat have Mr. Windham and his co-operators 
done that woe tight, or opposed that was wwong, 
to establish their competency ? These are plain 
and broad questions to be solved by facts and do- 
cpments, and hot by declamatory praise or abuse, 
or by indirect insinuations. On the ground 
which the Answerer has chosen, any discussion of 
the individual and separate merits of 
would be irrelevant. To meet the Answerer’s 
view, we have to consider not whether Rtt 

alone 
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alone would not be a beneficial accession to the 
councils of the King ; but whether he with the 
proposed junto of colleagues were admissible. 
The. solution of this inquiry demands a sfacMrt re- 
trospect. * 

The late counsellors of the King relinquished 
their offices in most trying circumstances, whk:h, 
though very noted, I must for the sake of a con- 
nexion repeat. Every attempt to bound, had serv- 
ed only to extend, the dominion of France. The 
stupendous power of the revolutionary enemy, 
had forced the only efficient confederate of Bri- 
tain to receive the peace which complete victory 
had dictated. The south and west of Europe, 
subdued ,by the arms, or crouching under the 
command of that mighty state, were either de- 
tached from co-operation, or dragged into hos- 
tility with England. The maritime confedera- 
cies of the North had hitherto been formed and 
directed in vain against the mistress of the ocean ; 
but nov«''*S ^Umbination was atte^lpt^d by the 
whole of naval Europe against that country 
whose commercial prosperity and maritime 
greatness is the best nourisher of trade and of 
navy to the other European states. From Cape 
North' to the Pillars of Hercules and the coasts 
of the Meffiterranean, the naval world was all 
hostile to the British name : physical calamity 
was added to political danger; the nation la- 
boured under a scarcity which the enmity of the 
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iM^rtbern powers enhanced, by withholding' the 
usual means of relidl When their country was 
involved in stKsh intenud distress, and had almost 
the whole fighting world as enemies, was the 
season that Ministers chose for resignation : that 
is the plain and noted fact, ' which every one in 
the three kingdoms knows. 

Here I do not mean to assert, that the resigna> 
tiop. was wrong ; I simply state the circumstances 
in which it was made ; and I think I may fairly as- 
sume, that these were not circumstances in which 
the most loyal and patriotic men, conscious of the 
very transcendent powMs tha^ are imputed to the 
late Ministers by their votaries, would most readily 
abandon their posts. If Mr. Fitt be the extra- 
ordinary man which many others as well as I 
conceive, and if Mr. Windham and Lord Gren- 
ville be the extraordinary men which' a very 
few conceive, co^tainly that was not the season 
for depriving their country of such wonderful 
qualificatwaias'i:' at least their justific^on required’ 
very strong reasons. What were tliesc reasons ? 
In answering this question, 1 am aware of the 
mfuiy hypotheses, which ingenuity without in- 
formation framed, and which credulity adopted ; 
hot it woul4 be idle and w^ss to follow 
groundless theories. The Plain Answerer knows 
the fad ; so do I : iVb reasons were cemmuniicated 
Jy Mr. Pitt or any of Us eoa^utorSf. to the other 
members of the Pitt forty, but- mhai •ysarepabtic^ 
; . ' , assigne4 
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msigned at the time hy thdmsekfes m ParUamettt. 
By the Pitt party, I mean the aMpportcra of the 
late Administration, including moist of the tnem- 
bers of the present. I do not say that none but 
the ostcril^ible reasons existed, but that none 
WERE, oa AR£ KNOWN, and that to these the re- 
tiring Ministers appealed for their justifieatkm, 
in relinquishing their posts at such a period of 
danger : by their own words let them be j^ti- 
fied or condemned. 

According to the statement of Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Grenville in their respective Houses, they 
relinquished office, J/eeause they differed in opi- 
nion from the Sovereign, on the question of Ca- 
tholic emfincipation * ; and on that sole ground 

* The follpwingi according to tjie Parliamentary report^ 
were the words of M r. Pitt on the x 6th of February 1 8 o i , in an- 
swer to a charge from Mr. Sheridan : ** I, and some of my col- 
leagues, did feel it an incumbent du^upon us to propose a mea- 
sure, on the part qf Government, whiph, under the circum- 
stances Q^tbo«iwi so happily cfcctqd betwCai^riic'two cqunr 
tries, wf thpught of great public importance^ j|nd necessary tp 
complete thcbcneiitslikely to result from that measure: we felt 
this opinion so strongly, that when we met with circumstances 
which imdered it impossible for us to propose it as a naeasure 
GQvernmcBtf we.felt it equally inconbistent with our dw 
ai^d our honopr, qny Ipager to remain a paij of tlut Goverm^ 
p^ent. I beg to have it understood to be a measure whida| 
if I had remained in Government, I must have proposed* 
M^at my conduct will be, in a different situation, must bt 
regulated 1:^ a mature and impartial review of all the circoin* 
of r fo? , 
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(by <beir own avowal) they gave up thar offices : 
because the King's conscience dictated a reso* 
lution diiierent from their opmim, they deemed 
it expedient, endangered as the country was, to 
serve him no longer as Ministers. * 

Was it a point on which the conscience of Mr. 
Fitt impelled him to choose and maintain a con- 
trary ground ? We should venerate the dictates of 
conscience, even should we differ from the judg- 
ment in which they were formed. If that had 
been the case, he would have proposed it 
even when out of office, and satisfied his con- 
science by the attempt, though it should have 
proved unsuccessful. But he himself never as- 
serted it to be a point of conscience ; }ie profes- 
sedly regarded it as a proposition connected 
with his ministerial station, and not necessarily 
to be brought forward should that station change, 
as in fact he never has brought it forward. ' In 
point of expediency, the question centred in the 
followin^''gr5^unds : ff'as the of the 

Catholics at that timey or the continuance of Mr, Pitt 
as Minister, (f the greater importance to the nation ? 
Was its discussion at all necessary at this emergemy f 
and if so, why has it not been agitated since f In 
fact, it appe»s from Mr. Pitt's conduct, that be 
did not regard compliance with the Catholics as 
politically necessary. It is understood that he* 
daring the progress of the Union, incurred cer- 
titin engagements, direct or implied, for effecting 

this 
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tills point : if he did, he contracted prematurely, 
for what did not depend on himself, and could 
be neither in honour or justice bound for the 
conscience of the King ; he might have discharged 
his promise as far as in him lay, and, though 
foiled in that project, still might have exerted 
his talents in removing domestic distress, and 
discomfiting foreign enemies. The more the abi- 
lity that is allowed to Mr. Pitt, the less 8tr<|y^gth 
is there in such a reason for resignation : be- 
sides, it would not have been new to Mr. Pitt 
to have retained his office, though he had been 
crossed in Parliament. Though Minister, he had 
the misfortune to be outvoted when he proposed 
reform $ and though Minister, he was outvoted 
on the Duke of Richmond’s plan for fortification t 
nevertheless he did not think it necessary to re- 
sign. On the Plain Answerer’s premises, that 
Lord Grenville and Mr. Windham are statesmen 
of consummate ability, the conclusion is ob- 
vious, .tbatr-tkeir reasons for reSgoatton were 
equally insufficient and inadmissible. 

In arduous circumstances the late Ministers 
left the helm of national affairs, and in as ar- 
duous circumstances the present undertook the 
management. Their predecessors vouched for 
the competence of the present Ministers, and 
publicly pledged themselves to support their mea^ 
sures. Of these promises, that of Mr. Pitt vtras 
impressed with his usual caution and discrimina- 

C tion ; 
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tibn ; nevertheless it tended veiy forcibly to ccrO-' 
vey his high opinion of the new Cabinet, both as 
to talents and intentions, bis conviction that 
they would amply discharge the duties of their 
station, and that it was his purpose to afford them 
all the support which his ability and influence 
could give. Let the reader peruse Mr. Pitt’s 
speech of February i6th, 1801, and impartially 
say,>hat it could bear any other construction, 
than high praise of Mr. Addington and Lord 
Hawkesbury, and a promise to afford them ac- 
tive and constant support. 

The engagements of Lord, Grenville, as con- 
tained in his speeches about the same period, were, 
as usual with his Lordship, more detailed and 
ininutej and the language which he employed was 
more precise and fepecific. These engagements, 
however, were all public ; and here I must cor- 
rect an inaccuracy in the very able author of the 
“ Cursory Remarks.” He asserts, “ that his Ma- 
jesty's mdiil-'gitcious offer of hb coi^u6«^b.to Mr. 
Addington, could not have been, and was rot* 
definitively accepted, until a solemn authentic 
pledge of honour had been given by the late Mi- 
nbtei's, for their constant, active, and zeal- 
ous svppoRTi” There the Remarker is soim- 
what near the truth, without actually reaching 
it: the late Ministers gave no direct pledge pri- 
vately ; but their language and conduct privately* 

will 
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wa« sHch as to imply the support which th^y 
promised publicly. 

It soon appeared, that if the support of Lord 
Grenville had been neeessary to the efficiency of 
Ministers, they could not have acted. They had 
not been three months in office, whei? Lord 
Grenville was decidedly hostile. That Secretary 
for the Foreign Department had left his country 
on the eve of hostility with the Nor^ern 
Powers, and negotiations carried on according to 
his plan and manner, being unavailing, force 
was necessary. The first foreign act of the new 
Council, was the expedition to the Baltic. They 
employed a policy consonant to the combined 
justice and power of the British nation. They 
sent negotiators for peace to Copenhagen, and 
seconded their propositions by a strong fleet, 
which should beset the Sound. The prompt- 
ness of departure, and the decisive boldness of 
the enterprise, opened the way to conciliation ; 
and poli^rChncluded an adjustmeiTt^ tthich firm- 
ness and courage had most effectually com- 
menced. By the settlement between Britain and 
the Northern Powers, all the contested points 
were so clearly ascertained, as to preclude any 
likelihood of future content ; the right of search 
was accurately defined, and the enumeration of 
contraband article was more definite and spe- 
cific than at any former period. The conven- 
tion which the united vigour and moderation o/ 

c 2 the. 
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the Hew Ministers eiFected, was almost the' s%mc 
Which Lord Grenville had sought to effect, but 
bad not been able to accomplish ; nevertheless 
hard Grenville severely blamed the adjustment, 
and endeavoured to procure the censure* of 
Parliament against those who performed what he 
tried, but could not perform. 

Here it is worthy of remark, that tie first occasion 
wMch called forth the enmity of Lard Grenville 
agd^st the present Ministers ^ was their success in tie 
very measure in which he had failed. If it was thuf 
his Lordship discharged his promises of support. 
Ministers, Parliament, and the nation, had the 
consolation to £nd that such support was not 
wanted. Under the administration of Lorc| 
Grenville we had been at enmity with* the North, 
and now we were in amity ; Ministers could do 
without the support of Lord Grenville : — hinc ilia 
lachrinue. He had promised support, when he 
conceived them to depend on bis great and pow* 
erful proteQtipn ; but when he sawjbat.^ispute6, 
which, under his management, had in a, series of 
progressive asperity during several years bee4 
drawing to a rupture, were now in a few weeks 
adjusted by his successors;, he was angry with 
these successors. Such a sentiment was natu* 
ral : it was indeed golfing to. a statesman of so 
many years experieooa* to be completely out- 

* See Lord GrfenvUle’s tpeech, June ith, i8qs^ 

done 
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done by those who had been only three months 
in ofHce. 

Ministers themselves had commenced their 
^unsels with the most moderate pretensions: 
they assiimed no high tones of either personal or 
ofHcial importance ; they simply requested to be 
judged from their conduct, and in the northern 
discussion they evinced what that conduct was : 
it evidently manifested prudence, moderation, 
and vigour. Such qualities rarely fail ^ther 
in private or public life. The career of Britain 
continued successful, she was paramount at sea; 
the armaments of our enemy were either confined 
by our fleets, or destroyed in the harbours ; and 
we demonstrated that our soldiers can tight as 
well as bur sailors themselves. The banks of 
the Nile, as well as its mouth, witnessed the 
resistless force of British heroism. Even during 
the arduous contentions of war, commerce flou- 
rished beyond all the experience of former times. 
Put ourjpnighty efforts required reppscyif it were 
possibly attainable. The situation of our enemy 
also demanded peace ; and on the suj^sition 
that nations and rulers act from views of interest, 
it was probable, that, if peace were concluded, it 
would continue. 

On the question of peace and war there had 
been three classes of opinion in the House of 
Commons, which originated at an early stage of 
the French revolution. First was the theory 
of Burke, who deemed the Gallic revolutionists 

of 
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of every kind and succession, the determined ,and 
inveterate enemies of religion and virtue, civili- 
zation and manners, rank and property, order 
and government, throughout the world. He 
reckoned them totally incorrigible by any inter- 
nal means, and therefore strenuously inculcated 
a combination of force to overpower an assem- 
blage of beings who in his idea, unless con- 
quered, would destroy mankind. From such an 
hyi^fithesis, eternal war with France, while that 
system lasted, was a necessary con^quence: 
according to Burke, we must either crush 
the revolutionary system, or be crushed our- 
selves. 

Opposite to this view was the theory of Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Sheridan, who with their as- 
sociates and supporters imputed the excesses of 
the revolutionists to the glowing enthusiasm of 
new liberty ; who conceived the fervour would 
gradually subside if left to itself, but would be- 
come moTQ vjplent and destructive^-^m foreign 
interference : that such interposition would not 
only feed tlie enthusiasm, but bestow on it mi- 
litary energy and direction ; and thus render so 
nunierpus and potent a people extremely danger- 
ous to the rest of Europe. If these premises had 
been just, Mr*. Fox and his friends would have 
reasoned wisely in uniformly recommending 
peace. 

Thirdly, was a middle opinion, between 
the two extremes of Burke and of Fox, main- 
tained 



trained by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, and Lord 
Grenville, who, witli their numerous supporters, 
did not agree with Mr. Burke, in conceiving 
that we must wage eternal war with France un- 
til she restored her monarchy ; but on the other 
hand diftcred from Mr. p'ox, in their estimation 
of the French revolution, and its consequences, 
actual and probable, to the security of Britain. 
They thought that the reciprocal action of her 
principles and her power at that time crjtjan- 
gcred the safety of Britain ; that we ought to 
make war while ‘she menaced our security, but 
to terminate hostilities as soon as that security 
was ascertained, without any regard to the in- 
ternal polity of France. Tliis was the language 
which Mr., Pitt and Lord Grenville had uni- 
formly held during their administration, and 
which they repeated in their specclrcs to their, 
respective Houses. At their resignation, this 
was the language of a very great majority in 
Parliament, and throughout the nation. The 
new ^Pinisters, like their predecessors, de- 
sired peace whenever it could be procured 
with security, and they hoped that the real 
welfare of France miglit be so far regarded 
by Bonaparte, as to induce him to preserve a 
peace which was so obviously -the interest of 
those whom he governed, and indeed his own. 
Every purpose wliich Mr. Pitt, and the great 
majority of the Parliament and nation, professed 
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to seek by war, as far as the state, ill which hiS 
adininistralion left the country, permitted, was 
accomplished by the peace. Britain had proposed 
to guard against revolutionary principles ; this 
end was now assured i partial disafFevtion and 
misguided infatuation were overpowered by pa- 
triotic loyalty, and the sound wisdom of the na- 
tion was strongly impressed by the awful lessons 
of experience. There was now very little dispo- 
sitio^i to subvert a constitution, whose excellence 
was the more obviously manifest, from striking 
contrast. Britain had farther proposed by war 
to maintain the independence of Europe if she 
could, but at any rate to secure her own. The 
powers of the continent not efficiently Co-operat- 
ing, she could not protect their rights ; 'her own 
she could, and did protect. She proved she 
could defend herself, single-handed, against all 
who might assail her ; she ascertained her secu- 
rity in the manifestation of her strength ; sh© 
evinced tfl^hCT .antagonist, that cojjtcst ^vith her 
was certain discomfiture, and therefore that the 
attempt was madness. Her reliance for the con* 
tinuance of peace was founded not on a convic- 
tion of Bonaparte’s faith, but simply of Bona- 
parte’s sanity. Ministers reasoned fairly a priorit 
that a nation dr individual would not so far de- 
viate from common prudence and common 
sense, as to renew war with the certainty of 
defeat. No subsequent frenzy could be any 
3 argument 
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argumant iigainst the reasonableness of supposing 
Bonaparte then not devoid of his senses. Long 
before 1801, he had demonstrated himself a con* 
sum mate rogue, but had not betrayed symptoms of 
insanity. The peace was not made on a suppo- 
sition that Bonaparte was not a villain, but that 
he was not a madman. It was presumed he 
would attempt no roguery that was obviously 
contrary to his interest : the presumption, it is 
true, has proved wrong, nevertheless it wastkfair 
at the time. A presumption that prance 

AND HER MASTER WOUED PREFER PEACE, AND 
THE REVIVAL OP COMMERCE, TO WAR, AND THE 
ANNIHILATION OFCOMMERCE, AND WOULD NOT 
WISH FOR HOSTILITIES WITH THE ASSURANCE 
OF DEFEAT, WAS THE TENURE OF OUR SECU- 
RITY FOR THE CONTINUANCE OF PEACE ; and in 

the usual estimation of human conduct, either 
private or public, it was certainly very natural 
to suppose, that a man would not court loss and 
defeat. The reasoning was so probable, that in. 
the fatigued state of the country, the experi- 
ment was certainly worth trying, and blameable 
would Ministers have been, if they had not 
made the trial. 

The former Ministers had chalked out a line in 
their repeated negotiations, from which thek 
successors, in the existing circumstances, could 
not deviate. The objects which they sought 
were, die security of ' Britain, restitution to 
. D her 
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her allies, and the independence of Europe. 
From the events of the war, and the separate trea- 
ties which had been concluded by our first con- 
federates, it was impracticable for Britain to pro- 
vide for their independence, which they had neg- 
lected themselves. Restitution to allies was 
now become a much narrower proposition than 
some years before, because allies were so few ; 
and^to those who remained, restitution was ef- 
fected. Respecting Britain, Ministers did not 
think it necessary to insist on retaining all the 
acquisitions of our valour. Such retention 
would have been foreign to the object of the 
contest, as we had not fought to subdue the pos- 
sessions of others, but to secure our own. Se- 
curity has ever been the principle of British wars, 
and to security only Ministers looked in the ne- 
gotiations for peace. But it was not only the 
general maxims of national policy, that bounded 
the demands of British Ministers : they were far- 
ther limited bjr the conditions whichXqrd Gren- 
ville had in more favourable circumstances pro- 
posed to less energetic rulers. “ Could,” as the 
Near Observer justly remarks, “ Mr. Addington 
propose terms less favourable to Bonaparte, than 

Lord Grenville had odered to Barras and Reu- 

< 

bell Rut in fact better terms were procured than 
Lord Grenville offered at Lisle, without being 
able to obtain. In the ninth year of the war, 
Britain procured cessions, the very mention of 

' which 
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>vklch in the fifth, caused an order from France 
for breaking off the negotiation*. 

As a mere question of terms and equivalents, it 
may be doubted, whether we might not have com- 
manded greater extent of territory, if acquisition 
liad been our object ; but acquisition was an ob- 
ject which the present, like the former Ministry, 
uniformly disclaimed ; and the retention of a 
plantation more or less, was held to be a very in- 
adequate ground for incurring the expense a^ loss 
of another campaign. To the terms no objec- 
tion could be made, the avoidance of which 
would not have been attended by much greater 
evils. No objection could be advanced by Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Dundas, and Lord Grenville, or any 
of that cliss of the supporters of the war, that 
would not gainsay their uniform reasonings, and 
that would not contravene the principles of their 
own negotiations. From Lord Grenville him- 
self, the active and ostensible instrument of those 
negotiations, objections could Jeast of all have 
been anticipated, upon any public and political 
grounds. From private considerations, and from 
recent conduct, opposition from that nobleman 
could not be so unexpected. On the 5th of 
June he had censured a convention that was an 
improved copy of the model which he had at- 

* See treaty of peace, . and compare it with die negotiatioD 
at Lisle. 

n 2 tempted 
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tempted in vain to effect. On the 29th da/ of 
October he opened his invectives against the pre- 
liminary treaty, an improved copy of the model, 
which he in much more favourable circum- 
stances had tried, but was not able, to finish. Mi- 
nisters, in the more difficult situation, did what in 
the easier. Lord Grenville tried, but could not do. 
To repeat our Latin quotation, hinc ilia laehrima. 
In tl)f march of human sentiments and passions, 
the feelings of his Lordship, if not praiseworthy, 
were at least natural. It is galling to any man 
to find an impoitant task which he has tried in 
vain, performed by another ; .should the failing 
party happen to be a proud man, the gall will be 
the more bitter. 

* 

Pei^onal asperity I wish to avoid, although, if 
I were to choose another course, I might plead 
the example of his Lordship’s panegyrist, the 
Plain Answerer. I cannot, however, forbear a 
few observations, which shall be gentle, and, I 
trust, will "be decorous. The house of* Gfenville 
cannot well be said to number humility among 
its virtues, and I am at a loss to know what 
constituents of superiority peculiar to itself, that 
family possesses. Rank and fortune it has in 
common with many others. Its personal talents 
I have seen mentioned in print, but cannot say 
I have found evinced in fact. The late Earl 
Temple was a man of some political note ; but his 
importance, every man that 'reads history knows, 

was 
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was* merely adventitious. He was the brotl»cr- 
in-law of the immortal Secretary Pitt, and, as Mr. 
Pitt’s brother-in-law, attained his political emi- 
nence. If I am incorrect in this opinion, let 
the Plain Answerer state to me the political 
acts of Earl Temple himself, that either at- 
tained or deserved celebrity. George Grenville 
was a man of more intrinsic consequence than 
his elder brother, and an industrious, bustling, 
pains-taking man he was : a lawyer full of wise 
saws and modern instances* ; an accomptanl, 
a financier ; but as an able statesman 1 have to 
learn whereon hisloKy will rest his claims. History 
will transmit him down to posterity as the de- 
viser of American taxation ; and if that entitle 
him to high political fame, his fame is indisputaUe. 
The Marquis of Buckingham holds rank and 
tune, and has held oiHcc. If he has displayed high 
political talents, either as a senator or minister, 
sorry I am to be so unacquainted with recent 
cventsr ttley never reached my knowledge. 
As a private nobleman of importance in the 
county which contains his possessions he deserves 
credit ; but as a public man of high consequence 
in the nation, I am ignorant of his pretensions. 
Perhaps the growing eloquence and genius of 

* See speech of Mr. William Pitt, on the repeal of the 
Stamp Axi, and his remark on Mr. Grenville bringing the 
(tatute-book doabled down in dogs' ears, in order todte legal 
precedent on a grand quntion of political oepetfieney. 

his 
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his heir may be one prop of the pollticaf im- 
portance of the house of Grenville. The young 
senator at least seems to have adopted the old 
proverb. He who scares to speak, spares to speed! 
but few that have heard his Lordship,* will com- 
plain of his being parsimonious in oratory. Af- 
ter all, I doubt the family must rest its claims to 
political importance on Lord Grenville ; and 
'wiyit these are, I hope I shall fairly appreciate in 
the course of this essay. All I have to consider 
at present is, that Lord Grenville and his family 
have a high share of pride, and conceive them- 
selves entitled to a political domination, their 
pretensions to which arc not so unquestionable 
in the eyes of an impartial public. Tlie pride of 
.his Lordship has often manifested itself in 
haughty repulsivcness, very inconsistent with 
the wise accessibility of office, and not rarely in 
ofiensive petulance, by no means conciliatory 
either in private or public business. A British 
statesman might have marked his sentiments of 
the republican rulers of France, as far as it 
was wise to mark them, by dignified language 
and conduct, without insulting their Ambassa- 
dor hy receiving him in hoots. A British states- 
man might have returned a firm and decided ne- 
gative to the proposition of Bonaparte, without 
imperious dictation or reproachful invective. 
Both as a statesman and senator, Lord Grenville 
evinced an imperiousness of dictation, a self im- 
portance 
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portance of conceit, and an asperity of pride, 
which easily account for his enmity against 
rulers who succeeded in what he failed, and who 
will not follow his judgment instead of their 
own : hepce the virulence of his opposition to a 
peace which proceeded on his uniform principle, 
and was very nearly a copy of his unsuccessful 
plan. 

His Lordship abused the peace in all the 
terms that his eloquence could supply, andi in 
that species of oratory I certainly shall not 
question his competence. Hence I must take 
the liberty of observing, that bis Lordship 
sometimes follows *a model, without attending 
to the difference of the case and person. No 
man can be more successful in sarcasm than 
Mr. Pitt, nor was that transcendent orator 
indisposed to such an application of eloquence ; 
but his animadversions had extraordinary 
force and poignancy. A few touches of his 
satire could crush many a long and labo- 
rious ‘disputation of honest pains taking dul- 
ness, and repress the flippancy of insignificant 
volubility, bring pompous emptiness to its real 
level, or silence acrimonious invective. Lord 
Grenville is a more frequent and willing satirist 
than Mr. Pitt ; but there is an immense difEer* 
ence in the ability and effect of the satire. Ovid, 
I remember, mentions two kinds of arrows ; the 
one strong and sharp, that never failed to pene- 
trate ; the other was blunt, and had had under the 

shaft ; 
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shaft \ so that, however willingly it was shot, it 
rarely hit the mark, and, if it did, hit it so feebly 
as to do little execution ; nevertheless its owner 
would shoot on. A propensity to asperity, with- 
out adequate powers, may excite dislike to its 
possessor, but affords him not the means of 
striking terror. 

Lord Grenville’s speeches against Ministers 
said every thing that splenetic and angry 
pride could dictate, but nothing that could 
injure them in the opinion of Parliament and 
the public, or raise himself in the estimation 
of either. The nation put the natural construction 
on such conduct, and conceived that Lord Gren- 
ville had thought be was to be a governor of Mi- 
nisters, perceived they could do without his friend- 
ship, and even in defiance of bis epmity ; was 
disappointed and angry at finding his conse- 
quence less than he imagined, and in that disap- 
pointment and anger railed against Ministers. 
That these were his Lordship’s motives, I do not 
assert. But that these were the m&tives generally 
ascribed to lum, I do assert, and his panegy- 
rist knows ; and it certainly was very natural in 
ihe public not to ascribe the most exalted mo- 
tives to a statesman, for inveighing, out of office, 
again^ his successors for doing the very thing, 
and in the very manner, which, in office, he him- 
aelf proposed. The same opinion the public 
entertained of bis railings throughout the peace, 
saw he asserted much, Jbut proved nothing, 
4 against 
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Agilm Ministers ; and thai^ ev6h if he 

had’prdY^ all he asserf^l, his’ Conduct did not 
eviftce him to possess ’tkat disinterested patrio- 
tism and magnanimity wHich jpbinted him out 
as tlie proper person for filiing one, of their 
places : but this is a subject of after 'discussion, 
when I come to the negotiation for that purpose. 
At present, I am only regarding Lord Grenville 
in his opposition, and not in the overtur^ for 
his appointment. His opposition, either in mat- 
ter or manner, sorry 1 am I cannot derive 
from laudable motives. If, instead of indiscrimi- 
nate panegyric, tljp Plain Answerer will afford 
FACTS on which to rest the praises of Lord Gren- 
ville, I shall very gladly retract my opinion. 

The opposition of Mr. Windham, at one 
time, might hear a very different construction 
from the opposition of Lord Grenville. Mr. 
Windham was long conceived to be a votary of 
the Burke theory, of perpetual war with regicide 
France and, <ifter he left office* ackn&wledged 
himself to have been of that opinion, which he 
supported with the genius and knowled^ that 
he so eminently possesses, and with an ardour 
that gives interest to whatever he advanees, and 
that was short only of the fire of his illustrious pro- 
totype. Disappointed in the favourite hope of the 
Burke disciples, that there wOilld never be peace . 
betweeh Biit&in ahd any but monarchical France, 
the ardent fancy of, this stat^man saw nothing, 

* in 



in peigee, but disaa^ and miseiy to his 
the very benignity of his heart exaggerated the 
evils which he attributed to conciliation with such 
a government, and the bitterness with which he 
attacked its authors. Totally differing in opi> 
nion with him, such, nevertheless, was the con- 
struction, which, in common with many others, 
I at first put on Mr. Windham's enmity to the 
peace. 1 thou^t that his opposition originated 
in reprobation of the Gallic system, and a wish 
to prevent all intercourse between this country 
and France ; and that to keep up vigilance re- 
specting the movements of the Chief Consul, was 
one of the grand purposes of (he hostility, which, 
during the peace, he breathed against France 
and her ruler. The public, I believe, gave him 
credit for sincerity and conscientiousness in his 
attacks on the measures and designs of Bona- 
parte ; and had his opposition been merely con-^ 
hned to censure of the peace, and exhe^ations 
to war, tic probably might have^ retained that 
credit of sincerity still. 

It is a trite, but a true saying. You may 
judge of a man by the company he kpeps. 
The chief political comr^e of Mr. \Vind- 
ham appears, from l)is resignation downwaids,, 
to have been *Mr. Cobl^b By. Mr. Wind-, 
ham, it is asserted, apd oo v£fy ^ood autio^ 
rity, that Mr. Cohbett was set \ his Porcu- 
pine either anticipate^ or re-echoed, the senti- 
ments. 
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aieiitof and even th^ lan^age^ of Mr. Wind- 
ham. The first efforts of tha? work against the 
peace were chiefly on the Windham plan, and 
dwelt much more on principle than tenna. That 
might be? fair and cmiscientioaa. In the course 
of that session, G>bbett having given up his 
Porcupine, began a new publication, whic^ he 
called a Political Raster. The character of this 
work was, like his former, antip^fic ; but^was 
much more strongly antiministerial ; and in- 
deed a great purpose seemed to be to pour out 
personal ribaldry agmnst Mr. Addington. Mr. 
Windham was thc^ known and avowed patron 
of Mr. Cobbett, while he was issuing this weekly 
abuse, and nay very fairly be supposed to have 
approved the scurrility of which he patromzed 
and praised the auflior. The support and diffu- 
sion of the grdss invectives that the Register urn- 
formly contained, could not be entirely imputed 
to the Purke theory. To abominate peace with 
regicides, it was not necessary" to send forth 
against its framers, packets ef scoldings on sub- 
jects that had nothing to do with peace and war : 
to encourage coarse and vulgsr jokes against 
Ministersi, and to endeavour, as £ir as his decla- 
notion and buffoonery could, to .bring them in 
thear (Mrivate rektions into ridicule and contempt. 
Such endeavours were impotent: the nation 
judged of Ministers from their own amdoct, and 
not from Cobbett’a invectives; but the nation 
could not impute high and exalted motives to the 

E % promoters 
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promoters of low and paltry abuse. From this 
time it was generally conceii^ed, that something 
more selfish mixed with Mr. Winc^ham’s theory 
of perpetual war ; and that he too was not without 
anger that Ministers held places, one of which he 
might hold himself ; and Mr. Windham was re- 
garded as much a place-hunting antiministerial- 
ist, as a disinterested and conscientious opponent 
of the makers of peace with regicides, 

The opposition of 1801-2 had been chiefly, 
or at least avowedly, antipacific. In the session 
1 802-3, opposition assumed a new form more 
nearly akin to the usual enmity to administratibns. 
It was openly and decidedly aatiministerial. ,A 
cry was set up, that nothing could save the 
country but a change of men, and the recall of 
Mr. Pitt. This was the language of the Oppo- 
nents of Government in both Houses, and more 
particularly of the late coadjutors, and the 
confidential friends, of. Mr. Pitt himself. The 
Parliament however, and the nation, did not join 
in the requisition. They judged of tlie Minis- 
ters, not from what their revilers said, but from 
what the Ministers did. 

Ministers had concluded a peace, which the 
country very much wanted^ and very much de- 
sired i they endeavoured to improve the p(^ce to 
the greatest advantage. CJhe of their first acts 
after the conclusion of the ]^ce was, to remove 
the most burdensome of the taxes, that had been 
deemed necessai^ during the war, and, white’ they 

''were' 
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wer^ diminishiag imposts* they were actively ex- 
tending private and public resources, and the year 
1802 saw manufactures and commerce flourishing 
in the country, even beyond any former precedent 
of national prosperity. Cobbett might write, Lord 
Grenville, Messrs, Windham and Canning might 
speak, the dispraises of Ministers ; but in niMi- 

NISHED BURDENS AND INCREASED COMFORTS 
TUB NATION SAW AND FELT ANSWERS TO ALL 

THEIR INVECTIVES. The sound and distinguish- 
ing sense of Englishmen could not be convinced 
that the Ministers who had changed their situation 
from distress to prosperity, were either weak or 
wicked. They could not conceive, that they who 
found an estate in an embarrassed situation, lessen- 
ed the expenditure, increased the receipts, and 
prompted and produced the rapid improvement of 
the whole, could either be dishonest or incapable 
stewards ; and, in spite of every effort of party. 
Ministers were respected and trusted by the King, 
Parliament, and the people. They had begun 
with desiring they should be judged by their con- 
duct : their conduct was found to bear the test of 
minute scrutiny ; their evident object was the 
pubUc good ; by the direction of their measures 
to that purpose . were they to be weighed ; and 
the suri^ eridanite that the direction was right, 
was succoB. 

l^utaiiuig this general purpose, they did not 
cndefivour to farm a party oombioation; their 

government 
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goyernment wa» to be supported by mea’^ 
siires, and not by confederacies of men. If 
the series of their policy could not bear 
them through, they had not recourse to the 
formation of juntos. In the general «!ection, 
they first of any Ministers, since Mr. Secretary 
Pitt in 1761, forbore interference, and left to 
constituents to return representatives that they 
should think most worthy of the trust. In this 
forbdirance. Ministers, it must be owned, were 
not altogether disinterested ; they knew well, that, 
while they pursued the same line of conduct, a 
great majority of loyal and patriotic members 
would not fail to afibrd their support. The 
party inimical to Ministers confined their in* 
vcctives to general charges. These men (they 
would say) have not abilities and experience 
equal to their situations ; but they never, bt a 
FAIR INDUCTION OF FACTS, proved the idleged de> 
ficiency, and a fair induction of fects easily 
proved the contrary. 

Nothing is more common in criticism of every 
kind, moral and political, as well as literary, than 
the application of wrong tests ; and custCHU, more 
than reason, frequently aflSxits our estiniitt». 
The last centuiy was very miush distinguished In 
Britain by the honours bestowed on FaiUamen- 
tary oratory. If we consider the real adaptation 
means to good ends, as the rtapditrd of wisdom, 
we may perhaps conclude, fhat the praises be- 
stowed 
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Stored on £ne speeches, rather surpassed the 
utility of such exhibitions, or their conduciveness 
to the purposes of wise deliberation and efficient 
action. As a play of genius, orations of several 
hours might be, and were, amusing and entertain- 
ing ; but as promoting the dispatch of business, 
their serviceableness is much less clear. On the 
political, as well as the dramatic theatre, while 
loi^ declamations are pronounced with every 
accompaniment of tone and gesture, the action 
often stands still. Never was there a greater dis- 
play of eloquence, than during the American 
war ; but salutary counsels and beneficial mea- 
sures did not follow in equal proportion. Plain 
spealring is sufficient for all the purposes of plain 
dealing ; ’and in proportion as measures are good, 
the less they require the varnish of oratory. Mr* 
Addington and his supporters spoke clear manly 
sense on points of business ; made their hearers 
masters of the subject which they professed to 
state; demonstrated what was right or wrong, 
and why; and therein possessed all the elo- 
quence that is actually necessary for expounding 
measures, and shewing them either to deserve 
support or rqection. This kind of eloquence 
the present Minbters possess, and exert as 
much as any of their predecessors; and what 
can the most splendid eloquence add to sound 
and convincing reasoning, expressed in plain 
and forcible language, that will render bearers 

either 
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either wiser or more vigorous ? Rhetorical am- 
jdiiications cannot render truth more true. Ar- 
guments against Ministers from a supposed de- 
ficiency in the power of continuing to speak for 
two or three hours without intermission, are futile, 
unless we suppose, that by such length of 
speeches. Parliamentary measures were better 
matured and expedited. I confess that hearing 
the debates, I have often been as thoroughly 
master of the subject, in the first and explica- 
tory parts of Mr. Pitt’s speeches, as after they 
were embellished by every rhetorical grace that 
invention and practice could^ l>estow ; and I do 
think, that these were the most useful portions 
of that great orator’s eloquence. In speaking of 
eloquence, few would think of representing Mr. 
Dundas as a paragon of orators ; and yet if the 
object of a senator be tO explain business import- 
ant to tlie nation, in order to assist other sena- 
tors in deliberating and resolving, few men who 
have been in Parliament for thirty years, have 
spoken more to the purpose, or less not to the 
purpose. The essentials of deliberative elo- 
quence, Mr. Addington, and Lord Hawkesbury, 
and Lord Castlereagh possess: they are clear, 
forcible, and impressive ; they make you per- 
fectly acquainted with the objects, nature, and 
reasons of their propositions. They also ex- 
hibit another quality, extremely favourable to 
the easy and speedy conveyance of truth, a great 

2 share 
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of candour. But resembling Mr. Dundas 
in the nerves and sinews of their oratory, they 
arc far before him in pleasing graces. Indeed 
even in Parliamentary splendour, after Mr. Pitt, 
none of ,^iic former Ministers surpassed the pre- 
sent. The ingenious and theorizing subtilty of 
Mr. Windham has its charms ; but it is address- 
ed to the fancy and the passions, much more fre- 
quently than to the understanding ; and is ra- 
ther the dexterity of a fencer playing with ioils, 
than tlic plain and direct force of a soldier charg- 
ing bayonet. Mr. Windham is a man of genius, 
and a scholar ; but, by temper and habits, much 
jitter for enjoying elegant and lettered society in 
private life, than for presiding over the conten- 
tions of* popular assemblies, lie wants self- 
command, temper, and caution. He could 
write a very entertaining, and perhaps an in- 
Iructing book, on various subjects in literature 
and speculative politics ; but he is not the man 
for the oratory .of business, or fo# practical poli- 
tics ; and certainly no other speaker of the for- 
mer Administration surpasses the chief speakers 
of the present. Lord Grenville, doubtless, spoke 
viucli oftcuer than any of his successors, or most 
of his coadjutors ; I cannot, however, regard him 
as deserving the palm of eloquence. Lord Gren- 
ville is a man of sense, education, and industry, 
and is a perspicuous, well-informed, and correct 
speaker, with a good deal too much prolixity ; 
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and his long speeches are not half so pleasing as 
his friend Mr. Pitt’s. He was unequal to his co- 
adjutor Mr. Dundas in force ; and, though much 
longer and oftener on his legs, did not say near 
go much as the Caledonian statesman. ^Besides, 
Lord Grenville wants that candour and concilia- 
tion, which is very useful to eloquence ; *an 
impartial examiner of his speeches must allow 
them the praise of respectable mediocrity, but 
very little more. Even if brilliant eloquence 
were to be the test of ministerial talents, I can 
see none, except Mr. Pitt, that can claim a supe- 
riority in eloquence. But oratory is not the test 
of ministerial excellence ; the fame of Mr. Pitt 
himself rests on much stronger grounds. In 
transmitting him to posterity, history w^ll consi- 
der how he planned and acted, will record him 
as the framer of most beneficial schemes of 
finance, the preserver of his country from revo- 
lution and anarchy, the suppressor of Irish re- 
bellion, tlie uniter of Ireland with Britain, and the 
maintainer of the British empire in its integrity 
and power, when surrounding nations groaned 
under the Gallic yoke. These are the merits on 
which the fame of Mr. Pitt will rest ; Ins' elo- 
quence will be a very secondary and subordinate 
article in the estimate of his character. The mea- 
sures of that statesman for counteracting French 
principles and opposing French power, will be 
remembered and celebrated, when his orations 
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extile no more curiosity, than an historical and 
political reader now feels to inquire, whether Ce- 
cil, Howard, and Raleigh, in defending their 
country against the Spanish Armada, found it 
advisable to make speeches three hours in 
length. Not words, but actions, must speak 
fo^ Minister ; and actions have uniformly spoken 
for the present. 

While Ministers were successfully employing 
themselves in domestic policy, they had a very 
difficult part to play in foreign. They had pro- 
ceeded, as we have seen, on a supposition that 
appeared very natural and probable, that Bona- 
parte would adhere to peace, because it was his 
interest ; but the event did not justify this ex- 
pectation. From the very beginning of the 
peace, the Corsican manifested towards Eng- 
land a spirit of hostility, as inconsistent with the 
interest of France, as with justice and the law of 
nations. To meet this conduct, British Minis- 
ters Jiad to vwitch every movement directly or 
circuitously inimical ; and yet to preserve the 
peace for which the national faith was pledged. 
To effect these purposes required moderation 
and prudence, that would not be provoked to 
strike a blow prematurely ; and yet firmness and 
precaution, to prevent the blow from being struck 
by the other party. The first and earliest mea- 
sure of this watchful policy, was the mainte- 
nance of a much larger peace establishment 
than ever had been on foot in Britain. During 
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the peace, the naval force was uniformly fifty 
thousand men, and the military in an adequate 
proportion. The proof of this fact rests upon 
official doGuracnls, which were laid before the 
House, and are accessible to any peuson that 
takes the trouble of making the proper applica- 
tion. Cobbett weekly asserted, that boflh ^he 
fleet and army were in a feeble and reduced state ; 
but tlic fact, as established by vouchers, haj)- 
pentfd to be diametrically opposite to the asser- 
tions of Cobbett. 

iNot to have reduced the national force at all, 
•would have been to have undergone the expense 
of a war establishment, without the probability of 
victory, which we have in all our contests with 
I'VaiK'c : Britain loves peace, wmiotT fear- 
ing 'WAR. We seek no addition of terri- 
tory, we do not employ our maritime snjnc- 
jnai y in acquiring possessions ; our power and 
riclies have been obtaiiud by the habitual 
cKcrcise .of ability, enterprise, ^kill, and in- 
dustry ; conducted by wisdom, and regulated 
byjaj.ticc. Britain has uniformly been the vo- 
lary of peace ; and not one instance docs his- 
tory record of her taking arms, but in her 'own 
defence. Having made peace, we faithfully ad- 
here to peace this indeed is the general anp 

CHARACTERISTIC POLICY OF THE NATION. 

Periectly conformable to the national spirit of 
justiec and magnanimity, was the conduct of Mi- 
nisters towards Bonaparte. Tlic demands of the 
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Corsican, in arrogance and insolence, surpassed 
any instance mentioned in the annals of diplomatic 
discussion. Witliout following in detail, topics 
wliich have been so often repeated, I have only 
to observe, that his requisitions were as impo- 
tent a'i iniquitous ; that lie threatened without 
the' power of executing. Britain only had re- 
sisted and vanquislicd his efforts of pillage and 
devastation. Having plundered all he could in 
Egypt, he cast about for a new field ; and this 
was not far oif : Acre was very rich, and the 
rltics beyond it still richer. But here was the 
fatal reverse, that so enraged theCoi’sican against 
the protectors of tlic world from robbery and 
n'la-s.iiT e. Th.c self-willed Cor>ican could not 
bear lo b’c (Tossed. He had hith.crto prospered, 
FOR. he I'.aJ never encountered Brllons. The 
'Aulf had coimuittcd blooddied and devastation, 
KKc.vu.sK he had never been met by the mastiff. 
Hence his abomination of the English, which 
overbore every, maxim of inlcscst and policy. 
The modest amount of liis propositions was, that 
if the British Government would only let him 
invade and p1ui;Jcr on the Continent ; change 
tile donstilntiou of Britain ; deprive the people of 
their dearest liberties ; annihilate the press of 
Britain, which would speak truth and virtue, 
and consc(]ucntly reprobate usurpation, plunder, 
and murder ; bind up national virtue, as well as 
national discernment; and withhold hospitality 
* from 
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from the unfortunate, as well as cease to lirancl 
the iniquitous with deserved infamy * : if wc 
should thus change the national character, he 
would cultivate peace and commercial, con- 
nexion with Britain ; but as wc wouldmot make 
such concessions, he prevented trade between 
the two countries, he kept a French army in 
Holland, in violation of the rights of that peo- 
ple, and in contravention to the treaty of Amiens. 
In defiance of our remonstrances, he invaded, 
oppressed, and plundered the Swiss : still Britain 
endeavoured to preserve peace, and by expostu- 
lation to brinji the French Government to a sense 
of justice. The principle op our negotia- 

.TION WAS THE MODERATION OP CONSCIOUS REC- 
TITUDE, JOINED WITH THE FIRMNESS OF CON- 
FIDENT roWEK, NOT OSTENTATIOUSLY EXERTED. 

In the course of the discussion, notwithstanding 
such unprecedented matters and manners as wc 
had to encounter, Britain, true to her uniform 
policy, employefj every effort consistent with na- 
tional interest and dignity, in preserving peace. 
When Bonaparte required the suppression of 
strictures on French affairs in our English news- 
papers, our Government coolly stated to him, 
that what he demanded was not in their power 
to grant : that, respecting libellous strictures on 
the French Government, or chief magistrate, they 

* See the conversation of the 17th of February 1803, be- 
tween Bonaparte and Lord Whitworth. 

could 
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could only proceed by the courts of law, as in 
strictures upon our own Government. The Chief 
Consul not only persisted, notwithstanding this 
answer, but required that the. constitution 
should be changed so far as to prevent the press 
from taking cognizance of foreign transactions. 
Such an absurd and insolent demand our Go- 
vernment did not inveigh against as arrogant and 
insulting, but merely rejected as impracticable. 
The manner also of our Ministers was tempe- 
rate, though firm ; there was none of that prig- 
gish petulance which has prevented the fair re- 
ception of overtures for continuing peace ; none 
of that asperity of irtvective, which irritates with- 
out intimidating. British Ministers wisely con- 
sidered that mildness of manner is perfectly con- 
sistent with force of conduct, and that, in prepar- 
ing to fight, SCOLDING is not a necessary preli- 
jninary. 

Ministers plainly told Bonaparte what wc 
would not suffer, because contfary tp^ the spi- 
rit or peace, and to national security; but he 
persisted in hostility. The Report of Sebastiani 
coincided with the whole series of Consular acts, 
in avowing enmity to this country ; and a deter- 
mination to aggrandize Bonaparte at our ex- 
pense. Such an accumulation of’ injury and in- 
sult required citgcnt demands of satisfaction. 
Such were made, but without effect ; it there- 
fore remained either to yield to a eombination of 
• injury 
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injury and Insult, unprecedented in our Iiist^ry, 
or to meet lawless arrogance and injustice, as be- 
came the rectitude, patriotism, Ic^alty, and force 
of the British character ; and war was unavoid- 
able. • 

In the history of negotiations, I defy Cobbett, 
even with the much more powerful assistance of 
Mr. Windham, to adduce a single instance of 
one that was conducted more completely on Bri- 
tish principles of justice and vigour, than the 
negotiations of spring 1803, and 1 am voilllng to 
go over any that they or their friend the Plain 
Ansveerer shall mention, and discuss them clause ly 
clause, article by article ; and 'I do assert, without 
fear of confutation, though not without the cer- 
tainty of contradiction, that the con'duct oi* 

MfNISTEPS IN THAT PISCUSSION, DEMONSTRAT- 
ED THEM MEN OP HIGH PRACTICAL ABILITIES, 

guided by prudence, and tempered by modera- 
tion, but fortified by vigour. Such qualities 
are paramount -to a thousand verbose speeches. 
Here, as throughout, they may appeal to their 
conduct, as the test of their merit. 

On the eve of being involved in a war with 
such an inveterate, implacable, and potent enemy, 
the country feeling animation and confidence, 
nevertheless felt anxiety : the nation wished 
every possible resource of strength to be called 
into action they were perfectly satisfied with 
the Ministers who in a short time had so much 
2 * bettered 
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Ijctlered their condition, and alleviated their bur- 
dens. 

Though war appeared inevitable, yet the 
great majority of the people were satisfied that 
much benefit had accrued from the short respite 
of the peace, and were grateful to its authors ; 
nevertheless many wished the junction of other 
known talents with theirs, and tliat Mr. Pitt 
should have a share in the existing Cabinet. Over- 
tures were made to (hat etFect, but very different 
Ml origin and circumstances, from those which are 
assigned by me “ Plain Answerer.” That writer’s 
account of this transaction is as follows : “ To-' 
wards the end of March, or at the beginning of 
April, upon the eve off the war, after it was distinct- 
ly known to Mr. Addington, that Mr. Pitt strongly 
disapproved of some of the leading measures of his 
government; and after an overture had been 
made on the part of Mr. Addington, too foolish, 
I had almost said, too insulting to be noticed, a 
distinct proposifibntoriginating, nol, as has been 
.insinuated, with Lord Melville, but entirely 
with Mr* Addington himself) was made to Mr. 
Pitt, the object of which wa? his return to the 
official situation he formerly held in Administra- 
tion ; and, as 1 understand, llic arrangement was 
to have taken place, whenever the negotiation 
then pending with France should have been 
brought to ’a cpriclusipn. It was also signified 
jlh^t vacancies would be . made, fpr the purpo.se of 
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admitting Lord Melville into the .Gibinet» ani^. 
rome other of Mr. Pitt’s friends into different of- 
ficial situations.” In answer to this assertion, 
aver, and I aver with the confidence of knowr^ 
truth, that THIS STATEMENT OF* THE 
PLAIN ANSWERER IS ESSENTIALLY 
AND GROSSLY FALSE. Whereas he af- 
firms, that, on the part of Mr. Addington, a fool- 
ish and insulting proposition was made to Mr. 
Pitt ; the fact is, no proposition, either foolish 
or wise, insulting or conciliatory, made, by 
or from Mr. Addington, directly or mdircctly, or 
froin any person connected with Mr. Addington. 
THE NEGOTIATION DID NOT ORIGI- 
NATE WITH MR. ADDINGTON OR ANY 
PF HIS FRIENDS ; it proceeded from Lord 
Melville : this I do not insinuate, I directly 
affirm, and I appeal to Lord Melville him- 
self, if the affirmation be not true, and even 
correctly accurate. In the ipain fact, as to the 
origin of the negotiation, the Plain Answerer is. 
entirely wrong; I will not say erroneous, not 
knowing whether the mistatement be uninten- 
tional or wilful. The internal evidence of the 
composition itselQ and especially of the phraseo- 
logy *, impresses me with an idea that the writer 

* Such as pretty exclamations and antitheses of a hind that 
I remember I used much to admire when hot from the rheto- 
ric class, with a rounding of periods, that seems to be framed 
en the model of l)r. Blak’s lecture eo hannoay, 
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is* one who might know better. Who he is, however, 
is of less consequence, than what he writes ; 
and here I must notice an incidental observation, 
that Mr, Pitt strongly disapproved of the leading 
measures of Govemtnetit. This acknowledgment 
justifies the able reasoning of the Near Observer, 
tending to prove, that Mr. Pitt had really long 
been adverse to the present Administration, 
though he did not profess such hostility him- 
self indeed kept aloof from Parliamentary bu- 
siness, and expressed neither approbation not 
censure. F^om the invectives of Mr. Pitt’s con- 
fidential friends, during the first months of the 
session of 1802-3, ^^inisters, Parliament, and the 
public,^ with great appearance of probability, con- 
cluded that Mr. ^itt was become unfriendly to 
the present Cabinet ; but the fact was not certain- 
ly known until announced by Mr. Pitt’s friend, 
the Plain Answerer ; and here the Plain Answerer 
goes much farther in supporting the allegations 
of Ihe Near Observer, than the Near Observer 
himself. The Observer inferred the enmity of 
Mr. Pitt, from circumstances and conduct of the 
period in question. The Answerer, with the 
confidence of communication and authority, 
declares the inference to be jusf ; and from this 
Secretary we are to understand, that Mr. Pitt, 
strongly disapproving of measures of Govern- 
ment, absented himself from Parliament, instead 
of coming forward to express such disapproba- 
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tion, afld proposing, the substitution of counsel^^ 
that he should deem beneficial to his country. 
The writer appears the ardent friend of Mr. Pitt, 
as a member of the Grenville and Windliam 
party ; but if his friendship for Mr. Pitt 'indivi- 
dually, be equally warm, it is not in this in- 
stance judiciously exerted. What is the plain 
and real amount of this allegation of the An- 
swerer ? That Mr. Pitt was actually adverse to Mi- 
nisters, when he made no declarations of enmity. 
This first is a view not favourable to Mr. Pitt’s 
sincerity ; and implies, that disapproving greatly 
of measures, as injurious to the cpuntry, he did not 
attend his duty in the Senate, to oppose these 
measures ; and this second is a view not favour- 
able to Mr. . Pitt’s loyalty and patriotism. So 
much for the alleged dispositions of Mr. Pitt at 
the alleged overtures for a negotiation. Let us 
now proceed to the negotiation itself, and, how- 
ever it originated, regard it as actually begun. 

Having asserteef (contrary io irihh), that *the 
proposition was made from Mr. Addington to 
Mr. Pitt, the Plain Answerer proceeds to Mr. 
Pitt’s reply,, in which I do believe, he (the Pl%in 
Answerer) is correct, and on his own statement 
shall I rest my .arguments. The following is 
his account : “ Mr. Pitt replied, that he would 
not enter upon the question of arrangements, «»- 
til he “was Jisiinctly informed., hy a message from the 
highest quarter, that his services were thought essen- 
2 tial ; 
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full ; lhat, if so called upon» in spite of tlie precarf- 
ous state of his health, he should not decline the 
offer of his best advice and assistance : that he was 
fully ‘aware of the great and increasing difficul- 
ties of the country, and that he saw the neces- 
sity a strong, vigorous, miA' efficient government : 
that, if called upon by his Majesty, he should 
feel it to be his duty to propose an Administra- 
tion, consisting principally of the members of 
the present and of, the lateGovernment ; that in the 
general arrangement which he should submit for 
his Majesty’s consideration, he should, if they 
assented, include thc'Lords Grenville and Spencer ; 
but that he should press no person whatever 
upon his'^Iajesty, only reserving to himself the 
power of ilecUning the 7indertaking altogether, if he 
could not form such a Government as voould enable 
him, in his juilgment, to conduct the affairs of the 
nation with a fair probability of success.” 

Such was the reply of Mr. Pitt, and wltat is its 
prccisff signification'? TTnot the import obviously, 
“ If the king require my services, he may have 
them, on accepting the comiitions that I shall die-' 
late. . Unless I am suffered to create a Cabinet. 
I shall not be member of a Cabinet. I sliall not 
return to the service of my royal master, unless 
I be allowed to occupy the power of that mas- 
ter, and, instead of him, to appoint such servants 
as I shall be pleased to choose. If I am to be 
Minister at all, I afn«aJso to act as Sovereigp, and 

to 



to choose the other Ministers; The King is evi- 
dently satisfied with his present Cabinet ; I am 
not ; I propose to introduce their most active and 
inveterate enemy, who has uniformly reproached 
them for doing what he attempted in vain. I do not 
force my' services on the King, I simply state 
their price. He may purchase my ministerial 
efforts, if he will surrenderihe royal prerogative 
into my hands.” I appeal to any impartial reader 
whether the above be not the obvious amount of 
Mr. Pitt’s reply, as stated by this advocate of the 
Grenville junto. And were these propositions 
to be offered to the King ?* Could Mr. Adding- 
ton, or his coadjutors, advise his Majesty to ac- 
cept services proposed with such stipulations of 
uncontrolled command f 

No man can more fervently admire the late Se- 
cretary Pitt than I ; yet I have ever thought his cele- 
rated declaration about guidance, rather an in- 
stance of personal pride and impejiousness, than of 
magnanimous loyalty and patriotism. A man of 
transcendent talents and political experience may 
most effectually serve his King and country, even 
though every appointment and measure shotrid noty 
be entirely at his nod ; and if he be loyal and pa- 
triotic, he will serve his country as a co-operat- 
ing statesman, cvexi without the possession of des- 
potic sway. None has more ably maintained the 
prerogative of the King to appoint his own Mi- 
nister^, than Mr. Pitt. For this right of the 

Crown 
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Crown he boldly and wisely stood- up against 
a combination of number, genius, and political 
ability and power, that has rarely been equalled 
by any party recorded in the history of England, 
He vindicated the constitutional prerogative of the 
Sovereign against a Wedderburne, a North, a She- 
ridan, a Burke, and a- Fox, backed by the whole 
power of the House of Commons, and he was suct 
cessful ; thereon rests the merit of one of his most 
arduous defences of the British Constitution ; yet 
Mr. Pitt, who would not suffer the prerogative 
of the Crown to be violated by a branch of the 
JiCgislature, here proposes its exercise should be 
abandoned to the discretion of a single indivi- 
dual ; and, what is the purpose of the stipulated 
dictation ? — the introduction of Lord Grenville into 
the Cabinet. Mr. Pitt well knew that the poli- 
tical conduct and declarations of that nobleman 
had been such as rendered him inadmissible 
among the present Ministers. Could Mr. Ad- 
dington, Lord iJawkesbury, and their coadju- 
tors, be colleagues with a man, who, after profes- 
sions pf friendship and promises of co-operation, 
had uniformly breathed hostility, and poured out 
invectives and abuse ? As well might it be exr 
pected that they would receive a proposal for ap- 
pointing Mr. Cobbett one of the Under- secre-i; 
taries, as Lord Grenville to be Secretary of State. 
That proposition, therefore, if really made^ was, 
lo borrow the Answerer’s words, too foolish 
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and insulting to be noticed'* The assertion pro- 
ceeds on a supposition, that in a negotiation be- 
tween Messrs. Addington and Pitt, Mr. Pitt ac- 
tually stated as a preliminary that Mr. Adding- 
ton and his colleagues must make room for their 
most bitter enemy. 

This view of the proposition, however, merely 
regards Lord Grenville as the adversary of Mr. 
Addington’s administration, and therefore very 
improper to be proposed in a negotiation witli 
Mr. Addington. Let us consider the question 
in a different light : What are the grounds on which 
any impartial foUlician would make a change in the 
present Ministry^ in order to substitute Lord Gren- 
ville? What are the facts in Lord Grenville’s po- 
litical life, on which we arc to rest his preten- 
sions to superior abiiitiesas a lawgiver and a .states- 
man ? He came into Parliament in or about the 
year 1784, and till 1789 was simply a senator 
without holding any executive office (at least 
that I recollect), frequently spoke, aftd his 
speeches contained good sense and information, 
but no range of political wisdom, that could 
guide the deliberations of the Legislature. 
the time of the regency he made a very long and 
laborious spdfech, which correctly repeated all the 
facts, precedents, principles, and arguments of 
one side, oh a question that for several months 
had almost exclusively occupied parliamentary 
and public attention. Not long after, he was 
" appointc4 
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appointed one of the Secretaries of State, and 
from 1789 to i8oi was a statesman as well as 
a senator. During these twelve years, let me 
ahk Ills panegyrist to explain, by specific refer- 
ence to ’measures and documents, what are the 
grounds of the talents he imputes to Lord Gren- 
ville as a statesman ? What grand and beneficial 
plans has he proposed and executed ? What 
mischiefs has he opposed or prevented ? If he 
is such a statesman, certainly there are proofs, 
and where arc these to be found ? In discus- 
sions tending to hostility, did Lord Grenville en- 
deavour to avoid vuar, as far as was consistent 
with the safety and dignity of Britain ? Was he, 
or was he notj conciliatory in his discussion with 
Chauvclini or was he harsh and repulsive ? Was 
conciliation or rcpulsiveness the conduct which 
a wise statesman would choose ? Did asperity 
tend to strengthen the force of Britain, as well 
as to provoke the enmity of France ? if not, it 
was at least uSlitssy^ud even unwise; 

When war was inevitable, what alliances did 
this Foreign Minister of the Crown plan, accom- 
plish, and maintain in efficiency ? Are the subsidi- 
■ ary treaties which fetched money out of the nation- 
al pocket, without rendering any essential service 
to the national cause, grounds of his political 
fame ? What were the means that he devised 
or executed for bringing the war to a conclu- 
sion ? Is Lord Malmsbury’s first uegotiatiom 
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one of the tests of our Foreign Secretary’s pdli- 
tical abilities ? Was it the part of a great states- 
man to insist that Belgium should be restored, 
when he knew France was determined to refuse 
such restitution, and knew as well we* had no 
means of enforcing our demand ? Was it the 
part of a wise statesman to continue war because 
he could not obtain what was impracticable ? 
History, sooth to say, will not ascribe high fame 
to the British Minister of Foreign Affairs who di- 
rected Lord Malmsbury’s negotiation at Paris. 
The second overtures were much more reason- 
able ; we proposed to relinquish contests for 
what was beyond our power, and to confine ne- 
gotiation to objects that we could either retain 
or concede ; but that negotiation, whether ill- 
timed or unfortunate, did not produce the object 
which the Minister professed to seek. We are 
told, and even by himself, that in the first of these 
negotiations he did not wish we should succeed. 
Are such pretexts and artiliSes* proofs of pro- 
found political wisdom ? I have my doubts whe- 
ther the line of conduct that Lord Grenville 
pursued respecting the first overtures of Bona- 
parte, evinced the wisdom of a consummate 
statesman. The Chief Consul was then touch 
less firmly established than he afterwards became. 
France had lost her possessions in Italy, and 
would have probably afforded better terms than 
could at any future period be expected. Aspe- 
rity 
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rity and imperiousness then, no more than on 
former occasions, tended to strengthen the na- 
tional force. These are, 1 think, among the most 
noted acts of Lord Grenville, as Foreign Mi- 
nister ;*and I am at a loss to discover what part 
of them displays any extraordinary degree of po- 
litical ability ; and I cannot in the history and 
life of his Lordship find any public reason that 
Mr. Pitt should require him as an auxiliary. 

That Mr. Windham was proposed to occupy 
a j>lace in the Cabinet of Mr. Pitt’s projected dic- 
tation, I do not find either from the advocate of 
his party, or frorq my own sources of informa- 
tion : without exactly knowing, I have reason to 
think he was not. Few men who had either 
genius or erudition themselves could withhold 
from Mr. Windham the praise of a very consi- 
derable share of these qualifications. Yet few 
even of his warmest friends think him fit for 
being a statesman. He is by far too irritable 
and too open fSt-s# very easy^ by working on his 
passions, to impel him to bring out what politi- 
cal prudence would require to be concealed. It 
is well known, that during his administration, 
whenever he rose to speak, his coadjutors were 
afraid lest he should let something out., that he 
ought to have kept to himself; and it is generally 
thought that he was not intended to be iircluded in 
the new Cabinet proposed, though he probably 
, Ha would 



would have been courted as a supporter. But who# 
ever might have been the others nominated by Mr. 
Pitt, his proposition was, that the nomination 
should be in him, and not in the King. Siuch 
a project was inadmissible, unless the Sovereign 
of Britain were to surrender at discretion to the 
guidance of Mr. Pitt. The negotiation there- 
fore, for Mr. Pitt’s return into office, failed, ac- 
cording to his advocate, through Mr. Pitt him- 
self ; and if the services of Mr. Pitt would have 
been advantageous to the country at such a crisis, 
the country was to blame Mr. Pitt (according to 
his advocate’s statement) for jefusing them, but 
on terms that the dignity and independence of 
the Sovereign never could be advised to ^rant. 

Though none more highly admires Mr. Pitt, 
yet I cannot see that, even if he had been in of- 
fice, he or any human being could have done 
more than has been done. I challenge the ad- 
versaries of Ministers, with all their verbose 
declamation, to "Jjiuvo that-*mJisTERs have 

EITHER DONE WHAT THEY OUGHT NOT TO HAVE 
DONE, OR LEFT UNDONE WHAT THEY OUGHT 

TO HAVE DONE. It is a libel on thc seuius and 

O « 

energy of Britons, to suppose, that the fate of the 
country ever rented, or could rest, upon one man : 
in fact, our fate has not rested upon one man, 
but on the aggregate strength and spirit of the 
country, whicli Ministers employed distinguished 

ability. 
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aMlity, skill, and wisdom, in rousing, promoting 
and directing ; and very great and uncommon 
difficulties they had to encounter. 

When we were driven to w’ar by provocations 
so insulting and injurious, it was naturally to 
be expected that all party would be sacrificed to 
loyalty and patriotism, and that all talents apd 
influence would be exerted in inspiriting and in- 
vigorating the people. Ministers had reason to 
look for general unanimity for the defence of 
the country, and the chastisement of her enemy. 
Throughout the nation the unanimity was unpre- 
cedented ; and there was scarcely any exception 
but in Parliament, where strong efforts were 
made tp damp the national ardour. From the 
delivery of the royal message, the tone of the 
Windham party was despondency : those who 
had uniformly been declaimcrs against peace, 
now' that war approached, endeavoured to demon- 
strate our unfitness for war. In order to cen- 
sure Ministers^ lhty‘*^made Assertions injurious 
to the country. Strength meets danger with as- 
surance of safety, when it is inspired by hope 
an4 confidence in its owm powers. In such cir- 
cumstances, the wisest . patriots, therefore, in all 
ages and countries, have bent their first efforts 
to impress their countr}’men with a high idea 
of their own force ; to elevate their spirit, to 
make them conceive themselves superior to 
the enenoy ; and in that very conception, to have 

the 
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the increased means of victory. To a reader un- 
acquainted with recent events it might appear a 
superfluous labour to endeavour to prove that a 
bold and magnanimous spirit most effectually 
invigorates strength. Should we attempt to de- 
monstrate to such a reader that despondency is 
not the feeling which a patriot would wish to in- 
fuse into his countrymen, when beset with dan- 
ger, he would naturally say, You are spending 
arguments in proving what no one can deny. It 
is obvious, that whoever means the good of his 
country, and that she should preserve her inde- 
pendence, will not employ Jiimself in loading 
her with despair. When Philip was preparing 
to invade this kingdom, would any friend of 
England and her Sovereign have exerted his 
patriotism and loyalty in persuading the country 
that we had no strength ; that we were an un- 
done nation, incapable of resisting an invading 
foe ? or would he suppose, that if he accom- 
plished his purpose of impressing’ this persuasion 
by publications to that effect, he would encou- 
rage the friends of his country and Sovereign, 
and discourage their enemies ? In such a case, 
should we not conclude, that a speaker or writer * 
of this kind, if, really a patriot, and a loyal sub- 
ject, went the wrong way to work ; and that, 
for all the good such efforts would do, his coun- 
try and Sovereign would be better without endea- 
vours to degrade their atrengtji, and depress their 

spirits, 
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spiHts, since such degradation and depression was 
a very preposterous way to prompt their efforts ? 

But unlikely as such a tone would have 
been at any period, or in any circumstances, ne- 
vertheless it was at the beginning of the war as- 
sumed by professors of the most zealous patrio- 
tism. Mr. Windham and his assistants de- 
clared the most ardent zeal for the support of the 
King and Constitution, but nevertheless strained 
every nerve to disparage and debilitate the force 
and energy by which our country is upheld. 
Professing themselves friends of the country, 
their declarations and bodings tended to chill its 
spirit and paralyze its efforts. Cobbett, the 
organ oHhe party, for many weeks endeavoured 
to prove, that by the peace our naval strength 
was three fourths reduced, and the naval strength 
of France doubled in magnitude ; that France 
was relatively to England, within a year and a 
half, increased eight-fold in maritime greatness ; 
andconsequentry </or-"firriT?last war vve never 
had eight times the force of the French navy) 
that the fleets of our enemies must surpass ours. 
The^ same injuriously and perniciously false as- 
•"-sertions he made respecting the array. I call his 
assertions false, because at the time they were 
contradicted by our arsenals, dock-yards, and 
harbours, and by the returns from our troops and 
levies in the various parts of the kingdom. I 
call them injurious, because they were circulated 
' . by 
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by the discontented party with the ittbst zeaio*u^ 
activity, and tended, as far as the influence of 
Windham, Cobbett, and their coadjutors could 
extend, to depress the national spirit. Cobbett 
farther alleged, that the French navy was about 
to be speedily raised to two hundred and twenty- 
five ships of the line, a proportionate nomber of 
frigates, and about ten thousand gun-boats, to be 
manned by about four hundred thousand sailors, 
while the English navy was not to anaoUnt tO 
a tenth part of that force *. 

Such were the fcpresentatioris spread concerning 
our force by Cobbett, his patrons and votaries ; and 
the mischiefs of these falsehoods Ministers had to 
combat. Farther, the disaffected party yvere ex- 
tremely anxious to magnify the resources of 
France, and depreciate ours. Cobbett eagerly in- 
culcated the downfall of the national credit, and 
the destruction of the funds. According to him, 
we were. on the eve of national bankruptcy, and 
he declared that he wtslie^’ sdTTh Insolvency. * As 
the dcpreciator of oilr resources, Cobbett was no 
less supported by his Parliamentary patrons, 
than as the disparager of the national strength 
and the diffuser of despondency. Ministers had 
to cneoanter these disseminators of weakness, 
dejection, and despair, first in their general ef- 
forts for rousing and invigorating'*' the country, 

* See ■ Cobbett'i PoIhicM ^e£ifter,^0r M«rch i8o3f. 

and 
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ttfld aftemarcis in the whole series of measures 
for defence and preservation. The attempts to 
dispirit and enfeeble the country were combined 
with a gross vulgarity of personal abuse unprece- 
dented* in political pamphlets, even of the low- 
est kind, and that probably had no equal in angry 
ribaldry out of the purlieus of Billingsgate, or for 
insipid and witless buffoonery, without the 
range of Bartholomew fair. 

Though in Cobbett, his patrons and votaries. 
Ministers had the most scurrilous bespatterers, 
nevertheless they had to surmount other obsta- 
cles and adversaries in their exertions for rous- 
ing the national spirit, and exciting, forming, 
methodizing, and directing the national force. 
The transcendent powers of Mr. Fox were em- 
ployed in palliating the conduct of our invete- 
rate enemy, transferring aggression from him to 
the British Ministers, taking away justice from 
the national cause, and thereby, as far as the in- 
iiuonce of his eloqueiiCff^nd character extended, 
diminishing the incentives to indignant resent- 
ment and energetic heroism ; and all must re- 
member, that about the first month of the war, 
shoth among the votaries of Mr. Fox and of Mr. 
Windham, there was a kind .of indifference 
and torpor very contrary to the spirit which was 
prevailing throughout other classes. Opposite 
as Messrs. Fox and Windham had for many 
years lieen in thejr politics, there now began a 

X coincidence 
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coincidence of sentiment, which since has grow*il 
into a kind of co-operation, and may probably 
be drawn into a much closer connexion. Mr. 
Windham censured the general conduct of Mi- 
nisters, and Mr. Fox censured their cbnduct 
respecting Bonaparte, as if, by unreasonable de- 
mands, they had irritated the mild and pacific 
disposition of that meek and amiaide man, and 
driven the country to unnecessary war ! 

Another coincidence took frface not less unex- 
pected or surprising than between the reprobater of 
French regicides, and tlie eulogist of the French 
revolution. In the first discussion of the termi- 
nated negotiation, some similarity of sentiment 
discovered itself between Messrs. Fox ai)d Pitt ; 
they did not entirely take ti e same ground, but, 
as far as concerned Ministers, their speeches 
tended to the same purpose. Mr. Fox repre- 
hended Ministers for going to war ; Mr. Pitt 
professed Jo approve of war, but towards Minis- 
ters observed that line of condutt, which, witliout 
expressing, implied strong censure. Higiily as 
I admire the transcendent talents of Mr. Pitt, I 
wish I could bring myself to have in every <;3se 
an equal veneration for his magnanimity ; that 
virtue he certainly possesses in a very high de- 
gree, and exerts respecting various kinds of ob- 
jects ; he is far above being affected by the plea- 
sures,' pageantrj', and wealth, which so greatly 
agitate the commpn herd of mankind. He has 

however. 
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however, in a great degree, ambition, the pas- 
sion which operates most powerfully on elevated 
minds, and which not unfrequently operates, 
even in such, by conduct that is not elevated. 
Few even of extraordinary men, like Alexander, 
would seek power and greatness only by grand 
and sublime means ; like Caesar, many have 
vouchsafed to descend in order to rise, and to 
employ craft and artifice ; as well as genius, reso- 
lution, and decision; and I cannot help thinking, 
that Mr. Pitt has more than once let himself 
down to finesse and management, which are not 
efforts of magnanimity. On the occasion in 
question, he was much less open than became 
an elevated character. However little Mr. Fox’s 
reasonings were supported by the tenour of Bona- 
parte’s conduct, his proposition was perfectly 
intelligible and categorical; all was fair and above 
board. 

Colonel Patten’s motion of the Grenville 
party was unsupported by any proof, and 
indeed contradicted by strong proof, therefore 
it was deservedly rejected ; but it was sufficiently 
explicit and avowed ; Ministers and their friends 
^could not charge it with dissimulation anddisguise. 
When Colonel Patten charged Ministers with hav- 
ing proved themselves, by their conduct, unworthy 
of the confidence of the House, and unfit for ma- 
naging the affairs of the nation, their avowed ad- 
versaries and their supporters had one line to 
pursue — to bring the allegations to the test of proof, 

I a Those 
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Those who wished and conceived that either 

incompetence or delinquency, or both, would be 
evinced, would naturally urge an investigation ; 
those who wished and conceived such charges to 
be unfounded, would equally desire an investi- 
gation, for the refutation of calumny and the es- 
tablishment of innocence. Senators neither 
friendly nor hostile to Ministers, any farther than 
concerned their King and country, from loyalty 
and patriotism, must be eager for the discus- 
sion of charges, the truth or falsehood of which, 
it imported the Sovereign and people to be im- 
mediately known. Mr. Pitt 'proposed the sus^ 
pension of inquiry ! What purpose that suspension 
could answer towards exposing Ministers, if they 
deserved exposure, or having them dismissed, 
if they deserved dismission, I am at a loss to 
comprehend. How it could justify them if 
they merited justification, I as little can under- 
stand. I- should h c- gla d to have from the Plain 
Answerer, a plain answer to the following ques- 
tions : Did Mr. Pitt’s proposed delay tend to 
render justice to the individuals, who certainly 
deserved either condemnation or acquittal ? and 
did he thereby act as a fair and candid judge,' 
wishing to scrutinize facts and evidence, and give 
sentence accordingly ? Did he ^^ct the wise part 
of a palriotic senator, deliberating on the poli- 
tical expediency of supporting or opposing cer- 
tain servants of the Crown, Sts fit or unfit for 
serving the King and nation ? Mr. Pitt adduced 
• nq 
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no reasons to demonstrate that a suspension of 
inquiry would bring more liglit than its imme- 
diate institution ; he merely professed lo support 
Ministers for the time, and afterwards to evtvr- 
viins whether they deserved that support. No 
man can reason more closely or ably than Mr. 
Pitt ; nevertheless every argument that he either 
brought, or could bring, for postponing inquiry, 
w’hen the subject demanded immediate determina- 
tion, was, and must be, weak and futile. When an 
able man reasons weakly in a long train of discus- 
sion on a subject which he thoroughly knows, 
we are apt to impute such deficiency less to his 
understanding than his intentions. Men may err in 
ascribing motives to conduct ; but in any circum- 
stances, we can easily discern what motives are 
probable or improbable. Without presuming 
therefore to. state the actual view or purpose of 
Mr. Pitt’s motion of June; 3d*, I certainly must 
very easily perceive what is most probable j and 
argQing on general vievvs of human nature, com- 
bined with the specific circumstances of the case, 
it appears to me that no reasonable motive could 
be assigned for a desire to delay such an in- 
'quiry, but a conviction that the charges were 
false, joined to a wish that they, should be be- 
lieved to be true : after investigation, false 

* Since the above was sent to press, I have seen a pam- 
phlet in vindication of this part of Mr. Pitt’s conduct, but I can 
find no argument in it, ifpplicable to the question ; it is merely 
an unqualified eulogium on Mr, Pitt. 

I , charges 
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charges could no longer bf believed ; witbemt 
discussion they might be fancied to be true. This 
proposition of Mr. Pift was universally inter- 
preted to be hostile to Ministers ; and it was ’ex- 
peeled, that, besides the many difficultfcs they 
should have to encounter from our foreign ene- 
mies, they at home would have to combat the 
Windham and Grenville party, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. 
Fox. During the remainder of the session, how- 
ever, Mr. Fox very rarely repeated his opposition, 
and Mr. Pitt very rarely avowed his opposition ; the 
only active and incessant adversaries of Minis- 
ters and their system of natibnal defence, were 
Mr. Windham and his supporters in Parliament, 
and out of it their literarj' agents, especially Mr. 
Cobbett. 

The very first opposition of the Windham 
party, to the measures for strengthening the 
country, and carrying on the w’ar, tended to il- 
lustrate their views and purposes. Mr. Wind- 
ham, when Minister himself, had been the s'trc- 
nuous advocate and promoter of militia forces ; 
now he was the no less strenuous opposcr of 
that kind of troops. Such a contrariety of opi- 
nion in similar circumstances, credulity itself "' 
could not impvTte to loyalty and patriotism. No 
impartial man could be induced to believe, that 
be who in 1797 *79^ represented militia 

as such effectual defenders against menaced in- 
vasion, and so ably and eloquently illustratecl 
the reasons of their excellence, and who had 
. experi- 
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cxperimcnlatly such proofs to confirm his anti- 
cipation of their courage and efficacy, could 
now really think that militia, including yeomanry 
and * fcnciblcs, were totally inadequate to the 
purposes of defence. Such a change of professed 
opinion without any change in its grounds, no 
impartial man could impute to real conviction. 
Mr. Windham therein merely appeared a party 
man, whose object it was to thwart Ministers, 
whose enmity was directed not against measures, 
but men. 

The scheme of national defence was framed to 
meet the extraordinary circumstances that ren- 
dered it necessary. We were driven to war by 
the restless ambition, lust of power and aggran- 
dizement, and uninterrupted spirit of domina- 
tion, which actuated the P'rcnch government. 
These circumstances were considered by Minis- 
ters in financical as well as military preparations. 
Great sacrifices, said our counsellors, jnust be 
made, great privations must be endured : we have 
an enemy to contend with — an enemy that has 
calculated, and must understand, the ways and 
means that we possess of carrying on war ; and 
'Sve must therefore be prepared, not only for a 
vigorous, but for a protracted contest. This 
procedure, and these sentiments, are due not only 
to the prudence, but to the magnanimity, of the 
British empire. 

In this situation,* and on these principles, the 
Minister framed his scheme. While he wished 

for 
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for such a supply as the emergency required,’ lie 
provided that tlie burden should not be perma- 
nent. He therefore proposed to make the re- 
ceipt of the year answer its expenditure, and to 
continue at the same time, the uninterrupted 
operation of the sinking fund, by the gradual 
discharge of the national debt. As to the income- 
tax, Mr. Addington proved by his conduct, that 
he reckoned this impost very severe, and only to 
he exacted in cases of urgent necessity. As a 
contribution for supporting an unavoidable war 
it was intended, and for that purpose only ; and 
the Minister demonstrated . the unwillingness 
with which he made such a demand on private 
property and revenue, by modifying it_ as much 
as possible, and by limiting it to half that 
which was required by his predecessor in times 
of great exigency, but not so pressing as the 
present. As a financier, our public steward was 
driven by necessity to require the contribution of 
a considerable jiart oftnrr property for the* pre- 
servation of the whole ; but he required as little 
as could possibly meet the necessity. In 1803, 
the man of two hundred a year is allowed to re- 
tain a hundred and ninety, when the contest 
entirely for Britain herself; whereas in 1799, he 
was allowed to keep only a hundred and eighty, 
the ten pounds of difference not contributing to 
the security of Britain, but being granted as a 
gift to inefficient -and consequently burdensome 

allies* 
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*rhc Minister of Finance, who, by limit- 
ing expenditure to purposes really benefici;il or 
requisite to the contributor, can be contented 
wit^i live per cent, may in that instance, as a 
public ceconomist, stand the test of comparison 
with a Minister of Finance, who, in circumstances 
less pressing to the contributor, required ten per 
cent, a large part of the proceeds to be applied 
for purposes Immaterial to the owner. In this 
view of financial ability, I merely consider ad- 
aptation TO ITS object, without allowing any 
credit to the speeches in which such measures 
were proposed. After all, perhaps, talking oeco- 
nomists are not the most saving in practice. 
Mr. Addington is less a tulkwg than an acting 
ceconomist : arduous as are the circumstances in 
which he is placed, he has drawn upon income 
for only five per cent, instead of ten ; and this 
is the amount of his financial merit respecting 
the property tax, that, in a greater exigency, he 
abridges the revenue of individuals only one half. 
If to do more with less monei" constitute 
CECONOMY, Mr. Addington as a public 
STEWARD possesses CECONOMY. 

In the plan of national defence, out Counsellors 
displayed the same union of vigour and wisdom. 
It was indeed the grand object of Ministers, to 
rouse every energy of the soul, and affection of 
the heart, every faculty of the understanding, 
and every power of the person and purse, against 

K the 
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(he common enemy ; and history has no instance 
to record of counsellors, who in so short a time 
gave the most beneficial unanimity of intent and 
unity of object to a large nation. This .was 

THE MOMENTOUS ENGINE WHICH THEYtMOVED, 
AND THEY MOVED IT WITH SKILL, VIGOUE, 
AND SUCCESS. Tlic general concert of loyalty 
and patriotism was the foundation which they 
laid for every scheme of preparation and resist- 
ance j and wise they were in laying so very solid 
and massy a basis, that could bear any su- 
perstructure that expediency, occasion, or ne- 
cessity might require. Their purpose was to call 
into military action the spirit and energy of the 
country as far as was necessary for repelling and 
discomfiting the enemy, but as little as possible 
to interrupt the productive labour of civil em- 
ployments. 

The army of reserve was only part of the sys- 
tem of administration for defending the country 
therein the counsellors of the King combined 
the consideration of property with personal ser- 
vices : those who were past the age of forty- five, 
of a certain scale in the reality or appearance of 
wealth, were liable to a charge for substitutes i . 
the principle of this provision is equitable and 
obvious, that, as property is at stake, where 
its possessors are past the age of bodily 
efforts, they should employ their purses to pur- 
chase the bodily efforts of others. 


The 
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The project of the army of reserve having been 
carried into execution, Ministers proceeded in 
farther developing their plan of defence. Their 
nexf proj)osition was to arm a great part of the 
nation under the denomination of the army en 
nuisse. In this project. Ministers adhered to 
their discriminating principle of employing mi- 
litary energy as far as was necessary ; but 
trenching as little as possible, consistently with 
that necessity, upon civil convenience and pro- 
ductive labour. In dividing adult males into 
four classes, his Majesty’s counsellors proposed, 
that three fourths ctf the first class only should 
be engaged in warfare ; viz. three fourths of un- 
married men from seventeen to thirty. Tiiese 
they calculated, in addition to the regular troops, 
the militia, and the army of reserve, would con- 
stitute all that would be wanted to go forth to 
battle, while others should be occupied in civil 
pursuits, and protecting the Internal trariquilllty 
of the country. This momentous bill exhibited a 
vigour and unanimity that almost seemed to sus- 
pend every party diversity. 

So^)ftcn inimical to plans and efforts which tend- 
ed to rouse the country, at this time Mr, Fox him- 
self allowed his oratory a direction* worthy of its 
transcendent force, and exerted it in animating 
and invigorating the British people, Mr. Pitt also 
spoke the language of animation and vigour ; and 
Mr. Sheridan was «o less forcible, and much 

K 2 
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more frequent and active, in promoting the 
same spirit. With the wise counsels of our 
Ministers, and the animating eloquence of our 
most eminent Senators, British literature ‘co- 
operated in energetic exhortation, and' British 
opulence in munificent subscription ; and never 
was there a period in which all the faculties of the 
country were more powerfully and effectually di- 
rected to one object than in July 1803, to the 
defence and preservation of the country against 
her most inveterate enemy. 

Though Ministers saw it necessary to arm the 
country, yet they wished that the efforts should as 
much as possible be voluntary ; and the spirit of 
the nation afforded a moral certainty that very 
great voluntary offers would be made; and clauses 
were inserted for admitting volunteer associations 
in lieu of the levy en masse ; tlie members to be 
subject to certain regulations, and invested with 
certain privileges and exemptions. After this 
enactment, the spirit of volunteer association 
became so extensive and powerful, that in a few 
weeks it was obvious the levy en masse would 
not be necessary. Offers flocked in from fvery 
quarter, and the whole nation was eager to be 
soldiers. Other usual antagonists of Govern- 
ment could not bring themselves to censure Mi- 
nisters for having so effectually roused the na- 
tional spirit, and for promoting the warlike ef- 
forts of those who were most interested in the 

fait; 
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fafe of the contest ; for Mr. Windham almost 
solely it was reserved to oppose the formation of 
volunteer corps, which he bad so strongly in- 
culcated in his own administration, and to at- 
tetnj't /8 prove that the voluntary efforts of British 
energy, loyal tv, and patriotism, would and must he in- 
efficient. This was his theory, which lie sup- 
ported by ingenious nicety of metaphysical dis- 
sertations, without authentic statement or ad- 
missible evidence ; while Cobbett poured out 
against the volunteers vulgar buffoonery and 
ribaldrous abuse; and so he played his part. If 
Mr. Windham, 41 such attempts to repress the 
national heroism, acted from loyal and patriotic 
motives, I really cannot compliment the sound- 
ness of his judgment. Lord Grenville himself 
did not join him in this impeachment of the na- 
tive courage and prowess of Britons ; but what- 
ever he or his friend Mr. Cobbett might say, 
their strictures had no effect : volunteers rapidly 
multiplied, and even exceeded the public exi- 
gency, so as to require bounds instead of in- 
crease. And here I must notice the charge made 
V antiministerialists in autumn, and now re- 
peated by their advocate the Plain Answerer : 
“ What,” says he, “ shall I say of the conduct of 
Ministers towards those persons who so nobly ‘ 
stood forth as volunteers for the defence of the 
nation ? I cannot even invent a justification ; 
they were by tuyns caressed and discountenanced, 
invited and rejected.” Qften as this objection has 

been 
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been hacknied, perhaps never was a charge addu- 
ced against any Ministers which can more easily 
be obviated ; and here, as in every part of the de- 
fensive system, military and financial, Ministers 
pursued the grand and primary object, without 
losing siglit of other considerations; they pro- 
posed TO DEVy AND EMPLOY AS MANY' MEN AS 
WOULD BE SUFFICIENT FOR WAR ; BUT NOT TO 
MAKE EVERY MAN A SOLDIER, SO AS TO LEAVE 
ALL CIVIL EMPLOYMENT AT A STAND. 

By the general plan of national defence our 
military force was proposed to be divided into 
Tarious compartments — the regular army, the 
army of reserve, the militia, and the levy en masse ; 
all which were to be adopted to the service of 
the line. The volunteers were intended to su- 
persede the array en masse, and consequently in 
numbers and force to equal the army that would 
have been raised en masse, viz. three fourths of 
the first class. Loyal and patriotic ardour, how- 
ever, soon exceeded this proportion. Tins waI 

THE VERY POINT AT WHICH LIMITATION BECAME 
NECESSARY' ; OTHERWISE ALL BUT MILITARY 
OCCUPATIONS MIGHT CEASE. Highly as they ad- 
mired the prevalent spirit, it was the business of 
Government not tq employ its efforts without any 
bounds ; they had preconceived the bounds within 
which it would be beneficial, and beyond which it 
would be excessive ; and the letter of Lord Ho- 
bart was only a recurrence to the plans of cir- 
cumscription which before had been delineated. 
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besides, volunteers being onlyto supply one part 
of the defensive system, if such multitudes were 
received, how were the militia, reserve, and regu- 
lars to be recruited ? Unless limited, the volun- 
teers wcAjld have become almost the whole army, 
which never was or never could be intended : 
moreover, there were not arms for immediately 
supplying such immense multitudes. Why, it 
may be asked, were there not ? For a very plain 
reason : — it could not possibly be foreseen in July, 
when about three hundred thousand men were 
wanted, that more than a million might oiFcr ; 
and the expense ot fabrication would have been 
enormous, without any necessity or indeed use ; 
and the other expenses of such an establishment 
would have been very great, without the only 
justification, necessity. It was not only wise 
and prudent, but indispensably necessary, to li- 
mit the volunteers; and Ministers displayed very- 
great ability in bounding excess without re- 
PRBSsiNG ARDOUR. Their antagonists predicted 
unpopularity, and even overthrow, from this 
measure of caution ; but the nation had uniformly 
experienced the goodness of their intentions, 
and the discriminating combination of vigour and 
caution in their counsels; and unmoved by at- 
tempts to excite disaffection, on investigating 
their reasons, acquiesced in them, as wise and be- 
neficial. The volunteers wcrejtiot only satisfied, 
but redoubled theit; diligence, and in a short time 
became a skilful and able body of soldiers. 


Naval 
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Naval CO -operated with military effort, and 
the year 1 803 saw formed and trained for the 
defence of their country, a force more than 
double any that our history has recorded, ^.dth 
little essential interruption to the productive la- 
bour of the nation, and without diminution of 
the amount of proceeds The Ministers who in 
the moment of tremendous danger could raise a 
force that rendered every menace impotent, 
without abridging useful occupations in civil 
life, who in this little island can bid defiance to 
him at whose nod the whole Continent trembles, 

MUST BE VIGOROL’S, ABLE, AMD WISE STATESMEN. 

Faithful history will record, that in 1803, Britain 
was surrounded with danger, which even 1588 
did not equal ; that in the beginning of 1804 our 
enemy is appalled, may menace, but dare not at- 
tempt ; and that wc have not only proved we can 
meet him single-handed, but made him and his 
boasted equipments skulk, in harbours or under 
the cover of land batteries, without adventuring 
to meet us in open fight. The rulers who thus 
overawe the conqueror of so many nations, can- 
not BUT BE COMPETENT to tlic arduous j)art 3 
which they have to fill. 

The spirit and strength of the nation has no 
doubt gone with them ; but men in com- 
mand are judged incapable or capable, ac- 

* Since the above was in the press, I have learned that 
commercial proceeds have surpassed periods of peace and 
tranquillity. 
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mg to their employment, and direction o( 

force and resources. As they are great general', 
not who fight without soldiers, but who train, 
animate, and direct their soldiers most effectu- 
al ly against antagonists ; so they are great states- 
men who most effectually form and direct na- 
tional resources for promoting the purposes that 
the nation for the time requires. The Minis- 
ters evinced themselves able statesmen in con- 
duct and result; this was the test to which they 
first appealed, and hy this standard they may 
now challenge examinalion. 

The Plain Answerer, without directly ex- 
pressing, insinuates blame anjaiiist Ministers for 
their conduct towards Spain. To these indirect 
censures the answer is obvious — llie Spaniards 
arc in a totally dissimilar situation, rclaiivcly to 
France, from that in wdiich they were during 
the existence of the family compact ; they now 
abominate the French ruler, and wish success to 
Britain. Why should we force those to take 
arms against us that wish to continue our 
friends ? What benefit should vve derive from 
a Spanish war ? Individuals might be enriched 
by the capture of galleons, but the expense to 
Britain would be much greater than the pos- 
session of all their plate-flccts ’could indemnify, • 
Besides, have we not sufficient occupation for 
our force, without volunte«!^mg against new 
enemies ? Were w’e to provolKc Spain to war, 

that 



Ibat very provocalion would render her really 
liostlle ; whereas, even if she were driven by 
France to war against us, she would be an un- 
willing and not a zealous enemy. Ministers 
liave acted with their uniform wisdom arvl pru- 
dence, in not wantonly seeking an accumula- 
tion of enemies. 

Some adversaries of Ministers have bla- 
med the permission of neutrality to Portugal ; 
but why should wc have urged an ally to 
hostilities, in wdilch wc could not aflijrd es- 
sential support ? llcspecting Spain and Portu- 
gal, Ministers have proceeded upon those prin- 
ciples of polity by wdiieh th.ey bad been uni- 
formly guided. "With the vigour that will go 
every length to encounter and surmount actual 
difficulties and dangers, they have a prudence 
that will not wantonly create dangers for the 
sake of surmounting them : thc’V do not wish to 
inultij)!)' enemies, although they do not fear to 
meet any who may arise. 

In jrroinotlng the formation, improvement, 
and efficacy of volunteer corps, none has w'ithia 
his own range surpassed Mr. Piit, who as a sol- 
dier seems to justify Johnson's definition, thSt 
genius is not a bias to any particular pursuit or 
study, but a mind of large general powers de- 
termined by accident to some particular direc- 
tion. In a few raoullis he became fit for com- 
manding in the field, by a dili'erent application 
of those sublime talents which enabled him to 
I command 



rommand in the Senate and Cabinet. Eager, 
however, after his principal pursuit of the lime, 
he somewhat overlooks collateral considcralions, 
and in, his laudable zeal for making volunteers 
efficient soldiers, he forgets regarding them as 
citizens. Had the mind of Mr. Pitt exerted that 
comprehension which he possesses in so very 
eminent a degree, and viewed the subject in its 
various lights and bearings, he must have seen, 
that his project of December 9th, tended in 
fact to amalgamate volunteers with regular 
troops, and permanently to abridge civil rights 
for the sake of military efforts, presumed only 
to be required for a temporary exigency. The 
present mode and regulations arc perfectly suf- 
ficient for bestowing all the requisite discipline 
and exercise on the volunteer corps ; and why 
a great additional expense, and an essentially 
important change of system, when the pre- 
sent thoroughly answers the purpose ? Minis- 
ters, in differing from Mr. Pitt on this subject, 
have adhered to their prudent caution in not 
GOING BEYOND THE NECESSITY. 

The Plain Answerer inculcates on Ministers 
the union of precaution and firmness: per- 
haps he could not have mentioned two qualities 
by which each and every measure of the existing 
Cabinet has been, and is, more strongly charac- 
terized, This I trust is evident in the various acts 

t a which 



\vblch I have noticed. Never once, from tlici'r ^rst 
measure with the Northern Powers in spring 
1801, to their very last in winter 1803, liave 
they failed to evince a caution that will^ venture 
nothing rashly, and a boldness that will fearless- 
ly meet every danger. But I need not here reca- 
pitulate their measures, because in fact the Plain 
Answerer, except in one or two vague observa- 
tions, indirect insinuations, or general queries, 
Does kot attack their measures — he attacks 
the men. He does not, by statement and reason- 
ing, even try to make out that this measure or 
that measure, or the scries *of measures, was 
weak and inadequate. No ; the amount of his 
argument is, Mr. Addington is not fit for his 
place, and therefore, whatever he docs, must be 
incompetent. If the allegation were true that 
Ministers are incapable, certainly there must have 
been proofs of this incapacity, yet none are ad- 
duced. In eighty-three pages, there is not a 
single statement and deduction of Ministerial 
weakness. The charge is often repeated, but 
on the evidence of the assertion itself. I cannot 
even perceive one direct attempt to prove* the 
charge. Tlie accuser simply states, that “the 
difficulty of the* present day is neither to be ma- 
naged nor compromised ; it is to be met alone by 
vigour, firmness, and decision ; qualities in 
which he (Mr. Addingtonj seems to be pectin 
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i'larl^ deficient." How is such deficiency proved f 
Not by an induction of facts ; for these, as I have 
shewn, have a quite different tendency. This 
unsupported affirmation of incapacity is followed 
by an insinuation that Mr. Addington retains 
his own ground by sinister attacks on the pre- 
tensions of others ; an^ of such unfounded sur- 
mises do the charges consist. The Plain An- 
swerer DARE NOT, enter instance by in- 

stance, and fact by fact, on the conduct of Minis- 
ters : he virtually acknowledges his want of 
real and precise grounds for the censures that he 
heaps, in confining himself to vague and general 
charges without specification, reference, or proof. 
The same mode is pursued by other accusers of 
his Majesty’s servants ; all is indefinite charge, 
hut no proof. 

In replying to the Plain Answerer I have 
adopted a different plan ; I have presupposed 
Ministers neither right nor wrong; I have 

cdNSlDERED THE STATE IN WHICH THEY POUNIf 

THE country; viewed the series of their. 

MEASURES, THE PRINCIPLES OP THEIR POtICT, 
TUB OBJECTS AND CHARACTER OF THEIR CON- 
DUCT, THE DIFFICULTIES AND DANGERS WHICH 
THEY HAVE HAD TO ENCOUNTER, THE WISDOM 
and vigour which THEY EXERTED, AND THE RE- 
SULT OF THE WHOLE. Never has the country pos- 
sessed sudh wealth, exerted such energy of genius 
. and 
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and courage, never presented such a combma- 
tion of resources and strengtlT to our inveterate 
enemy, as under the administration of Mr. 
Addington. On these broad grounds I form 
my conclusion, that THE PRESENI' CABI- 
NET OF HIS MAJESTY IS WISE, VIGOR- 
OUS, AND EFFICIENT, 


' POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the last pages of this production have 
been in the press, I have seen a new impression 
of the “ Plain Answer the corrections and ad- 
ditions, however, arc neither numerous nor im- 
portant. The author repeats in different lan- 
guage his praises of the former Ministry, and re- 
peats his assertions against the present Ministry ; 
but in the fifth, as in the four preceding editions, 

WITHOUT ANV PROOF. 


THE END. 


S. GojwiiiL, Printer, Little Queen Street, Holborn. 
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SPEECH, 


&c. &c. 


The Report of the Committee of Privileges be- 
ing ordered to lie on the Table, Mr. Davies Gid- 
dy, who brought it up to the House, proceeded to 
make a motion founded upon that Report. He stat- 
ed fo the House three modes of conduct, either of 
which it might pursue, viz. first the inhibition to the 
courts of law in proceeding in the action' — second- 
ly, as to the committal of every person concerned 
in suing out the writ against the Speaker; or in 
serving the notice of trial (which would not pre- 
clude die parties from proceeding in the action), 
and thirdly the pleading in extenuation or in 

A S- 
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bar, to the action. He therefore sliould move that 
the Speaker and Serjeant might, as there was no 
time to be lost, be permitted to {q>pear and plead, 

r 

meaning to follow up that motion with another that 
the Attorney-General be directed to defend them. 
The honourable gentleman, after making some fur- 
ther observations, moved, 

“ That the Speaker and Serjeant be permitted to 
appear and plead to the said actions." 

On the question being put,^ 

Mr. PoNsoNBT arose. He presumed that tlie 
motion just made met with the concurrence of Ins 
Majesty’s Ministers. Before he proceeded he wish- 
ed to understand whether he was correct in that 
supposition. 

Mr. Percival had no difficulty in answering 
in the affirmative. 

Mr. PoNsoNBY then proceeded, and declared 
that if he stood in the situation of the Right Hon- 

c 

Qurable Gentleman, be should not have advised 
the Hpuse to have placed itself in the dilemma 
it was now in; but being in it, he (Mr. P.) sJiould 
be aslnmed of himself he did not give his advice 
how -to. get outof it. - In giving that advice, he was 
aware that he was either making himself very po- 
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pular or very unpopular, but neither thefear of be* 
'Ing unpopular, nor the love of popularity, should 
determine his conduct either one way or the other* 
He should be guided solely by what he conceived 
the strict line of duty which he owed to the people 
as one of their representatives. The case which 
was now under the considei ation of the House was 
one in which the privileges, the liberties, arid the 
power of the House, according to constitution, 
were involved to a certain extent. He had stated 
his opinion that the House was in possession of pri- 
vileges which they had the right of exercising, 
which privileges, if endeavoured to be infringed by 
libel, they had the right of committing to prison 
the persons so offending. That was an opinion 
which he would not retract to gain popularity, for 
he would treat the King the same as he would the 
people, he would serve his King but he would not 
flatter either— he would serve both. The two 
Houses of Parliament were the sole judges of their 
own privileges and what they are. JSlo court in 
the country, however respectable the Judges, could 
or ought to presume to meddle with decisions of 
either House. That was the first principle which 
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lie should maintain. next principle was, that 
whenever eittter House of Parliament has declar-y 
ed its prmleges, that the . oourts of justice are 
bound to pay respect and obedience to them. 
That he might not be accused of having advanced 
any hasty or rude opinions of his own as to the 
privileges of Parliament, he had brought with him 
certain law books which contained doctrines on 
that head which must satisfy the House of the truth 

of his assertion. From these books he would read 

« 

such extf acts as would shew that he quoted fairly, 

' The first book was my Lord Hale’s treatise on the 
original institution, power and jurisdiction of Par- 
liament,' a book, which, from the eminent, station 
of the writer, must be entitled to attention. My 
Lord Hale therein asserts, “ that the law and con- 
stitution of Parliament were founded on tHe law of 
the land, and must be ta'ken as such — that Parlia- 
jnent cannot be adjudged by any other court, and 

I 

that the Judges of the land had so confessed in 
divers Parliaments.” In tiiis opinbn, which was 
tdfea from Sir Edward Coke, another eminent 
judge, both tbesegentlemen were agreed-; they dis- 
tinctly state that the law of Parliament is not mere- 
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ly SO, but is confessedly the Zcr Terra. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman obseiffEed, that he 
had heard it said out of <^rs that these two great 
la*v 3 ’«rs ’had too much reverence for Parliament; 
but their opinion was not singular, for .another 
eminent J udge, whose opinions were so often quotn 
ed by those persons who in modern times are such 
advocates for the new doctrine of no privilege, was 
of the same way of thinking. Blackstone concur- 
red in sentiments with Judges Hale and Coke, and 

he would qute from his book, in opposition to what 

• 

these writers had advanced. Sir W. Blackstone 
says, ** the privileges of Parliament are large and 
indefinite; — that all Judges were of the same 
opinion ; — ^that in the 32. Hen. VI. Sir H. For- 
tescue. Chief Justice of the King's Bench, said, 
that the privilege of Parliament was , intended for 
the protection of the people, against the unjust at- 
tacks or oppressions of the crown.” So far, there- 
fore, was Sir W. Blackstone from thinking that any 
other jurisdiction could interfere with that of Par- 
lianient, that he states that no court can interfere 
^ith the decisions of Parliament Those who 
thought that Parliament were bound to stick up a 
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catalogue oftheir privileges in the hall, might find 
from their favourite writer how fiir such an expec* 
tation was founded in reason. After such an au- 
thority be hoped he should never hear it said th9.t 
the privileges pf Parliament were not^e law of the 
land. In a tract published by Sir Robert Atkins, 
one of the Judges of the Common Pleas, on the 
power of Parliament, he says expressly, ” that the 
power of Parliament consbts of three heads — 
Legisleuive, Judicial, and a counselling power, and 
diat the judicial power they have the right of ex- 

f 

ercising in support of their own privileges.” Was 
it a new proceeding to attack the privileges of Par- 
liament. ^ If any person supposed so, he was 
wrong, for many writers a hundred years ago had 
attacked them. In the case of the Queen v. Patey 
in which the Judges differed as to the extent of 
privilege, my Lord ttolt was of opinion, ■“ that if 
the right of privilege in all cases was to be ad- 
nutted, Parliament would set no limits, and the 
peoples liberties might be invaded.” *To that 
opinion the other eleven Judges replied — “ That 
it was true, but still there was no limit to their au- 
thority, for the law of the land was such, and such 
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the privileges of Parliament because tte 
law of the land trusted that parliament would not 
^ tnisuse the privileges with which they were invest- 
ed.” At l^at time, it must be supposed that 
though my Lord Holt was a great lawyer, there 
were others as great: indeed, he had never heard 
the legal characters of the other judges impeached ; 
they were men of sound understandings, and gifeat 
constitutional knowledge. The foundation of 
Lord Hale’s argument was built on nothing, be- 
cause to say that parliament must have a limited 
jurisdiction in respect of their privileges, was 
saying what never could be intended. According 
to the constitution of things, there never was a 
government in winch some discetionary power 
was not invested. It must subsist somewhere. 
If the judges of the land were guilty of malversa- 
tion in their judicial capacities, the House could 
punish them ; but where was the higher authority 
than parliament? — ^there was none. It might be said 
that parliament was responsible, and sothey were— 
to the people. If the House acted wrong, the peo- 
ple had their redress by election ; and when the ap- 

B 
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peal was made, they might remedy the mischief 
M'hich the former House had created, by electing 
other members in their room*- the remedy was^ 
not to be found in an attempt to take away their 
privileges- — The people could, by an address to 
the throne, praying that the parliament might be 

a 

dissolved on the ground of having abused their 
trusty obtain redress, and the next mode was to 
take legal and constitutional means of altering the 
construction of the new parliament ; that was the 
way to get relief ; but it was idle and silly, he 
said, to suppose, that parliament was to be mend* 
ed by taking away its privileges.— (' Hear, Aear,) 
—It has been said,' that the House had exceeded 
it privileges in committing two persons to prison 
for libelling them. He did not know where he 
was to look for their privileges except in the prac- 
tice of them, and the journals furnished numerous 
instances of persons coitamitted to prison forslan- 
dering-the House both in words and in writings. 
The privileges of the House were not contrary to 
the law, and consequently the law had not the 
power or authority to direct that they should be 
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stopped, and this was the opinion of eminent men 
in former times, who as highly valued the liber- 
ties of the people as any men of the present day. 

When he heard such doctrines broached as, that 
there exists a power more dangerous than the 
Crown, and that power was to be found in the pri- 
vilege of this House, he would ask was any such 
language held in the time in w'hich my Lord So- 
mers lived ? Did he think that it was necessary 
to destroy the privileged of Parliament, in order 
to preserve the people’s liberties ? Was not the 
representatives of the people then considered as 
the best guardians of their right ? Were they con- 
sidered as the only shield to protect them against 
the encroachments of the crown ? At the revolution, 
was not that the opinion of all the most eminent 
lawyers ? Did not Sir W. Maynard, who, as well 
as Lord Somers, was a supporter of the liberties 
of the people, ind Sir Joseph Jekyll also, a stre- 
nuous assertor of their rights, did these men, when 
provoked to give an opinion on the Kentish Peti- 
tion, did they in consequence attack the privileges ' 
of the House of Commons, or endeavour to con- 
troul them by an acjt tf parliament ? No ! they 
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found tliat the <xAy means which was left to the 
people to preserve the constitution was> to pphold ' 
the House of Commons, and such was the opini- 
on of the judges, and wch was the opinion of the 
greatest men that ever«livcd in this kingdom,— of 
men who would have prot^ted the liberties of their 
country at the hazard of their lives. Such was the 
pajly who, when the liberties of the people were 
in danger, did protect them, and dethroned the 
house of Stuait. When he found none of those 
great men fiiKling fault with the privileges of the 
House, was he to raiae his band and tear down 
the fabric of parliamentary ccmstitution'— 
fear, With respect to the doctrine of not com- 
mitting for contempt he cofuld m>t agree, for it 
was to be pjresumedf that from the earliest periods 
when the two houses sat togetiier, they possessed 
that:privi|lege collectively, 

^ The IMght Hon. Gentieman than peforied to a 
ease of c(mtc»9pt which cmne before the Court of 
Kii^s l^ench, when Chief Justice Wilmet presid- 
ed, judge was a^fDao oi admirable urbanity 
of manners, great legal learniiig, unexampled 
ii^grity, and waxmly fittae|ed> to the principles of 
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public liberty. He had prepared a judgment to 
have.been given in that case^ but the case did not 
go on to judgment In this judgment vbAcb Mr 
P. read at at some length, the learned Judge was 
of opinion that the power of committal by courts 
of I^w was coevel with the fiirat foundation and 
institution of British jurisprudence. So, imd 
Mr. Ponsonby, I contmid is the privileges of par- 
liament, and that it is founded ou immemorial 
usage, the same as the trial by jury. With thb 
opinion the Right Honourable Gentleman perfect- 
ly agreed. 

As to whathadbeen said about Magua Charta, and 
that no man could legally be imprisoned by the law 
of the land, unless tried by this peers, it might as well 
be smd, that many of the laws were contrary to 
Magna Charta ; for instance, the Canon and the 
Ecclesiastical Laws, which are not to be found in 
Magna Charta, but nevertheless th^ are the Z&v 
Terra, and from immemorial usage as much so 
as if entered in Ma^a Charta.— The privileges of 
parliament acted upon from time immemorial, were 
he must contend, as the Zcjf Terra 93 any of the 
written laws ; but tben itbks been said tbnt House , 
could not exercise their privileges, and commit to 
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Aison litwUei% b^use they would become 
judges, jurors, and executaoners m their own 
cause, and Magna Charta would not pennit such 
a mode of proceeding. This was very true, but 
did it ever occur to these- modem writers, when 
they saw daily the judges of the land putiish per- 
sons for contempt of Coart, by committing them 
to prison, to question their privileges ? Did it 
ever occur to them that the judges were judges, 
jurors, and executioners in* their own cause ? 
( Hear ! hear !) This, he conceived, was a pretty 
good argument, in reply to those who doubted the 
propriety of the House protecting their own rights. 
Yet they must know that they do exercise that 
rights and were they not justified in so doing ? 
Did these writers expect that the judges should 
wait for a trial by jury before they could punish 
for a contempt of their authority ? Were they to 
stand waiting at the door of a grand jury room 
for their finding a bill, subject all the time to the 
virulence of popular claa^ur, and Avithouf remedy 
perhaps for six, twelve, or eighteen months, un- 
til relieved by the verdict of a jury ? 

Having stated at^souMS Ipngdl the opinions of the 
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mosteminent men on the/v<ivileges of Parliament^ 
he would npw come to the case before th& House, 
and state his opinions as to the line which ought 
* to be pursued. The law of parliament, it . would 
be seen, according to the opinion of the judges of 
the land, is the law of the land ; they had always 
thought so ; and without stilting the more recent 
case of Oliver, he would proceed to state his 
humble opinions, if called upon by the House, 
though at the same time he must say, that ministers 
having placed the House in the present difficulty 
and having disregarded formerly the advice which 
he had given, had no right to call upon him now 
for advice.— The safe course then to adopt would 
be to go as near to ancient practice as possible. 
The course was this : supposing he was called on 
to give ministers his opiniop be woidd advice them 
to call upon the House to coimmit the Attorney 
who sued out the process ; he would not be de- 
terred ^through fear of popular clamour being 
raised against him. — ('i^fenr, Aearij — He should 
conscientiously be discharging his/duty both to 
the House and the Public ; and while engaged, 
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be could not ‘fear— he ttouW never leave it ia the 
'power of posterity t&say, ** Here was a man who 
fe^l of the clamonr of ^ few, betrayed the 
privileges the Commons, and neglectiBd to ^ve 
his achrice to assert what in reedity are the rights of 
the people.’^— (fiiear ! kfftr !)-~In ^ving this ad- 
vice, he was consckms that the rights of the Plain- 
tiff would not be infeing^ ; though the parties 
were committed, . the action would still go on. 
In the Court of Chancery, when the Lord Chan- 
cellor finds it expedient to issue an injunction, re- 
straining the party from proceeding in any law 
courts, and the par^, notwitbstsmding the injunc* 
lion, proceeds, his lordship commits him to pri- 
son. In the present case, though it was a novel 
one, with respect to the Speaker, he was bound 
to declm'e as 1^ opinion that the Speaker ought 
to appew in ^ court in which the action is 
brought, mid plead to it. That was a proceeding 
wMch was not fraught with such great dapger as 
might be una^ed. As to the parties concerned 
in s^g out proem», they, he was clearly of opi- 
luon, jhould be eoihndtted. If a man, when he 
had the honour to hold the seals in Ireland, had 
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chosen to bring his action against him for commit- 
ting him to prison for conteibpt of the authority 
^ of the court, he would have committed the attorney 
who sent Rim the notice of action immediately to 
prison, and then would have put in an appearance to 
the action and pleaded tRereto, because there was 
nothing more distinct than committing any person 
for a breach of the authority of a court of justice, 
and the contemning the law of the land. He was 
of opinion that the courts below are competent to 
inform themselves of the cause of any action brought 
of the kind, but he never had heard, as was now 
proposed to issue from this house, a prohibition 
against the action being proceeded on. That was 
a mode of proceeding not known to the law. If 
he was one of the judges, and the Speaker to send 
him abetter to that effect, he should pay no more 

f , 

attention to it, indeed he was bound not to notice 
it, the ordinary way was to plead to the action. 

't'herts was nothing so dangerous as to strike at 
privileges, the Judges might, if they attempted 
so to act, be blamed by the pcdple, and tie charged 
consistei^y with tratli i^th having 'a(^ culpably 
and ^^firahnicalfy. The ^ speaker, thukt 

•c* 
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plead to tibe acticHi, by informing the |:ourt that 
the House was siting, that the House ordered cer- 
tain acts to be done, that he as Speaker enforced ^ 
that order, and that he did so by thcii* authority, 
and that having done so by order of the House, he 
pleads in abatement, and denies the authority of 
the court to interfere. ,If the court after this 
plea goes on to examine the nature of the trespass 
(and here he must speak with frankness), they 
would exceed their jurisdiction, and be wielding a 
power which the law had *not clothed them with 
— Hear, hear ! ) but he could not for a moment 
linage, that the judges had a wish or desire to 
interfere with the privities of Parliament, because 
they would thereby be acting in gross violation of 
their duty, and contrary to the law of the land — 
{Hear, he^tr) He trusted that he should not be 
aecused of withholding his opinion on account of 
the fear pf becoming unpopular. He was bound 
to )^I the people of England that they would be 
fatally misled if formed a plan to under- 
mine &eir Jiberties-i--(|?ear, Aenr !) It was not 
bet^se, ^is or that ypte was, contrary to their 
opinioi;^ tl^t theysht^ attem'pt to uirdermine 
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their liberties ; their privileges were involved by 
“their, conduct, both in this House or any other 
house which might sit, if they thought that oppo- 
sing the exercise which the House assumed was 
the way to secure their liberties. But then he 
might be told that this assumption was too much 
for the people to bear. What ! was it too much 
for them to bear when their ancestors, certainly 
as high mettled, as watchful for the protection of 
their rights, which had been asserted by the great- 
est men then, at the hazard of their lives (and he 
trusted would be so now), bore it ? — When they 
declared that one power and privilege vested in 
the Commons defended the liberty of the people. 
{Hear, hear ! ) It had been argued that the Crown 
would protect the peoples rights. What! in a 
constitution framed like ours, was the Crown to 
be the defender of the liberties of the people? He 
lovod the Monarch on the throne, and was con- 
vinced there never reigned a King who possessed 
the affections of his subjects in a more eminent de- 
gree than present Sovereign ; but was not the 
Monarch (he did not mean essentially), to a cer- 
tain extent, the epemy of liberty? Why else was 

C 8 
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the eonlroul of the twh iather .branches of the 
Executive placed bter turn? And very properlyj- 
because it was nbt in the nsdure of wwa to love 

• f f 

controul over his power, and therefore not natural, 
to expect submission. .The constituUon very 
wbely had placed tins check, not that he appre> 
bended the House of Brunswick would at any fu- 
ture period attempt to inva(^ the rights of the sub- 
ject. In making these observations he was ac- 
tuated solely by that reverenca for the cwistitution, 
which, with the Monarch he loved, he was bound 

P 

to support. In former times when contests had 
occurred, were they ^t between the Crown and 
the people? Would the unfortunate House of 
Stuart submit to the Parliament? And where 
was the security that at some distant time, similar 
ojntests might not take placer The House of 
Comnmns therefore on every principle of regard 
to the constitution, and of duty to the people, 
were bound to do their du^. If fd; any tune it 
should be found that the Howse was too nnn:h an 
instrument hi the bands of Blinisters, die remedy 
liras easy j it was only to alter tbe construction .of 
it; but never let di8crerioim'y,power wrested 
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(rom it. If the Goait of Kiqgs B^h are to de- 
cidTtHHitt question of privilege, they mi^t with 
equal propriety decide Oil all the privileges of the 
House, if called into qtiestion. If the Serjeant at 
Arms was entrusted to exeaute the orders of the 
House, and the person on whoih they were to be 
executed chose to resist, and to beat the Serjeant 
or the messenger, and actions were to be entered 
against the par^ oiTending; the party might say— 
“ Why, your officer behaVed impertinent, and I 
beat him.’* And then the law courts must decide 
on this and all the privileges. 

Was public opinion, he would ask, to be the 
limiter of the judicature of the House? See what 
would be the consequence. * Why, one set of 
men, wopld start up and say, Well, we tliink 
that we may as well allow the House a few privi- 
leges.”— Up starts another set and exclaim, ** Oh 
you havei done wrong, they ought to have no 
privileges, and none we will allow them.” So ‘be- 
tween Jthese factions at th^ir bidding a^nst each 
other at this auction of popularity tb^ House smks 
into contertipt— !) — He hoped, how- 
over^ the House would eontimie to be the assartoc* 



of the rights of the people against the inroads of 
the Crown, and not give way to these -Ih’icfions 
which were starting up, if they did rtiey might ex- 
pect to succeed a sort of democracy, than a pro- 
scription amounting nearly to extinction, and last 
of all nothing. — {Hear^ hear !)— The House would 
recollect the fate of former Parliaments ; they would 
remember how all good men combined together to 
prevent the fate which awaited Charles the First, 
when they compelled him to quit the throne ; to 
them succeeded a set of men professing to have 
nothing but the liberties of the people in view, 
when the unfortunate Monarch was proscribed, the 
cloak was cast aside, and then it was seen that their 
only Object was their own selfish gratifications.— 
{Hear ! hear !) — That whoi they talked of liberty, 
they meant despotism ; and that when they sought 
the Lord they found the Crown. — {^Loud cries of 
h^r\ hear \) — If the people of this* country 
chose to be ipisled (sdd Mr P. in conclusion) they 
may elpect to suffer calamity greater than that I 
have described; but if tiiey do suffer they will suf- 
fer unpitied, unregrelted, and unrelieved.” — (Loud 
cries of hear ! hear !) * 
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This Speech, from the luminous, comtiMioml, and con^ 
vincing arguments it contains, on a great national 
question, is particularly reeommmded to the StAuribers 
to the HJRLEUN MISCELUNY, as worthy of 
their attention, to form a part of, and bind sqt with 
that important selection of Nationtd Records, new 
publishing in octavo. 
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REFORM 


WITHOUT. INNOVATION. 


The public ^miud being at this mo- 
ment greatly agitated, on account of cer- 
tain abuses, generally understood to have 
taken place in the administration of cer- 
tain departments of the state, it has been 
thence concluded, that a considerable 
portion, not to say the whole, of the evils 
complained of, has arisen from a defeq- 
t*ive representation of the democracy in 
the lower House of Parliament ; and a 
general outcry has been consequently* 
rdised, in almost every part of the king- 
dom, for such a reform in that represen- 
^tive bndy, as- shall bring it as nearly 
as possible to, what is termed, the' ti^. 
and gemiine Spirit of the Bri&sb 
tutioir^ To this end varietia 
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aocl impracticable plans have been at dif- 
ferent periods' proposed, most, if not all,x 
of them, deemed by (he more sober«and 
enlightened part of the community com- 
pletely wild and visionary ; unadapted, as 
well to the present condition of things, as 
to the existing circumstances of the 
times ; and so far from being applicabfe 
to the remedy of any abuses, supposed to 
exist, as demonstrably to bring with them 
mvLch greater mischiefs ftian those they 
, are proposed to remove. One speculator 
in this line, is for universal suffrage ; so 
that every male, from a certain age up- 
wards, shall have a voice at the election 
of his department : another, is for the 
.o|)ening, of . all boroughs generally, not 
to their residents, but their neigh- 
IjKrm’lidod yyithin certain limits ; or with- 
out -any ltmits ^^11, but those of the 
coupty in whipi such ^boroughs cliance 
to be situated : another, , for, doing away 


the boroughs altoge Acy ; amlfrahsferring 
elec^ye rights to the .cpunj^es at 
|n a^ word, to ^^il all 

R‘.W>= 




6n this subject, would alone occupy a 
volume of no inconsiderable magnitude ; 
suffic?e it therefore to say, that they all ap- 
pear, to the cool and reflecting mind, rash 
and impracticable in the extreme ; and not 
a single one of them more likely to suit the 
fancies of the other reformers, who, al» 
though looking to the same professed end, 
are yet eager to proceed to it by far dif- 
ferent routes, |han the present existing 
state of things, under all its pretended 
circumstances of abuse and mismanage- 
ment. With respect to the supposed 
corruption of Parliament, partly attribut- 
ed to the influence' of the crown, and 


partly to the borough system, an unpre- 
judiced and considerate iban would na- 
turally say, first ascertain the facts 
which you found your conclusions, and 


do not lay down premises which may be 
afterwards dempnstiiited to bh fallachma; 
and then argue froni them as if they were 
^|ir6ved.i^';jbe^itf be in the first place cdb> 
sidere<f»^iit thC crown haidngthe dilp^ 


r w immense, revenue^ 



't^ aod in very iiaturf 

lof ^ihings, liave a considerable influence' 
over those departnaents, in all iiieir»seve- 
ral branches : and in what manner, if it 
be darned an eviJ, suqh evil can be re- 
medied, must remain with the proposers 
of reform to suggest. Would they anni- 
hilate the revenue and resources altoge- 
gether ? or throw the direction of them 


into the hands of the aristocracy, pr de» 
jmocracy ?= or how else would they dis- 
• pose of them ? Within no very long 
•iSpaee<^4;ime, i^trietions have been laid 
upon tbe royal prerogative, and various 
^dlscriptions of pdople disfranchised of 
':it]eir rights, either to sit in Parliament, 
to giye^thifiif tokses.for representatives 
''to it, Un accountr of their supposed con- 
' neiliito. utob tlto totmediate servants .of 
fbe UilduWI'hn#^ not the iuciuasied re- 
Vlrehitofbf the 'S^^'''oi0^ioned a, pmporr 
’ ^bnal tnMito "to* thicMse 


^Um^^edfln theif ci 


vrdi a$'^ 


'’'i%«>iigh'''!iftotoi' _ itilto^i|Nfrtoue8 
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all ; none at I^st in a.ny degree adequate 
to the demands of atrictly . constitutional 
necessity. For it sboiddj be considered, 
that without a certain portion of infiuence 
on the part of the crown, the public bu»> 
siness could not be carried on, probably 
foi a single day ; but the state engine, 
with all its nice and coropUcated machi- 
nery, would fall into confusion at once. 

With regard to the Borough system, it 
seems the natural and necessary conse- 
quence of the ordinary progress of *hu- 
man affairs, that certain parts pf a greiU; 
community should moiint in the scale of 
population and opulence, whilst others 
proportionally sink in it ; and if every 
city, town, and borough, in the kingdom, 
were to have their chartered and ref^re^ 
sentative rights done away^ the moment 
their commerce, tbek* manufactures, or 
other sources of pofiiilation and opulence 
began to decay, tbm would be no end 
to suchkcbai^s in the municipal bo<%s 
of tho^ rflaie ; as they mustda tbat* 
bel^vom ;iieeessafily varying^ 
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ing to the ever varying condition of the 
different parts. Independently of these 
considerations, which cannot fail to»have 
their weight with every thinking man, is it 
reasonable to supppse, ^hat an assembly, 
so constituted as , the lower House of 
Parliament now is, would submit, with- 
out the compulsions of external force, to 
any. such extraordinary modes of reform, 
as either of those above alluded tp, by 
which one moiety of its members, at the 
least, would be immediately' deprived of 
their seats, and with them of the greater 
part of their personal consequence ; and 
the other moiety be rendered the abso- 
lute islaves of a wild'democracy, without 
» power of judging, or acting, for them- 
aelves ; but be compelled, like puppets, 
to play such parts in the political drama, 
as from; we^ to week, and from day to 
day ^should be aiintmrily assigned to theni 
their constituents? I/et any reflect- 
ing mind be turned for one^oment to 
this’view of the subject, and ihe'total im- 
Pfiaeticab^Uty of such » measiu’e^ Without 
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buch others of external compulsion ai 
should tend to overturn every part of the 
existing constitution, must be sufficiently 
apparent to render all other statements, 
and all other arguments on the subject, 
unnecessar}^ What then, it will be said, 
remains to be done, or attempted, with 
any probability of success ? Various abu- 
ses are supposed to have been discover- 
ed, which demand a remedy, and if those 
who have been guilty of them will not 
apply it, either the people must take the 
power into their own hands, or some con- 
ciliatory measures be adopted by those 
who possess that power, calculated to 
ameliorate future prospects, and to afford 
a sort of earnest to the people, that the 
unauthorized commission of such sup- 
posed abuses will hereafter be provided 
against. This, in the bumble opinion of 
the writer, is no otherwise to be practi- 
cally effected, than by rendering the 
lower House of Parliament as respect^ 
able aa the spirit of the existing laws 
constitution of the country will 
without abandoning, first principles, or 
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exciting any violent convulsion in the 
state. And this every one must allow to 
be desirable in the highest degree, though 
how to be effected may not be so imme- 
diately apparent. Th^ very short and 
simple plan, the writer has to pro- 
pose, will, he humbly submits, untie the 
Gordian knot, and solve the difficulty at 
once ; not only without altering the spi- 
rit of a single existing law, but merely by 
a strict adherence to, and enforcement 
of, the genuine principles of those already 
in existence ; the spirit of which has been 
shamefully violated, equally to the evi- 
dent dishonour of the representative, and 
the just dissatisfaction of the constituent 
^bodies. A, violation, by which in direct 
contradiction, or, at least, evasion, of one 
of the. plainest, and most clearly express- 
ed acts, which the legislature of this 
country ever framed, the lower House 
of Parliament, instead of being consti- 
tuted of individuals, each and all of^ 
iffiem possessing a certain dehned stake in 
fiid great national interests, is b^ome an 
»yliHn for men of ruined •aud despemte 
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fortunes, who seek their seats in it at any 
expense of honour, or money, or other 
means within their r^b, for the purpose 
of sheltering themselves from the de- 
mands of their just creditors,* and of ob- 
taining besides a chance for ' their share 
in the general scramble, according to 
their several measures of talent, or want 
of principle, which chance too seldom 
turns up a blank, if well supported by 
both those constituent parts* Perfectly 
aware that inviolability of person is ab- 
solutely essential to the freedom of Par- 
liament, the writer would be one of the 
very last to propose its infringement in 
the most distant way ; so far indeed is 
apy such infringement from his intention, 
‘that it would be the warmest wish of his 
heart, that every member should not 
only be free in his peirson (so far as is ne- 

* Ad iB^Unce has xeceotly occurred, where * 
party, actually in |)risoo, procured U> be elect- 

ed, and thus obtained his emaderpation and 
protection; '^ith that money which blight to havelteea 
applied ie satisfaction of the demands of 
diioiRfcvv . . ■ ■ ‘.vVt ,-V"' ,■ ■ 
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cessary to* the execution of his public 
, functions), but be equally so in his 
thoughts and his actions, and alike re- 
spectable throughout, in his conduct, his 
character, and his situation. This the 
writer, upoA the best founded conviction, 
not only -believes, but knows maybe done 
by a rigid adherence to the sense and 
spirit of the Qualification Acts, as they 
now stand- — By the act of the 9th of 
Queen Anne, Chap. 5th it is, for the 
better preserving the freedom and con- 
stitution of Parliament, enacted, that 
“ no person shall be capable to sit or 
vote as a member of the House of Com- 
nlons^ for any County, City, Borough, or 
Cinque Port, within that part of Great 
Britain called Eogland» the Dominion of 
Wak?s, an8’ Totrn of Berwick upon 
Tweed, who sfadl not have an estate^ 
freehold br copyhold, for his own life, of 
for some greater^^staw^ either m law or 
equity, to and for hisown iale and bene^ 
of or in lands, tenements, a^i’ heredi- 
qiPients, over and above what wdl i^tis<<^ 
all incambranoes th^twy 
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affect the same, lying or being within ' 
that part of Great Britain called Eng- 
land, the dominion of Wales, and town 
of Berwick upon Tweed, of therespec- 

tivfe annual value hereafter limited, vide- 

% 

licet, the annual value of six hundred 
pounds, above reprises, for every knight 
of a shire ; and the annual value of three 
hundred pounds, above reprizes, for 
every citizen, burgess, or baron of the 
Cinque Ports ; ‘and that if any person, 
who shall be elected or returned to serve 
in any Parliament, as a knight of a shire, 
or as a citizen, burgess, or baron of the 
Cinque Ports, shall not, at the time of such 
election and return, be seized of, or enti- 
tled to such an estate, in lands, tenements , 
or hereditaments, as for such knight, or for 
such citizen, burgess, or baron, respect- 
lively, is herein-before required or limit-. 
dl,such election and return shall bevoid/'; 

In order the better to ensure the observ- 
ance of the above statute, another act pas%, 
ed in thel^d of the late King, chap. 
which, after reciting the former act, was 
enacted, that in order to enfeupe aad; 
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rea<JeT the said act more effectual, 
“ every person, who shall be elected a 
member of the Boti^ of Commons^shall, 
before he presumes to vote in the House 
of Commons, orsdt theye during any de- 
bate, in the said House of Commons, 
after their Speaker is chosen, produce and 
deliver in to the clerk Of the said House, 
at the table itt the middle of the said 
House, arid whilst the House of Commons 
is there duly sitting, with their Speaker in 
the chair of the said House, a paper or ac- 
count signed by every such member, con- 


taining the name or names of the parish, 
towa^ip or precinct, or of the ^veral pa- 
rches, townships or precincts^ and also of 
tibe county, or of the several counties, in 
'*^rch the lands^ teneritents, or lieredita- 
meh^dolle^ whereb^r he makes out his 
^aliicsti&, the same to be di 

the arinuai value sit hundred pounds 
above repiizes, if a i^ght of a shire; 
aiud of the annual value of hundred 

jPoueis abeve repriaeS^ if a dftiieii^ bur-' 
Ifbn, or baton of the ^nque Fdrfh "i iriid 


lit iime» tali^arid 
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subscribe the oath therein set forth to 
verify the fact.” 

By the second sectiob^ of the last men- 
tioned act, the election of persons presum-' 

ing to act , without being so qualified, is 
declared to be void. Now it should be ob- 
served, that the quantum of this qualifica- 
tion was fixed in times, when money, by its 
proportional scarcity, was in fact equal, 
in real value, to three or four times the 
same nominal* amount in those we live 
in ; so that a fair demand might perhaps 
be made by the people for its propor- 
tional increase ; but as that would be 
attended with various difficulties, as to 
the precise ascertainment of the now 
proportional equivalent, the writer, whose 
•sole object is to attain much, or at 1^ 
as much as he thinks at all necessar^^, at 
^the smallest possible eipejssct consents 
to wave that cqi^eration altogether, 
and content himaelf simply with the 
spirit of the^mw as it ndw stands ; the 
evaai^^^i^ which is notorioui^y,: 
eyer^f l^y, practised without the 
esi m^ce 
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single foot of land in the world, with- 
out a single guinea they can justly 
claim as their own, borrow qualifica- 
tions as they purchase seats in Parlia- 
ment, and frequently of the very same 
parties ; the furnishing a qualification 
being made a specific part of the con- 
tract for the seat. Now to do away this 
evasion altogether, and render the repre- 
sentative at least as independent as he 
professes to be, and ough^ to be, the wri- 
ter’s proposal is, that every qualification’, 
whether real, or borrowed, shall remain 
liable to the demands of the member’s 
creditors, during the whole period of his 
sitting in Parliament ; instead of its be- 
ing lent, as is frequently the case at pre- 
sent, for four and twenty hours, for the 
mere temporary purpose of enabling the 
member to take his seat, and to be then 
returned to the real owner : — in othei 
words, if a person really choose to accom- 
modate a meniber with a qualification, 
let him do it at the peril of being liable 
to that member's debts. In order to 
avoid all possible inconvenience, respect-^ 
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ing doubtful or disputed demands, the 
xvriter proposes, that the claims of cre- 
ditors should n‘ot attach, or become alien 
upon the, qualification, until a ji^dgment 
shall have been 'actually recovered at law 
for the amount ; arid that immediately 
after the recording of such judgment, the 
member should have three months time 
given him to furnish an additional, or 
new qualificaliqn ; so that he sliould at 
all times possess a clear unincumbered quor- 
location to the stipulated legal amount, 
while he sits in Parliament ; and in de- 
fault thereof, that his seat should be- 
come, ipso facto, and irrevocably vacated. 
By this simple measure, without any in- 
novation on, or substantial alteration o:^ 
the existing laws, the end and ^object of 
those at present in force, Fbr’ designating 
the qualifications of r^fesririlatives would 
be preserved ; and every ruined, or much 
incumbered, individual, in|t^d of seeking 
refuge from the blaims of his fair creditbrs- 
iri the Ifouse of, Commons, would, frpih 
khe piililicity of the measure, fly frbth 
as from plague, atid fa-' 

' , ' ■ -B' ■ 
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rnifiey^ and the body at large thus purified 
iSecomeat once the most respectable, and 
" the most respectedi too, of any that* his- 
tory hasTianded down to us in the annals 
of the world. Every player would then 
• have a real stake in the political game, 
and not be liable'to be driven, by per- 
: ^nal distress, into measures injurious to 
his country, and dishonourable to him- 
self. The writer is well , aware, that so 
moderate and plain a ^ode of reform, as 
, is here proposed, cannot hit the tastes of 
all alike. , The Crown and Anchor re- 
formers will probably, on the one hand, 
consider it as nothing; a mere drop in the 
; ocean of corruption, which could neither 
■^‘^urify its waters, or alter the course of 
ite ; ^whilst the ruined and 

how basking inthe sun- 
shi^ne of fejihel^liiiSye immunity, would 
pro^ini' it one of most visiona/y, 
impracticable,; and inefficient sehenies, 
ever^ submitted to the c^slderation of 
f the,p^lic» Visionary, however^ |i|pi( 
efficient as it may appear, nothii^ 
;7jhe3more its eiiectitioi?; 
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nothing more certain and 'Salutary thian. ; 
its effects. AVithout either altering dr' Y 
iiifriffging the spirit of any existing 
the Tcpresentative body would thus be at , 
once purged of* its most objectionable! 
and destructive parts | aqd new life' and , 
vigour, in consequence, be restored to !, 
what remains. Every individual, occu- 
pying a seat in the lower House of Par- 
liament would Jthen be, in circunast'ances, 
at least, of some indephuJence : and 
whatever germs of corruption might, be 
discoverable in him, must be co-existent 
with his natural frame and constitution ; 
•and not derived from the circumstances 
of external situation. It will be asked, 
perhaps, how, in such times as the pre* Vi 
sent, when the prices of ey^ry artlpe^ 
essential not only to the but 

eyen the n,eccssiti|^f; have ex- 

perienced so iuunoderate and disprdpqr- 
fidned a rise, c^uld the possession of a 
clear tli^ hundred, or six hundred 
poun(|^"ia year, place a man beyont^^e 
pacK corrupt ipduence ? The ai^s wer •; 
is, thiat, tliougB it iiiighi not do, so wholly' 
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(which probably might be the case), yet 
would it be well worth the experiment ; 
for surely one possessing either of those 
incomes, or the moiety, or even the.qiiar- 
ter of them, “ above ,'eprizes" would 
stand upon much more respectable 
ground than another, who does not pos- 
sess any income at all, and is induced, 
by that very circumstance, to seek an 
asylum in Parliament from the just de- 
mands of his creditors. The former may 
^rove, it is true, a very dishonourable 
and unworthy member of society ; but 
' ne latterj'almost necessarily, is such be- 
fore he would aspire to a seat in Parlia-- 
'■ ment, on the grounds, and for the pur- 
^ |>08e, stated ; and should any spark of 
Honour lurk latent in his frame, is liable 
to have it' extinguished by the very first 
drop from th^,q)}u)^ of temptation that 
is poured upon it.' How many indivi- 
duals do we uot know under this degrad- 
ing* predicament? How many disguised 
under the cloaks of patriotism, and pre- 
' tended zeal for the rights of the people,^ 
whb are themselves the gr^test 'fewsmies’ 
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to those rights, by an equal disregard of 
their own honour, and the claims of those, « 
whov have just demands on them?. How' : 
many, on the other hand, become the most 
active and miscjiievous creature^ of mini- 
sterial influence, from the same degrad- 
ing and dishonourable motives? Were 
men, before they courted seats in Parlia* 
inent, to place themselves in a clear and 
independent situation, and be enabled to 
enter that respectable assembly with erect 
countenances, and say, “ We claim our 
seats here as chosen representatives of the 
people, to defend their rights, and maL’n-^^ 
tain our own ; here' are our titles to that 
property, which constitutes our legal i 
qualifications— assail them who may, wfe v 
’ stand at all times on our defence,i;iper- ^ 
fcctly conscious that our failqr^ involves ' 
the forfeiture of th^t sitgal^ohJ ^^w wef 
‘have been most ambitidus of obtaiaing.” 

/ — How truly respectable^ would an as- 
sembly\^pf such representatives render t- 
thet^lves, not merely in the eyi^ of 
the||; constituents, but of thcu wdrld at ; 
» and,, what is more , all J 
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* rest, in their own? Instead of beint;; 
; pointed at, as is now' too frequently tlio 
^ case,, with the huger of scorn, as subislau- 
, ‘ tially .aliens from that community whose 
rights they arc bound to^ protect ; as fu- 
..gitives from law and justice, und(n' the 
{Shadow of privilege, and sheltering thejn- 
selves under the meanest evasions, for 
the basest ahd most criminal of purposes, 
they would then become^ the true and 
fafr representatives of the people who 
i&lected them, with no other bias to betray 
. their trust, than what might be referred 
to the failings of our common nature, to 
the total eradication of w'hicli no human 
» institutions can apply. 'J'hus by a sim- 
adherence to the spirit of the existing 
which had their origin both in rea- 
son me^CJc^^ency, and were never yet 
^,«Ta4ed?vealh without the \irtual 
breach ef a koktna ttathy would the sup- 
|}dsed defects in the representative body 
heat otice remedied, so far 4s • the con- 
Sjatn^on permits, without a deretection 
df i^lghts, or principles, on the one h4p<l J 
^ a Ibrcible’ invasion of them, on thp 
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otlicr. The representative would thus 
bo rendered respectable ; and the con- 
stituent (Witent, at least to all reasonable 
purposes, and to the full satisfaction of 
every reasonable inind : for he who ex- 
pects that any plan could be formed, or 
hint suggested, that should equally meet 
the objects and wishes of all parties, 
would bo just .as weak as the country- 
man of iEsop, who attempted to adjust 
the management of his beast, confor- 
mably to the advice of every passenger ; 
and with as rational a hope, as to the ulti- 
mate result, as the other of Horace, who 

Rusticus cxpectat duni defluat amnis, at illc 

Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis sevurn* 


William Savage, Printer, 
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